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PREFACE. 


Muekay’s recently issued and very able Handbook for 
Syria and Palestine offers hints to travellers in these 
countries on various points, and, among others, “ on the 
propriety of publishing." “Every one," the writer of 
ibat work observes, “must exercise his own good taste 
and wisdom in that respect : but ‘ a journal ’ has a real 
and absorbing interest, apart from all thought of Albe- 
marle Street or Paternoster Row. ’ 

In the matter of publishing, it is to be feared that an 
author’s own taste and wisdom are not always very safe 
guides. Considering that of many books on the Holy 
Land there seems, in the present day, to be literally “ no 
end,” it may well be supposed it has not been without 
liesitation and diffidence that the author of the “ Clerical 
Euelough" has ventured to add one to the number. If, 
however, the volume should have no other merit, it has 
at least that of being substantially “a journal.” It is 
not a compilation got up at home, but a horn fide per- 
sonal narrative. It simply corrects, arranges, and ampli- 
fies what was written from day to day on the spot. What 
it aims at is to enable the reader to see what the writer 
saw, and to heai' what he heard. He does not pretend 
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to be a discoverer. In liis opinion, there has been too 
much pretension of that sort already, and sometimes on 
absurdly slight and insufficient grounds. He makes no 
claim to be regarded as an authority on any of the nume- 
rous unsettled questions which still lie open for investi- 
gation and discussion, in connection with the history, the 
antiquities, and the topography of Judea. On many of 
these, indeed, he has formed his own opinion, and on some 
of them he has ventured to express it ; but his main object 
has been so to set things before the reader that, when he 
comes to the end of the journey, he may have some defi- 
nite conception of the sort of country he has been passing 
through, and may know nearly if not altogether as much 
about it as the writer knows himself. 

The journey will be found to embrace a large propor- 
tion of the most interesting localities in the Holy Land. 
Conducted from Jafia, on the shores of the Levant, to 
Jericho and the Dead Sea — from the vicinity of Hebron 
to the sources of the Jordan — the reader will travel over 
the entire breadth, and very nearly over the whole length, 
of the land. He will visit all the lakes of the Jordan 
valley, and, at various points, the Jordan itself, from the 
Sea of Sodom, at its southern extremity, to the waters of 
Merom, and the magnificent scenery of Banias, at the base 
of the JebeLes-Sheikh — the .mighty Hermon. He will 
pass through all the chief scenes of Scripture history, from 
the hill country of Judah to Dan — including Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, Bethel, Shechem, Samaria, Jezreel, Nazareth, 
and Tiberiaa Ci*ossing the shoulder of Hermon, and 
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descending into the great plain beyond it, he will visit 
Damascus — the oldest of inhabited cities ; thereafter, tra- 
versing the treble range of Anti-Libanus to the ruii^ of 
Baalbek, and passing through Coele-Syria, he will ascend 
the snowy heights of Lebanon, survey its majestic cedars, 
and finally, in the beautiful Bay of Tripoli, regain the 
good yacht St Ursula^ which brought him all the Way 
from home. The route, no doubt, is one over which many 
travellers have passed ; but every one has his own way of 
looking at things ; and, in a land of such undying and 
inexhaustible interest, though so much has been reaped, 
there is still not a little to be gleaned. 

The "volume, as will be seen, makes no show of either 
references or notes. It would have been the easiest thing 
possible, to plant a whole forest of them at the bottom of 
every page. In more elaborate works they are, perhaps, 
indispensable. In such a volume as this they could serve 
hardly any other purpose than that of wearying and per- 
plexing the reader. Whatever seemed necessary in this 
department, the author has endeavoured to work into the 
text ; and so as to supply the information requii*ed, with- 
out interrupting the flow of the narrative. In doing so 
he has generally compared his observations with those of 
the authors of most authority upon the subject; and as 
the result of this comparison his own have been some- 
times corrected, and often made fuller and more complete. 
To these authors, in common with all who would either 
write about or travel in Palestine intelligently, he owes 
a debt of gratitude, which he esteems it equally a duty 
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and a privilege to acknowledge. The limits within which 
he has thought it expedient to confine the size of the 
volume, together with the incessant pressure of his mdi- 
naiy avocations while preparing it, have dldiged him 
considerably to abridge the latter part of the narrative 

One object he has had especially in view, — to gather 
around his course the manifold associations of Scripture, 
and by connecting, as much as possible, each successive 
scene with the sacred history which it so vividly recalls, 
to make the reader participate in the delightful conviction 
which, at every step, was forced more irresistibly upon 
his own mind, that the Bible history is, and must be, both 
real and true. This conviction, though only confirming 
a belief that was solid and settled before, the author felt 
to be the best reward of a jounrey through the Holy Land. 
If his experience in this particular shall help to commu- 
nicate a like feeling to the mind of any of those who may 
honour his volume with a perusal, it will not have been 
written in vain. 


Glasgow, 25th February, 1859. 
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NOTES OF 


A OLEEICAL FUELOUGH. 


CHAPTEK 1. 

The voyage and its incidents, from the Clyde to the Mediterranean— A 
passing vieW of Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria — A visit to Cairo, 
Memphis, and the Pyramids. 

Early in the spring of 1857, the state of my health had made 
it necessary that I should leave home. Four and twenty years’ 
uninterrupted service in the Christian ministry in a great city 
had begun at length to tell upon my constitution in effects 
which it seemed unsafe to trifle with. The medicine most 
needed, in the opinion of the competent authorities, was a good 
clerical furlough, to be spent as fer away as possible from tlie 

“ fumus strepitusque Romse ” 

The leave was promptly and cordially granted by my ecclesi- 
astical superiors, but the embarrassing question remained — 
Where was I to go? We were only as yet in the middle of 
February, and the weather was cold and stormy. It was not 
a time, as Baillie Nicol Jarvie would have said, to turn one’s 
back on the comforts of the Saltmarket.” Bile and dyspepsia 
shrink with instinctive dread from the chilling winds and the 
damp beds which a journey at so inclement a season of the year 
inevitably suggests. -All at once, however, and quite unex- 
pectedly, a way of escape was opened for me out of these doubts 
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and difficulties. One day while I was in the very act of rumin- 
ating on them in my study, an esteemed friend, Mr. Tennent, 
of Wellpark, who had heard of my perplexity, came in and 
accosted me in some such words as these — ‘‘My yacht, the 
St Urmia, is getting ready for sea. In a fortnight I sail for 
the Mediterranean. Come with me. A week will cany us 
into a warmer climate. I shall go where you like — to Italy, 
Egypt, or the Holy Land ! ” 

Here was an offer worth all the prescriptions of all the Medi- 
cal Faculties in the world. I grew well at the very Ijjiought of it. 
I had had my day-dreams, many a time, about the Nile and the 
pyramids, about Jerusalem and the Dead Sea; but that I should 
ever tread the soil of the land of the Pharaohs, or see that city 
where my Lord was crucified, had, up till that moment, appeared 
to be among the unlikeliest of human things. To enhance the 
attractiveness of this proposal, it was made, by its kind author, 
part and parcel of it that my wife and one of the members 
of my family should accompany me. It needs not to say that 
this somewhat exciting interview decided my course. The 
requisite preparations were quickly made, and at three p.m. on 
Wednesday, the 4th of March, we left Glasgow by rail to join 
the yacht. At Greenock we got into one of the Clyde steamers, 
and by six o’clock w^e were on board the St. Ursula, which was 
lying at anchor in the bay of the beautiful village of Fairlie, on 
the coast of Ayrshii-e, about a mile off from her owner’s country- 
house. 

It had been blowing hard all day, but towards evening the 
wind fell, the sky cleared, and everything seemed to promise 
well for the morrow, when we were to proceed upon our voyage. 
Qur sailing party, eight in number, had all arrived. They 
consisted of three ladies, Mrs. H. P., Miss L., and Mrs. B.; of 
four gentlemen, — Mr. Tennent and his brother, the Rev. Mr. 
Grant Brown, my son Laurence, a boy of ten years of age, and 
myself. Mr. Brown had been a missionary to the Jews in Syria 
and Egypt, and his knowledge of these countries and of the 
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Arabic tongue promised to make bim of mncb service to us, both 
as an interpreter and as a guide. 

The yacht had a crew, including the active and intelligent 
master, Mr. Caimey, of ten seamen, besides a cook and steward. 
We were, therefore, in all twenty souls. As for the gallant 
craft in which we had embarked, she was a Cowes -built, 
schooner-rigged yacht, of nearly 200 tons burden ; fit for all 
weathers and for any sea. Save the anchor watch, all hands 
mustered in the saloon to join in our evening worship, in which, 
before quitting our native shores, we committed both ourselves 
and the friends we were leaving behind to the care of Him who 
is Lord equally of the sea and of the dry land. 

About six o’clock on the following morning we weighed 
anchor and made sail. The beginning of our voyage was some- 
what discouraging. During the night the wind had gone round 
from north to south, and when I went on deck an hour after wc 
left Fairlie Bay, it was already blowing half a gale, and right 
in our teeth. In the face of it" we held on, beating down 
channel, till we were abreast of Pladda, when it was deemed 
advisable, instead of crashing any longer into the continually 
rising sea, to run into Lamlash. As that noble natural harbour 
of refuge was under our lee, we swept into it in little more than 
half-an-hour after putting about, and dropped our anchor in the 
midst of a fleet of fifty or sixty vessels, which had already 
sought shelter there the same morning or the day before. 

Here we lay all that day and the next, the weather showing 
no signs of improvement. It was rather trying, at the end of 
two days, to find ourselves not more than five or six hours’ sail 
from home. The incident, however, was not without its use. 
It gave us a lesson in sea life;— showing us its great uncertainties 
and compelling us to feel and to realize that dependence on a 
Higher Power which we are naturally so unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, and so slow to learn. In the course of the second day 
and during a temporary lull of the storm, some of us went 
ashore, and had an invigorating walk round the head of the bay ; 
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while Mr. Tennent, " on hospitable thoughts intent,” contrived 
at the same time to make purchase, at a farm-house on the hill 
side, of a fat sheep, which was forthwith slain and sent on board 
in the evening. The sky, for a few hours that afternoon, had 
looked so promising than many of the vessels in the bay had got 
up the second anchor which they had all been compelled to let go, 
and seemed to be preparing for a start. Before the night fell, 
however, the rack had become as wild, and the wind as fierce as 
ever, and the second anchors were all again dropped into the sea. 

As for us of the St. U rsula, we were resolved at all hazards 
to venture out next morning, even if we should get no farther 
th an Campbeltown Bay. At eight A. M., accordingly, on Saturday, 
the 7 th of March, we bade farewell to Lamlash. The morning 
sun, gleaming at intervals through the hurrying clouds,' was 
gilding the snowy peaks of Goatfell as we glided out between 
the Holy Tsle and the mainland of Arran. The wind had come 
up to the west, and we had comparatively smooth watef so long 
as we were under the wing of the land — ^beyond it all was 
storm and fury as before. On however the gallant ship sped at 
the rate of ten-and-a-half knots an hour, and by three o’clock in 
the afternoon we were off Donaghadee. Already we were count- 
ing on a fine run down the Irish Channel, when gradually, as the 
day closed in and night came on, the wind fell off more and more 
to the south, and it became increasingly evident that the best 
thing we could do would be to fight our way into Kingston har- 
boxir, and see what better fortune another day might bring. 

The sea was very rough, and sounded below like minute 
guns as it banged in successive billows against the weather-bow. 
Wondering what it could mean, when midnight had passed and 
there were still no symptoms of smoother water, I went on deck 
to see what was going on, and where we were. We were op- 
posite the hill of Howth. Both wind and tide were coming 
strong out of Dublin Bay, and there was no possibility of enter- 
ing it without a long tack seaward to the south-east. It w&h 
a fine sight to see our brave ship battling with the gale, as. 
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with her foresail washed half way up with the foam and spray, 
and with a treble reef in her mainsail, she bounded along 
over the raging deep. I remained on deck till we got to^our 
anchorage at two in the morning. The roaring of the sea and 
the howling of the wind through the rigging, as she was put 
about to run in towards the land, were terrific. The night was 
wild in the extreme, but there was good moonlight. With the 
exception of a pilot-boat that was hanging about the weather- 
shore, keeping herself out of harm’s way, there was not a sail to 
be seen. Kot a man of the crew had left the deck, save to snatch 
a hasty dinner, since we left Lamlash. They had had a rough 
day of it ; and were, doubtless, as well pleased as the rest of us 
when we were at length folded within the long arms of the 
mole harbour of Kingston, as snug and quiet as if we had been 
anchored in a mill-pond. 

Here we spent the Sabbath, throughout the whole of which 
the gale continued. About five A.M. on Monday the yacht began 
to rock like a cradle. Knowing that she lay nearly opposite 
the harbour mouth, it was easy to conjecture the cause of this 
phenomenon: the wind had shifted to the north, and was 
now sending the swell right in upon us. This was some con- 
solation for having our rest disturbed at so early an hour. The 
weather-glasses, of which we had three — the common mercurial 
barometer, the aneroid, and the sympesometer — were all on the 
rise, a further indication of the clear weather that cometh 
out of the north.” By-and-by the clank of the lever and chain 
gave note of preparation for again putting to sea. On reaching 
the deck all my auguries were verified. The anchor was already 
hove short ; and as soon as the men had breakfasted, the order 
was given to sail. It is always an interesting moment the 
getting under weigh. In this particular case the excitement 
was not a little increased by the circumstances of our position. 
A strong breeze was blowing into the harbour mouth, and a 
great swell was tumbling in along with it. A coasting vessel 
that had been lying beside us had just lifted her anchor, and 
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was making the best of her way out. Five or six times succes- 
sively she edged up to the opening, and as often was baffled in 
the attempt to escape. It cost her a full half-hour’s tacking to 
and fro before she got clear. 

Our turn came next, and we were ill-placed for a move : one 
vessel lay across our bows within twenty yards, and another 
about three lengths of us astern. Backing the top-sails the 
moment the anchor was started, the St. Urmia was forced back 
stern- ways to get clear of the vessel ahead ; and when all but 
touching the other vessel astern, the yards were braced round. 
She gathered way immediately, and was got by this manoeuvre 
into a more open space. This done, her head was instantly laid 
for the harbour’s mouth; and without needing to make a single 
tack, she shot slanting out through the narrow opening — all but 
in the wind’s eye — and in five minutes we were at sea. It was 
cleverly done. The sky was now clear, and the sun shone 
brightly out, though the hills all round the noble bay, from 
Howth on the one side to Killiney on the other, were white 
with snow. By three in the afternoon we were passing the 
Tuskar light, having run down the Irish coast thus far at the 
rate of ten knots an hour. The wind was fair, the sky without 
a cloud, the sea had gone down, and everything appeared to be- 
token a quiet passage across the redoubtal^ Bay of Biscay, to- 
wards which we were now steering steadily on. We thought 
we had seen the last of old Ireland when its fading coast-line 
melted away in the distance as the daylight disappeared. But 
we were not to be done with it so soon. When the sun rose 
next morning, it foxind us rolling about in the open sea, upon 
the slow heaving swell of the Atlantic, with hardly a breath to 
fill the sails. 

In a few hours the wind began to rise, and from the very 
opposite point of the compass to the wind of yesterday. By 
mil-day it had risen to a gale. To avoid burying her sharp 
bows in ^he heavy seas we lay to. The main boom was made 
fast amidships, and with nothing but the tiysail and staysail 
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shown to the wind, she swam like a duck, scarcely taking a 
drop of water on board. At five in the afternoon, however, as 
the storm was rapidly increasing, and there seemed no doubt 
that we were fairly in for the equinoctial gales, it was decided to 
make for Cork, and to take refuge for a day or two at the Cove. 

To run down in a gale of wind on a lee shore at night is 
somewhat hazardous. We had moonlight, it is true, but the 
sky wa& covered with thick clouds, and driving blasts of rain 
made the distance hazy and dark. To keep Cork under our lee 
Mr. Cairney resolved to steer on the Kinsale light, which, being 
nearly 200 feet above the level of the sea, and very brilliant, is 
seen much farther off than the Cork light, which is greatly lower 
in position, and of a dull red. We were about forty-five miles 
south-east of Kinsale when we put about, and in three hours we 
sighted the light. Having got far enough in to catch the loom 
of the land, we ran down the coast before the wind, which was 
now blowing fiercely from the south-west. The entrance into 
the capacious and magnificent harbour of Cork forms the apex 
of a triangle, of which the open sea is the base, and the sides are 
the converging coast lines. Nothing could be grander than the 
scene which was here exhibited. Driven into this continually 
narrowing space the sea was all lashed into sheets of foam, over 
which the yacht, wfth only her stay and top sails set, rushed 
along at twelve or thirteen knots an hour. 

At a little before ten o’clock we swept in through the gigantic 
gateway — the break in the rocky wall of the coast — which forms 
the entrance into the noble harbour. In a few minutes more 
we had rounded Spike Island, and dropped our anchor off Queens- 
town, in waters which the storm could not reach. We had been 
reeling to and fro, and staggering like a drunken man,” and 
now we had got into the ‘‘desired haven.” In our evening 
worship we sung the portion of the 107th psalm in which that 
expressive imagery is employed. We had realized all the force 
and power of its application literally considered; we now tried 
to take home its spiritual* meaning, and sought that when life’s 
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troubled voyage should have come to a close, we might gain 
that heavenly harbour where all is safety and peace. 

To a landsman, a voyage at sea is the opening up of an en- 
tirely new department of life. Everything is strange. The 
very sounds he hears, and the sights that meet his eye, are such 
AS to suggest continually that he is in quite a different sort of 
world from the one in which he has been accustomed to live. 


When he awakes in the night, the gurgling, gushing noise of 
the water close to his ear, reminds him, perhaps somewhat un- 
pleasantly, that there is only a plank between him and the de- 
vouring deep. When wearied and worn out at times with the 
incessant creaking and rolling of the ship, he begins to grow im- 
patient of the annoyance, and would fain escape into some 
quieter place where his rest would no longer be so cruelly dis- 
turbed, the unwelcome thought gradually dawns upon his mind 
that escape is simply impossible, and that the creaking and roll- 
ing must just go on till another and mightier will than his has 
decided that it shall cease. He is haunted, too, ever and anon, 
with a painful feeling of his own utter ignorance and uncertainty 
as to what may be going to happen. That sudden fall of some 
heavy tackle on the deck, or those hurrying feet running back- 
wards and forwards immediately above his head — what can they 
mean ? They startle him out of his sleep, and set him upon all 
sorts of conjectures. But what can he do? Even were he to 
get up and try to grope his way to the companion, the chances 
are, he would succeed in nothing but in losing his way and 
breaking his head or his shins against something or other in the 
dark. It is then ho feels, as he never felt before, the cutting 
force of Dr. J ohnson’s definition of a ship at sea, as being a place 
in which one is imprisoned, with the additional disadvantage of 
the risk of being drowned. 

Thi^ to be sure, is only one side of the picture. It has other 


and more pleasing aspects, especially to those who possessed 
of tolerably good nerves, and who, like myself, enjoy a happy 


immunity from that peculiar malady which constitutes to many 
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the grand misery of the sea. Look at that great ocean across 
which the ship is pursuing her trackless course. What endless 
varieties it exhibits. At one time, lying motionless in the calm, 
it seems, in its perfect quiescence, as if it would never stir again. 
Anon rippling with the gentle breeze, like the sweet playful face 
of a child dimpling all over with smiles, it looks so innocent and 
harmless that timidity itself grows bold. A few hours more — 
sometimes far leas — and the child has become a giant, the smile 
has passed into a terrific frown, and, lashed into fury by the ris- 
ing storm, the raging deep tosses the vexed ship like a feather 
on its heaving breast. And yet this changeful mood is one of 
old Ocean’s chiefest charms. There is no condition it assumes 
that so soon becomes unbearable as a breathless calm. As day 
after day passes on and the ship lies lazily looking down on its 
own unmoving shadow, or rolling idly from side to side on the 
unbroken swell of the glassy sea, every eye begins to look 
wistfully out for the signs of the coming breeze, and every ear 
longs to hear again the loud piping winds. Experience soon 
tells on even the least courageous, and teaches them to smile at 
their former fears. What the Italian poet so beautifully de- 
scribes, a voyage of a few weeks seldom fails to enable even the 
timidest to understand, if not thoroughly to realize : — 

Chi mai non vide fuggir )e sponde 
La prima volta che va per I’onde ; 

Crede ogni stella per lui funesta, 

Teme ogni zeffiro come tempesta. 

Un picciol moto tremar lo fa, 

Ma reso esperto ei poco teme 

Che dorme al suono del msu* che heme 

0 sulla prora cantando va. 

But, for the reader’s sake, I must get out of Queenstown, as 
the Cove of Cork is now called, as soon as possible. We entered 
it on the jyening of Tuesday the 10th, and it was on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday the 18th, that we bade it finally good bye. 
I flay finally, for we had a leave-taking considerably sooner. 
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Towards evening on the 11th the weather looked so encourag- 
ing that orders were issued to sail early next day. When I 
went on deck that morning about seven o’clock, the sky was 
bright, the sea smooth, and any wind there was blew out of the 
north. ‘‘We have got a fair wind at last, Mr. Currie,” I said, 
addressing the mate. “Yes, sir,” he answered; “but we shall 
have it all south, and plenty of it ere long.” “What makes you 
think so?” “Look at them fields above the town, sir;” — they 
were white with hoar frost — “depend on it, sir,” continued the 
mate, “we are not far from a change of both wind and weather.” 

We made sail notwithstanding, and began to slip down the 
channel with the tide, aided by the lightest possible air of wind. 
We had got clear of most of the vessels in the anchorage when we 
found ourselves suddenly embarrassed by a brigantine lying 
right in our way. The breeze, however, such as it was, would 
have served to carry us to leeward, had it not lulled all at obce, 
and left us to be drifted by the strong run of the ebb-tide com- 
ing round the spit of Spike Island, right down on the unlucky 
vessel. All was now excitement : Mr. Cairney shouted to the 
master of the brigantine to slack out his cable, which, if promptly 
done, would have allowed us room to pass. With his arms folded, 
the fellow stood looking at us over his bulwarks, and did nothing 
but discharge at us a volley of hideous oaths. The next moment 
we were caught by the heel on his cable ; and swinging round in 
half a second, we had snapped in the collision his top-mast, jib- 
boom, and spritsail-yard; while one of his spars had most provok- 
ingly poked a hole in the clew of our splendid new mainsail. By 
the help of a kedge anchor, and the brigantine at length paying 
out more cable, we shook her off and got clear; the detention 
was just long enough to settle the question of our sailing for that 
day at least. Before we got matters arranged with this trouble- 
some customer, the mate’s prophecy had been fulfilled to the 
letter. The wind was already blowing in strong gusts from the 
south; the sun was hid in a threatening bank of clouds, and 
the gale was rising fast. Had we been fairly at sea we might 
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have held on. Still inside the harbour mouth, as vre were, dis- 
cretion was deemed the better part of valour, and we betook 
ourselves to our former position, alongside of H.M.S. Hogue, 
which towered up like a floating fortress beside us. “ 

The gale continued with little intermission for several days. 
So violent was it even in the Cove that about noon, on Saturday 
the 14th, our gigantic neighbour broke from her moorings and 
nearly overwhelmed an unfortunate emigrant ship that had 
come in the night before with her masts sprung, and was lying 
two or three hundred yards astern. As the Hogue was drifting 
down upon her the scene was most exciting. Fortunately the 
anchors thrown out brought up the runaway just as she was 
getting foul of the emigrant ship. The man-of-warsmen clus- 
tered like bees along the yards; hatchets were busily plied: 
steam was got up with all speed, and at length having cut all 
clear, the huge block-ship weighed, crept slowly up against the 
wind, and came to anchor at the mouth of the Lee, under the 
shelter of the high land, where she caught less of the storm. 

This protracted delay gave me an opportunity of preaching 
in the Scotch church on the succeeding Lord’s-day. Many of 
the emigrants had come ashore to be present ; and being coun- 
trymen of my own, I was glad to have an opportunity of ad- 
dressing them, and of trying to say something suitable to their 
condition and prospects. The Scotch church, a tasteful Gothic 
building, with a very pretty spire, standing as it does on an 
elevation at the extremity of the town, is one of the most 
noticeable objects upon the shore of this beautiful bay. * 

Both the officers of the Hogue and the weather-wise people 
ashore strongly dissuaded us from leaving Queenstown till 
these gales should have spent their force. One day we made a 
trip to Cork ; another we inspected the dockyards and hospitals, 
and enjoyed the hospitalities of Haulbowline ; a third we 
rambled about Queenstown itself, but still time was hanging 
heavily upon our hands. The warm climate we had hoped to 
reach in a week was now, at the end of a fortnight, as flir offi as 
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ever. The worst of it was that the climate in question was likely 
to be warm overmuch by the time we should get to it, unless 
we made &r greater speed in future than we had been doing 
hitherto. It was therefore with genei-al joy we at length found 
ourselves, about ten A.M. of Wednesday the 18th, running gaily 
out to sea, under a bright sunny sky and with a perfectly favour- 
able wind. The breeze freshened as the day wore on, and our 
progress was most satisfaotoiy. About five in the afternoon 
we passed close to a floating wreck, always a touching and 
solemnizing sight. She seemed to be either a Kinsale hooker, 
or a French lugger. On the starboard bow, as it rose on the 
swell, we could make out “No. 18,” and “ Yi” — the first two 
letters of her name. She was evidently a fishing vessel, for her 
nets were hanging over the lee gunwale which was submerged in 
the sea. From her size she must have had a crew of five or six 
men. There was no vestige remaining of either mast or bowsprit, 
and the opinion of the seamen was that she must have been run 
down in the dark. The facts were entered in the log, but the 
story of the wreck, like that of a thousand others, will probably 
continue unknown till the day when the sea shall give up her dead. 

On the following morning we imagined for a while that we 
were approaching another spectacle of the same painful kind. 
I was on deck at sunrise. The long swell of the Atlantic, 
rising in majestic ridges and sinking down in deep and broad 
valleys, was singularly grand. As the level sun shot his early 
rays along the face of the ocean, one side of each watery hollow 
gleamed in the strong light like a wall of silver, while the other, 
darkened by its own shadow, was of the deepest bottle green. 
These vast rollers came sweeping on in long unbroken lines, 
and only when the yacht was poised for a moment on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, was it possible to see from the deck to any 
distance aroimd. At such a moment the look-out had got sight 
of a* Vessel, the appearance of which created an immediate stir. 
The mate, having run up the rigging with the glass, confirmed 
the observation of the man who had first seen her, that her 
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masts were hanging overboard. Mr, Cairney was immediately 
called, and leave asked and given to run towards her as she was 
about three miles to leeward. It was pleasant to see the eager- 
ness of the men, animated by the hope of rescuing some poor 
fellow who might be still clinging to the supposed wreck. As 
we neared her the mystery was cleared up by the discovery that 
she was simply a French fishing vessel, with her masts hauled 
down that she might ride easier, and hanging upon her nets as 
she plied her hardy vocation in the open sea. We tacked 
immediately, of course, and stood on our own way. 

The fine weather with which we left the Cove did not con- 
tinue with us four and twenty hours. The wind went all round 
the compass, but always stayed longest in the adverse quarter. 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday passed away, and we were 
still traversing the outer edge of the Bay of Biscay, and con- 
tending with the great Atlantic waves. At length, about six 
o’clock on Monday morning, we got our firat sight of the Spanish 
coast. It was the high land near Cape Ortegal that first met 
our view. In a few hours we were abreast of Cape Finisterre, 
the western extremity of Europe, and running rapidly down the 
Spanish shore. As yet the atmosphere was cold and wintry- 
like as ever. The mountains of Spain looked quite as bleak as 
those of our own Scotland had done when we left them more 
than a fortnight before. By the afternoon we had got as fax 
south as Yigo, when the wind again headed us and rose at the 
same time into a gale. To keep a good offing we tacked away 
out into the open sea, and then lay-to all night in a raging storm. 
This proved however to be the last expiring breath of the equi- 
noctial gales. Towards morning its fury abated, and the wind 
now coming up into the west, it sent us along at q rapid rate 
upon our way. In the course of that same day we passed from 
winter into summer. The gray, bleak, repulsive look disappeared 
from the face of both sea and sky ; the clouds rolled gradually 
away; the sun shone out with a most reviving warmth; the 
beautiful shores of Portugal stretched in their soft blue fiir away 
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along the line of our course, and Mr. Tennent’s promise was at 
length fulfilled. 

Jt was all fair-weather sailing with us now onwards to Gib- 
raltar. About one p.m. on Wednesday we were opposite that 
magnificent headland, the Rock of Lisbon. At the same hour 
on the day following we passed Cape St. Vincent, where Sir 
J ohn Jarvis won his great victory and founded the title of his 
fiamily. On Friday we were becalmed for several hours in the 
Bay of Cadiz, where the heat was so great that the pitch began 
to ooze out from the seams of the deck. In the evening we 
passed Cape Trafalgar, the scene of the crowning victory and 
glorious death of the heroic Nelson. And on the morning of 
Saturday the 28th, about nine o’clock, we dropped our anchor 
beneath the Rock of Gibraltar. 

We had been much retarded during the previous night by a 
dense fog, which for many hours made it impossible to see 
twenty yards from the ship. Off Cape Trafalgar, and eastwards 
along the Spanish shore, there are many formidable reefs and 
shoals, which embarrassed us not a little. The wind was light, 
and the indraught of the current at one time bore us down upon 
the ticklish ground, till the lead-line showed us only three and a 
half fathoms. Fortunately the breeze freshened when we most 
needed it, and we stood over towards the African coast. The 
detention caused by the fog did us this favour, however, that it 
kept us lianging on about the mouth of the Straits till the dawn, 
and thus gave us the advantage of daylight for the magnificent 
scenery which lines, on either hand, the entrance into the Medi- 
terranean. 

The mountains on the African side have the undoubted 
pre-eminence in elevation and grandeur. The Bay of Gibraltar 
runs up six or seven miles into the land, and is about five miles 
broad. The noble range of the Tarifa mountains bounds its 
western shore, and the ancient moorish-looking town of Algesiras 
lies at their feet. On the summit of the lower range of hills that 
(dope upwards from the head of the bay stands the town of St 
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Boque, and immediately to the east of it, there is an eminence 
called the Queen of Spain’s Seat, in allusion to a story that when 
Gibraltar was taken in 1704, the Spanish Queen sat there dis- 
consolate for three days. The Rock of Gibraltar itself, rising 



abruptly to the height of 1450 feet, and about three miles in 
length, shuts in the bay on the east. The town of Gibraltar lies 
at the base of the north-western face of the rock. The barracks 
and the suburban residences of the chief officers and of the 
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oommercial magnates of the place stretch away southwards from 
the town, along the shores of the bay, as far as to Europa Point, 
the seaward extremity of the rock. 

The rock itself has the sea on three sides of it — on the west, 
south, and east. At the north end it descends in a precipice of 
eleven or twelve hundred feet upon the narrow, flat, and sandy 
isthmus which joins it on to the mainland of Spain. A very 
slight elevation of the sea would completely submerge this isth- 
mus and make the rock one of “the British isles.” On the north 
and east it is impregnable by nature, rising, as it does on these 
two sides, right up like a wall for more than a thousand feet. 
At the southern extremity, and along its western base from 
Europa Point to the isthmus, there is some little space between 
the rock and the sea; and here every inch of the ground is elabo- 
rately fortified. The rock itself is a huge mass of limestone, gray 
and weather-beaten, but full of strong vegetation, which pushes 
out from every crevice, and almost clothes the lower half of 
the hill in a verdant and flowery mantle of exquisite beauty. 

Scarcely had we cast anchor in the bay when the pratique 
boat was alongside of us, and a demand made for our bill of 
health. It was handed immediately to one of the pratique 
boatmen, who laid hold of it with a long pair of tongs, and in 
this fashion presented it to the visiting officer. This function- 
ary, grasping it, in his turn, with a similar instrument, placed it 
on one of the thwarts of his boat, turned it over wdth the points 
of the tongs, and finding that all was right, informed us we 
might land when we pleased. We did so immediately; and were 
greatly amused and interested with the whole scene around 
us. The light feluccas, with their triangular sails dashing in 
and out as we approached the mole; the endless varieties of 
costume when we readied it ; the Babel of strange tongues ; the 
pannier-laden donkeys ; the fine Spanish mules ; the intensely 
warlike aspect of the place — soldiers at every turn, cannon over- 
looking eveiy approach — formed altogether a combination as 
striking as it was novel. There was the turbaned Moor, with 
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Ills bare bronzed legs and sandalled feet, clad in bia ooarse 
striped haik, strolling al^ut with his long stride and careless 
air; there was the black-capped Barbary Jew, with his dark 
cunning eyes, his round dumpy figure and gaude look, sailing 
along in his capacious blue blouse and white sash ; there was 
the sharp-witted Greek with his little red Albanian cap ; there 
was the dark-whiskered Spaniard with his round sombrero, like a 
turban of black felt, his short jacket, red sash, and knee breeches; 
there was tlie Genoese native of Gibraltar, with his semi-English 
costume ; there were the various classes of our own military-^ 
the 9 2d Highlander with his tartan kilt and grand feathered 
bonnet, the artillery-man in his smart blue uniform and the red- 
firocked engineer; and among these, every now and then, there 
appeared the unmistakeable face of the canny Scotch merchant, 
evidently thriving in the midst of this multifarious throng, and 
probably making his own out of them all. 

There are few places in the world where so many tribes and 
tongues are represented within so limited a space. And no 
wonder; for Gibraltar is, in some sense, the central point be- 
tween the four,quarters of the world. It is the stepping-stone 
that connects Europe and AMca, and it is the half-way house 
between America and Asia. After a short ramble through 
the town, my wife, my little boy, and myself, procured at the 
civil police office a permit to ascend the hill, which, however, 
seemed to be of no manner of use, as no one ever questioned us, or 
asked a sight of the document. Escorted by a young Spanish 
gentleman, we went first to the excavations, as they are called-— 
battei-ies tunnelled inside the face of the solid rock. In these 
we penetrated as far as to St. George’s Hall, overhanging the 
isthmus. It is a rude but spacious cavern, scooped out of the 
live rock. The windows are rugged embrasures, through which 
heavy guns look ominously out — ^those in front commanding the 
isthmus, those on the left sweeping the bay and the shipping, 
and those on the right having a wide range over the Mediter- 
ranean. P^m the embrasures the rock descends in a sheer pre- 
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cipice of 500 or 600 feet, and ascends to about the same height 
above. In the face of the same giganjic wall of rock, about 100 
feet lower down, there is another excavation, or long tunnel, 
loop-holed all along in the same fashion as the one through 
which we had passed, and, like it, mounted with heavy ordnance. 
A third battery crowns the summit of this northern face of the 
hill, which thus looks down like a huge three-decker anchored 
alongside of Spain. All these tiers of batteries communicate 
internally with each other by spiral stairs cut through the heart 
of the rock. There are altogether, we were informed, about 900 
pieces of artillery mounted upon the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Leaving the excavations, we toiled up the well-made zig-zags 
and long slanting paths, along the face of the gray-lichened 
rocks, till we reached the signal station, which is placed near 
the middle of the ridge-line of the rock. Here there are three 
men always on duty, with a powerful telescope beside them. 
Their business is to signal the approach of the steam-packets, 
and to give notice of every ship that enters the bay, by hoisting 
a ball or flag distinctive of her class and country. 

The ridge is very narrow. The rock, in short, is like a gi- 
gantic wedge resting on the broad end, and with the sharp edge 
turned up to the sky. The little paved plateau of the signal 
station is not more than twenty feet broad. To lean over the 
wall on the one side of it, is to look right down on the Mediter- 
ranean. To do the same thing on the other, is to overhang the 
fortifications that line the shores of Gibraltar Bay. The view 
from this point is superb. Looking southward across the Straits 
we had before us the rugged and lofty mountains of Africa, with 
the stupendous Ape’s Hill, rising high above them all; west- 
wards, beyond the bay, we were confronted by the Tarifa moun- 
tains in Spain; northwards, the Ronda mountains, conical 
shaped, of great height, and flecked with snow, bounded the view; 
and down the long withdrawing valleys that lie between these 
and the Tarifa mountains, gleamed the winding silvery lines of 
two fine rivers which finally discharge their waters into the head 
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of the bay; eastwards, the broad, blue, sapphire-like floor of the 
Mediterranean stretched away from the base of the rock, bright 
and unruffled as the azure heaven above. Where else could one 
hope to combine, in one single view, so much beauty and gmn- 
deur of natural scenery, with so much of profoundly interesting 
historical association. We were standing on one of those pillars 
of Hercules that bounded, in this direction, the geography of the 
ancient world, and we were looking out, between those pillars, 
on that glorious maritime gateway through which Columbus 
went forth to discover the New World; which now vies in arts, 
intelligence, and energy, with the most cultivated countries of 
the Old. We had lying at our feet, and immediately above the 
present town of Gibraltar, the ancient Moorish foi't, built up- 
wards of 1100 years ago, and reminding us of the African tor- 
rent that once rolled northwards to the Pyrenees, and that 
threatened to subjugate Europe to the Moslem power and faith. 
And, finally, from the summit of the rock, there floated above 
our heads the meteor flag of England,” telling how triumph- 
antly that torrent has been driven back ; and how, not the arms 
merely, but the civilization and the Christianity of the most 
advanced of European nations, are marching onwards in that 
grand “ crusade ” that is to sweep barbarism away before it, and 
to enlighten and to bless the whole southern and eastern world. 

In the afternoon a kind friend, a resident in Gibraltar, drove 
us out to his country villa at Campomento, about two miles 
beyond the Spanish lines. The road for a considerable part of 
the way lies along the beach, on the very margin of the sea. 
Here we had a third horse put to the carriage to help us over 
the soft sand, and we dashed along with the Avheels on one side 
of the carriage splashing through the water. This beach seems 
to be the favourite ride of the English at Gibraltar, many of 
whom, ladies and gentlemen, we met cantering along on horse- 
back, enjoying the fresh sea breeze. To us the most interesting 
sight was the endless line of peasants, some with their donkeys 
and panniers, others with their small carts, returning home, after 
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having disposed of the fruits, vegetables, milk, <kc., which they 
had carried into the town. At the Spanish lines — ^the point 
where the Spanish territory begins — the carts and panniers of 
a multitude of these peasants were undergoing examination by 
the Spanish custom-house officers. It seems that, through the 
peasants, a brisk smuggling trade is carried oh, in all sorts of 
wares, especially those of English manufacture. 

Campomento, to which our drive extended, is so called as 
having been the place where the combined forces of France and 
Spain encamped, when prosecuting the memorable siege of Gib- 
raltar, near the close of last century. The wheat in the neigh- 
bouring fields was about as far advanced as it is with us in the 
middle of June, and the barley was in ear. In our friend’s 
pretty little garden, roses, stock gillyflower, lilies of the Nile, 
&c., &c., were in full bloom. In returning we crossed by the 
Spanish lines to the eastern aide of the isthmus. This route 
conducted us to the base of the rock where it springs up from 
the sandy plain in a perpendicular precipice of twelve or thirteen 
hundred feet. Turning westwards beneath this mighty wall we 
entered, at the point where the rock meets Gibraltar Bay, the 
gate of the town, and hurried down through an inner gate to 
the mole, just in time to get back to our home in the yacht. 
The gun-fire at ten minutes to seven o’clock p.m. shuts all the 
gates of Gibraltar, after which there is no getting out without 
special permission. 

Next day was the Sabbath. It had been arranged that Mr. 
Grant Brown should conduct the early morning service in the 
Presbyterian church of Gibraltar, and that I should take that 
of the forenoon. The former service was devoted to the 9 2d 
regiment, who attended in a body, and filled the entire church. 
The second service was for the Scotch civilians, and for such 
detachments from the artillery and the other regiments in gar- 
rison as might belong to the Presbyterian churcL The place of 
worship was built by the Free Church of Scotland, and occupies 
an excellent position, standing, as it does, in one of the principal 
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squares of the town. It is a handsome structure, with a very 
pretty tower. I was not present in the morning, having re- 
mained in the yacht to conduct Divine service on board, as only 
a limited number of our men could be allowed to come ashore. 
At the forenoon service in the church the centre of the area 
below was occupied by the civilians, while the aisles and the 
galleries were crowded with soldiers. I never preached to a 
more interesting, or to a seemingly more attentive audience. It 
was a great happiness and privilege to have an opportunity of 
preaching the gospel to these poor fellows, far away from their 
native land, and many of whom had come through all the 
terrible and trying scenes of the Crimean war. 

The excellent and faithful Free Church minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Sutherland, has here a very important and extensive field 
of labour, both among the soldiers and the citizens. Moreover, 
Gibraltar is a door of entrance for God’s Word into Spain; and 
every day tracts and religious books are made to pass through 
it. We found labouring under Mr. Sutherland’s auspices, a 
Spanish refugee, M. Rouette, a lawyer, who had come to Gib- 
raltar about five months before. He had suffered an imprison- 
ment in Spain of seven months, for the sole crime of preaching 
Christ to his benighted countrymen. He was now under sen- 
tence of banishment from his own country till he should consent 
to return to the bosom of the Papal church. Though shut out 
from Spain, he had still access to his countrymen, many of 
whom attended his meetings to hear the W^ord of God. Nor is 
that Word bound. From Gibraltar it contrives to enter Spain, 
where its influence appears to be decidedly on the increase, and 
where Protestant truth is evidently gaining ground. 

The following morning we were ashore by seven o’clock. A 
carriage, previously engaged, was waiting for those of us who 
had determined on seeing a little more of the scenery of the 
rock. We drove down, accordingly, to Europa Point, taking the 
upper road in going, and the lower in returning. It took us 
quite by surprise to find so much, both of variety and beauty, 
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within so limited a space ; winding, as the road does, up and 
down among the rocks, and through the countless little pictu- 
resque ravines that furrow the base of the hill, every hundred 
yards presents a new scene. The vegetation was everywhere 
luxuriant beyond description; the gardens were all glowing 
with gay and brilliant flowers ; the peach and pear trees were 
covered with blossom ; the graceful palm rose above the dense 
foliage of the shrubberies and gardens which clustered around 
every villa ; the lemon and the orange trees were laflen with 
their golden fruit. To add to the charm of this magnificent 
vegetation, it was springing up in the midst of the ruggedest 
and most fantastic rocks, through the openings of which every 
here and there the eye caught enchanting vistas of the sea, and 
of the noble mountains of Africa and Spain. 

In coming back through the town we had a further oppor- 
tunity of studying that strange medley of peoples and costumes 
that forms, to a stranger, one of the most curious sights of Gib- 
raltar. The market, near to the north port, and close to the 
mole where we were about to embark, was the last place we 
visited. Here all sorts of articles for the table are sold — fish, 
provisions, vegetables, fruit, eggs, fowls, &c., &c. Most things 
seemed to be dearer than they are with us at home, excepting 
oranges and lemons, which were invitingly cheap: the finest 
oranges in the market, of great size, and of the choicest quality, 
were sold at four for a penny; lemons at a penny-half-penny a 
dozen. 

At a quarter to twelve, we got into our boat, carrying with 
us, of course, an ample supply of these delightful fniits. At 
twelve we were on board, and precisely twenty-five minutes 
thereafter we had got clear of the shipping and were off. It 
was blowing a fine breeze from the west. Before one o’clock 
we had rounded the lighthouse on Europa Point and were lying 
our course for Malta. 

All the afternoon we sped along at the rate of ten to eleven 
knots an hour, dropping fast and far astern eveiything that was 
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going the same way as ourselves. By noon of next day, that is 
in twenty -three hours, we had run 233 miles. The weather 
was still fine and the wind fair — too much so for rising to our 
highest speed. A vessel rigged fore and affc like ours can never 
make her best out of a following wind. On Thursday the wind, 
which had slackened greatly during the previous night, freshened 
up again, and by five in the afternoon we were passing the bald, 
steep, rugged, volcanic-looking Gallito Islands; our speed had 
now increased to upwards of twelve knots. A thunder-storm 
was rolling along the African shore, and all that night the 
lightnings flashed incessantly, and at times furious showers of 
enormous hail rattled on the deck and almost cut the faces of 
the seamen. It was now blowing a gale. With nothing but a 
double-reefed topsail and a small studding-sail set a few yards 
above the deck, we were scudding before the wind at the rate 
of nearly fifteen English miles an hour. The sea was all blown 
into sheets of foam, and the sjun -drift was driving over us like 
showers of snow. 

Hurried along by this furious gale, we passed Cape Bon, where 
the coast of Africa rounds away to the south, at five a.m. on 
Friday, and by nine a.m. we were abreast of Pantellaria, a large 
lofty volcanic island belonging to Sicily. The sea, meanwhile, had 
the look of a country half covered with snow. The waves were 
higher than any we had seen in the Bay of Biscay, though much 
more broken, and wanting the long, continuous, majestic roll of 
the Atlantic. We had grown familiar with this wild scene. 
Even the ladies had ceased to be afraid to look at it. They^ 
too, were all, in consequence, on deck about half-past four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when an accident occurred that considerably 
discomposed us all. They were holding on around the fore- 
companion and half enjoying the elemental war. I was stand- 
ing at the moment on the top of the spare spars that were lashed 
to the deck, having a firm grasp of one of the hoops of the main- 
mast, and was watching with great interest the enormous billows 
incessantly pursuing us, swelling up immediately astern, and 
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seeming every moment as if they would overtake and engulf 
the flying ship, but always coming short and sinking down harm- 
lessly behind us. Suddenly one of those seventh waves, that 
seamen speak of, rose like a huge wall high above the poop, 
curved over and fell bodily, as if it had dropped from the heavens, 
on the after part of the deck. The tiller-rope was snapped by 
the shock. At the same moment the wooden grating on which 
the steersman stood, floating up as the vessel sunk beneath the 
weight of the wave, threw him off his feet, and dashing like a 
shot through the bulwarks, as it did the next moment in the 
roll of the sea, it was by a kind of miracle the man was not 
sucked out into the deep after it. The end of the tiller-rope 
that remained fast had fortunately been twisted round his arm 
and saved him. The helm being left free, and the vessel having 
begun to come round, the next wave tumbled in over the 
quarter, and in an instant carried every loose thing about the 
after-deck into the sea. So high was this wave that it half 
filled the jolly boat where it hung in the davits, and twisted 
one of the strong davit irons as if it had been a reed. As the im- 
mense body of water rushed forward and swept diagonally across 
the deck, the ladies were all washed down to leeward ; while 
my little boy, who was standing near me holding on by the hen- 
coop, was dashed with such violence against the bulwarks that 
his leg was broken. It was all the work of a moment. Just 
as the second wave came on board, the Master, a powerful man, 
seized the helm, and aided by the steersman, who had by this 
time got to his feet again, the ship was immediately under com- 
mand. The sails, which fortunately had never lost the wind, 
were once more fully filled, and the brave St. Ursula was again 
careering along upon her course as if nothing had happened. 
Excepting poor Laurence no one had sustained any injury. ’ It 
was but by a hair’s breadth, however, that we had escaped a 
danger of the most formidable kind. Had the helm not hem 
recovered for a few seconds more, the vessel must inevitably have 
broached-to. Her rapid motion thus suddenly arrested, the 
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masts would in all probability have gone overboard, and falling 
helplessly into the trough of such a sea, it is hard to say what 
might have become of her and of us all. 

Distressed though we were about my son, who was suffering 
most agonizing pain, our grief was not unmingled with grati- 
tude to the Great Preserver of men. The very dashing of the 
grating through the bulwarks had proved a fortunate occurrence. 
The ghastly opening of eight or ten feet in length which it made 
enabled the vessel to throw off more quickly than would other- 
wise have been possible the enormous load of water that was 
weighing her down, and thus shortened the critical interval 
during which she was at the mercy of the waves. The event 
so sudden and unexpected was a great shock to us all. It was 
an impressive call — and one which we endeavoured to realize — 
to remember the uncertainty of human life, and to acknowlecfge 
our continual dependence on Him in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

The sea had made sad work below. Fortunately the after- 
companion had been closed up since the day before, but enough 
of water had found its way forward to nearly drown the cook 
and steward in the pantry and to deluge the saloon. Fortun- 
ately our sleeping cabin had in great measui'e escaped, and with 
as little delay as possible we got our young and very patient 
sufferer carried down to his berth. By seven o’clock of the 
same evening we were up with the island of Gozo ; having thus 
made the voyage in four days, five hours, and twenty minutes, 
from the rock of Gibraltar to the Maltese Islands — a speed not 
often equalled by any sailing ship. From this point we were 
partially sheltered by the land as we ran down the shores of 
Gozo and Malta; and very happy were we all to find ourselves 
an hour or two later safely at anchor in the noble harbour of 
Yaletta. It was not the first time since leaving home that we 
had thus rapidly exchanged the storms of the ocean for a port 
where all was stillness and security. But on no former occasion 
was the change more agreeable or opportune. It enabled our 
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poor patient to lie more at ease, and it brought us within reacli 
of medical aid. 

When next morning broke, every trace of the tempest- had 
disappeared. The sun rose into a cloudless sky, and shone with 
all the warmth and brilliancy of summer. The waters of the 
capacious harbour lay around us, smooth as a mirror. Countless 
Maltese boats, all painted of a pale green, and with their gay 
awnings, and their lofty recurving prows, were gliding about in 
every direction. Within a hundred yards of us lay the magni- 
ficent line -of- battle -ship, the Conqueror, and ranged in order 
near her the other ships of Lord Lyon’s fleet. The lofty Baracca, 
the highest part of the fortifications of Valetta, rose immediately 
above us ; and all round the many creeks and sinuosities of this 
perfectly land-locked bay, massive castles, and batteries bristling 
with cannon, frowned defiance on every foe. It is difl&cult to 
imagine a scene more thoroughly picturesque or unique. 

When the doctor, for whom we Jiad despatched a messenger at 
daybreak, came on board, somewhat to our surprise, he pronounced 
our little patient* s limb to be not broken, but only badly bruised. 
It was a relief in the meantime to believe this, though it proved 

to be a mistake. Soon after. Colonel D , of the 7 1st, 

came on board, and kindly invited us to join a large party, got 
up by the officers of his regiment, that was about to pay a visit 
to St. Paul’s Bay. Though much obliged by the Colonel’s 
courtesy, we thought it better to make a party of our own. In 
this way our movements would be more completely under our 
own command. We were not to remain longer than two or 
three days in the island, and it was necessary to economize our 
time. My much-valued friend, Mr. N. Stevenson, of Glasgow, 
who had arranged to meet us at Malta, made his appearance at 
breakfast — having arrived, via France, two days before us. 
Early in the forenoon, those of us who had never been in Malta 
before, engaged carriages and started for Citta-Vecchia. This 
ancient capital of the island is about nine miles from Valetta. 
It stands on high ground, near the centre of the island, on which 
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it looks down like an acropolis, being itself visible from almost 
every part of Malta. The cathedral, with its lofty dome and 
flanking towers, forms the most conspicuous object upon the sky- 
line when looking towards the interior from any part of the coast. 

The country, as we drove out to Citta-Vecchia, interested us 
exceedingly, from its very peculiar aspect and character. As 
the surface of the island is all ups and downs, terraces are uni- 
versal. Every separate field has its retaining wall at the lower 
side of it, to hinder the scanty soil from being washed away 
bodily during the heavy rains. Looking up the sloping side of 
a hill from beneath, one sees nothing but these retaining walls, 
rising one above another, the flat narrow fields behind them 
being, from such a point of view, entirely concealed. Thus 
seen, one would say the hill face was nothing else but a heap of 
stones, and totally destitute of vegetation. Looking down the 
same hill from the height above, everything is changed. The 
walls, like sunk fences, disappear, and nothing is visible but the 
rich and verdant fields. That which was an Arabia Petrea, as 
seen from below, became an Arabia Felix, as seen from above. 
The island is the most populous territory, in proportion to its 
size, in Europe, and contains upwards of 100,000 inhabitants. 
The people are evidently very industrious, for not an inch of 
ground is uncultivated ; but they are as evidently very poor. 
If it were not for the work and wages multitudes of them 
receive from the government, and from the English residents 
in Valetta, they could hardly exist. Their dwellings resemble 
diminutive square towers of a single story in height. Each 
house has a solitary door, and many of them have no windows. 
When they have, the windows are unglazed, and shut in simply 
with a wooden board. These houses of the natives have all flat 
roofs, which give a decidedly Oriental look to the landscape. 
The language of the people plainly bespeaks their Moorish 
origin. It has a much closer affinity with Arabic than with 
Italian. The great want of the landscape is wood; with the 
exception of a few locust and olive trees, none else are to be 
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seen. There are fig and orange trees in abundance, it is true, but 
they seldom show their heads above the garden walls in which 
they are carefully cultivated ; a real timber tree, such as one 
sees at the end of every cottage in England, is unknown in Malta. 

At Citta-Vecchia we visited the catacombs, the history of 
which is somewhat obscure. The entrance to them is beneath 
the church of St. Paul. They are full of tombs, and also of 
places which indicate that the excavations must at one time or 
other have been inhabited. There are stone recesses like bed- 
chambers for both grown people and children; places for cooking 
food and for grinding com; and there is also a rude chapel 
hollowed out of the solid rock, with its altar, and a large rude 
pillar in the centre supporting the roof — the pillar also being 
part of the live rock. Under the same church there is another 
excavation, called the grotto of St. Paul, in which, as the priest 
who showed us through the place gravely told us, the apostle 
had lived for three months per penitmza. To this grotto, in 
^emory of his having lived so long in it, the apostle, it seems, 
communicated the miraculous property of never growing any 
larger, however much of the rock might be dug out of it. And, 
added the priest, after relating the circumstance — “there is the 
mattock lying ready for use ; you can prove the truth of the 
story for yourselves ! ” Had the priest been an Irishman, this 
appeal might have been safely und^tood as simply a bit of fun. 
Coming, however, from the lips of the low-browed, stupid, 
sullen priest of Malta, it was probably a sincere superstition, 

Citta-Y ecchia has a very deserted look. Though several of the 
streets are handsome and well built, there was hardly a human 
being to be seen in them. The only persons we did see were 
priests and beggars. The cathedral is a large and handsome 
edifice, with a ceiling elaborately gilt and decorated. From this 
ancient city we drove to Paul’s Bay, a distance of six or seven 
miles. Mr. Smith’s admirable work on Tlie Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St, Faulj which we had along with us, gave fresh interest to the 
scene, and enabled us to study it with intelligence and ease. Look- 
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ing seaward from tlie head of the bay, Koura Point appeared in 
the distance on the right or land side, crested with the foam of 
the waves that were dashing over it. No one who reads Mr. 
Smith’s work can doubt that it was the roar of the breakers 
on this point, as the gale was driving on the ship of Alexandria 
through the darkness of the night, that made “the shipmen 
deem that they drew near to some country.” Opposite to that 
point, the soundings exactly correspond to those recorded in the 
sacred narrative. On the left, the island of Salmonetta shuts in 
the bay on the seaward side, while the narrow passage between 
it and the mainland of Malta indicates the place “ where two 
seas met,” and in the neighbourhood of which, when the day 
dawned, the mariners resolved to beach the ship. After care- 
fully examining the whole question on the spot, it was impos- 
sible not to acquiesce in the statement of Mr. Smith, that, “if 
we attend minutely to the narrative, it will be seen that the 
number of conditions required to be fulfilled, in order to make 
any locality agree with it, are so numerous, as to render it 
morally impossible to suppose that the argument which we find 
here can be the effect of chance.”* 

The pic-nic party we had been invited to join were all over 
at the island of Salmonetta when we were making this study of 
the bay. In walking round the head of the bay, we overtook a 
number of the men of the 71 st, toiling along under the hot sun, 
loaded with enormous crates and baskets. “These are the 
eatables, I suppose,” said one of our party as we passed. “Yes, 
sir,” slyly answered one of the soldiers; “and this is our share 
of them.” 

In returning to Yaletta in the evening, we visited the church 
of Musta, one of the many villages scattered at short intervals 
over the island. We had already, in the course of the day, been 
struck by the contrast between the grandeur of even the ordinary 
parish churches and the meanness of the dwellings of the people. 


* The Voyage and Shipwreck of St, Paulj page 126. 
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Of this contrast the church of Musta afforded a striking ex- 
ample. Standing in the midst of a paltry village, it is such a 
church as might cope with some of the finest ecclesiastical 
structures in Naples or Paris. Save St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, there is nothing to compare with it in London. The 
fagade is most imposing; the pillars of enormous girth and 
height. The entablature is flanked by two noble towers, and 
the whole building is surmoimted by a dome of vast propor- 
tions. The church was still unfinished, though they had been 
working at it for thirty years. After toiling laboriously at their 
own occupations for six days of the week, the poor people of the 
parish devote the seventh, the Lord’s-day, to the building of the 
church; — the day that should be specially given to the rearing 
of the living temple is spent on the material edifice. Such is 
the religion of the Church of Eome : and nowhere is that church 
more thoroughly dominant in all its self-glorifying and people- 
enslaving arts than in the island of Malta. It was late in the 
evening when we returned to the yacht. 

Next day was the Sabbath. On the same day of the previous 
week we had been at Gibraltar, where I had enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of preaching the gospel to fellow-countrymen, and of 
holding fellowship at the same time with esteemed brethren of 
my own church. It was a most gratifying circumstauce to have 
arrived in Malta in time to enjoy the same privilege here. 
After service in the yacht, I went ashore, accompanied by 
most of our party, and preached in the church of my friend, 
the Eev. George Wisely. It was a place of worship formerly 
occupied by that zealous and excellent body of Christians, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and subsequently acquired by the Free 
Church of Scotland. A new Free Church was, at the time of 
our visit, in course of erection in the same street — the Strada 
Fomi — and was then nearly finished. It is a handsome Gothic 
structure, the only specimen of that style of architecture in 
Malta, and has since been opened for public worship. The 
building in which I preached was quite overcrowded, about one- 
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half of the audience being made up of soldiers and the other 
of civilians. Every passage was thronged. The Free Church 
minister and his assistant were in the habit of conducting, 
between them, four separate services every Lord’s-day. The 
jirsty at seven a.m., was held in the Palace Chapel, and was de- 
voted to the 71st regiment. The second^ at eleven A.M., in their 
own ordinary place of worship, and was designed for the Scotch 
civilians, and for such detachments of the artillery and of the 
regiments of the line as might belong to the Presbyterian 
Church. The thirds at three p.m., in the suburb of Vittorioso, 
on the farther side of the great harbour, for the Scotch soldiers 
in garrison there. The fourth, at six p.m., again in the ordinary 
place of worship, and for the same classes as before. It will be 
seen from this statement that the Free Church has, in Malta, a 
large and most important sphere of usefulness which she does 
well to occupy. 

The following day was consumed in making the tour of 
Valetta itself, the modern capital of the island, and a truly 
beautiful city, founded three centuries ago by La Valette, whose 
name it bears, the illustrious Grand-Master oL the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem ; it stands to this day a nionument of his 
fine taste, sound pravAoal wisdom, and slyateg^skill. It is 
beautifully and most systematically planned, and occupies a truly 
commanding position, whether for commerce br war. It stands 
on a ridge or tongue of land about a mile and a half in length, 
and less than half a mile in breadth, with a magnificent natural 
harbour running along its whole length on either side — the 
main harbour on the one side, and the quarantine harbour on 
the other. Its numerous batteries command every approach 
from the sea. On the land side, the ridge on which the towm 
is built drops down in steep walls of rock, every foot of which 
is covered with elaborate fortifications. To protect Yaletta 
detached forts and castles are planted at intervals all round the 
outer margin of the two great harbours, which all but encircle 
it; while those of St. Elmo and St, Angelo, placed at the 
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moutli of the main harbour, look out upon the sea, and threaten 
with instant and inevitable destruction any hostile ship that 
should attempt to pass between their iron teeth. Although 
modem military science has immensely strengthened the-de- 
fences of this remarkable place, there is enough of its original 
condition remaining to show that L’Isle Adam, La Valette, and 
Vignacourt, the “ three mighties,” whose names stand out the 
most conspicuous in its history, were men of no common kind. 
The ancient palaces of the knights, the Auberge Castile, Auberge 
Fran 9 ois, Auberge D’Allemand, (fee., (fee., in which the knights 
of these several countries dwelt of old, are now barracks for the 
British officers, and public offices of the government. 

One of the chief sights of the city is the church of St. John 
the Baptist, the burial jdace of the knights, whose 400 tomb- 
stones, covered with beautiful Mosaic, constitute the entire floor 
of the church. Each of these Mosaics records the name, lineage, 
character, and deeds of the knight who sleeps beneath it. The 
roof and walls are very gorgeous, gilding and frescoes being their 
chief decorations. There is in one of the side chajjels a rather 
fine picture, by Caravaggio, of the decollation of John the 
Baptist. The priests who were officiating in the church were 
coarse, vulgar -looking men, with faces ei^^ually mean and mean- 
ingless. After a long and toilsome day spent in sight-seeing, 
we returned late at night to the yacht. On the way to our 
floating home we visited the Baracca, the loftiest and finest 
point of view in Valetta. The moon, within two or three days 
of the full, was shining in cloudless splendour. The tall castles, 
and towers, and lofty buildings encircling the great harbour, all 
built of the white Maltese stone, gleamed brightly out from the 
dark shadows above which they rose. At the harbour mouth, 
and away beyond it, the rippling sea shone like a quivering 
sheet of silver. Kearer at hand, in the inner reaches of the 
beautiful bay, were the massive forms of the men -of- war, 
motionless and silent as death. As Canning, speaking of 
England’s navy in a time of peace, once beautifully said^ 
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they lay “sleeping upon their shadows,” but ready in a moment 
“ to ruffle out their pinions, and to awake their thunders.” It 
was such a scene as stamps itself ineffaceably upon the mind. 

Meanwhile, our dear boy, whose disabled limb deprived him, 
for this time at least, of even a glimpse of this picturesque and 
beautiful place, was visited day by day, by the eminent and 
amiable medical practitioner to whom we had committed the 
case. We were not to sail till he should pronounce it safe for 
his patient to do so. At length, on Tuesday morning, the 7th of 
April, he gave his final judgment. The leg, he was now quite 
convinced, was not broken, but only severely bruised, and we 
might sail. when we pleased; Laurence, he assured us, would be 
able to limp about a little, and at least, to ride one of the famous 
Egyptian donkeys, by the time we got to Alexandria. Orders 
were immediately given to make ready for sea. The damage 
done by the storm had been all, meanwhile, repaired. By ten 
A.M., our fresh stores for the voyage were all on board. The 
anchor was already up, and the St, Ursula was hanging on at 
the moorings, when the last of the party who had gone ashore 
returned. The wind was at N.W. — fair for leaving the har- 
bour. The word to cast off was given. Her head sails were 
run up; they filled at once, and paid her off, and we were 
instantly under weigh. Our Maltese shore -boatman. Bubbly 
J oe — a nick-name, descriptive, I presume, of the strange gubble 
which constituted his ordinary speech — was the last to leave us. 
His boat hung on in our wake till we had passed the custom- 
house, when he babbled his adieus. Five minutes more, and 
now catching the breeze in greater force as we got farther out 
from the overhanging wall of rock on which Valetta stands, we 
rushed out through the narrow opening, little more than a 
hundred yards wide, between Forts St, I]lmo and St. Angelo, 
and were again upon the open main. J 

Our voyage to Alexandria was most agreeable throughout. 
The wind, it is true, was generally much too light for great 
speed ; but it was always fine. For the most part ii was suf- 
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ficient to temper the heat, even at noon ; and when the sun set 
at one extremity of the horizon, the moon was already rising up 
out of the sea at the other, and turning night itself into day. 
In the course of the first two days we made about 400 miles. 
Subsequently the ^vind fell so much that our progress became 
considerably slower. Save the smoke of a solitary steamer, far 
away in the distance, we had seen nothing moving on the 
face of the waters since we left Malta. The sea, the sky, and 
our gallant ship made up, for the time, our entire world — and a 
very pleasant little world it was. In such balmy air mere 
existence was an enjoyment. The lofty wall of canvas, stretch- 
ing from the main boom up to the peak of the gaff-topsail, a 
height of eighty or ninety feet, afforded an unfailing shade, 
where the well-stuffed cork cushions — life-preservers in disguise 
— were arranged during the heat of the day, and where more or 
fewer of the party on board were usually grouped together, 
reading, writing, and talking by turns. Sometimes during a 
whole day it was not necessary to shift a single sail ; and the 
ship glided so gently and noiselessly along, that often it was only 
by looking over her bows, and seeing her sharp cutwater cleav- 
ing the sapphire-like sea, that we became satisfied she was not 
standing stiff 

We had hoped to reach Alexandria by the end of the week, 
but it was late in the afternoon of the Sabbath before we sighted 
the Egyptian coast. The first object that came into view, rising 
above the low sandy shore, was the Arab Tower — a well-known 
landmark in approaching Alexandria^ and on which we found 
ourselves steering as directly down as if we had been a railway 
train running into a station. About six p. m., we could make 
out with difficulty Pompey’s pillar and the lighthouse. It was 
now apparent, however, that we must lay our account with 
passing the night at sea. After sunset no pilot will come off to 
take a vessel into the harbour of Alexandria ; and there was no 
seaman on board familiar enough with its numerous reefe and 
shoals to make it safe for us to venture into it in the dark. 
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We kept standiDg off and on, accordingly, till the next day 
dawned, Alexandria has two harbours, the new and the old, 
formed by a neck of land that runs out at right angles from the 
shore, and then stretches away right and left like the straight 
line that forms the top of the letter T. At the one extremity 
of this cross line stood the celebrated Pharos, which lighted the 
entrance into the eastern harbour ; and at the other stands the 
modern lighthouse, pointing the way into the western harbour, 
which is the one now chiefly used. The eastern harbour, though 
it bears the name of the new port, is really the old or original 
harbour of the place. The misnomer has arisen out of the cir- 
cumstance that, after being for a long time abandoned, it came 
again into use. To make the misnomer more complete, the 
eastern harbour has been abandoned once more ; and the so-called 
old harbour is the main harbour of the present day. 



The city itself, as the annexed map will show, occupies the 
stalk of the supposed letter T, and lies therefore between the 
two harboui«s — a position which gives it the full advantage of 
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the sea breeze, whether the wind be coming from the east or 
from the west. To this cause, no doubt, is to be ascribed the 
comi)arative coolness of the air at Alexandria, even in the height 
of summer. Having scarcely a breath of wind to help us on, 
our progress, as we approached the harbour, was extremely slow. 
The channel leading into it is commanded by Fort Marabout, 
built on a small island about half a mile from the shore. From 
this point the distance is about three or four miles to the inner 
extremity of the harbour. The channel is very narrow, hemmed 
in as it is between this island on the one side, and a long line 
of reefs on the side towards the sea. A pilot came alongside 
as we neared the entrance, eager to offer his services; but 
with the advantage of daylight and a good chart, Mr. Caimey 
felt no need of him, and we reached our anchorage in perfect 
safety. 

There is nothing very imposing in the scene that presents 
itself in entering the harbour. The flat sandy shore is feature- 
less and bare. A little farther on it is surmounted by a long 
line of windmills, which, however useful they may be, have 
certainly nothing about them of the beautiful oi* picturesque. 
Nearer the city still, and on the seaward side of the harbour, is 
the marine palace of the Pasha — a large and handsome edifice 
in the light Italian style. Beyond it is the naval arsenal, in 
front of which lie the hulks of the battered and broken ships of 
Navarino. Farther on, the crowded city itself begins, enveloping 
the whole upper end of the bay. The harbour was full of ship- 
ping of all sizes and kinds, from Egyptian, Greek, and English 
men-of-war, to the light felucca, with its long lateen sails and 
its Arab crew, fresh from the Nile, the Canopic or western 
branch of which enters the sea some twenty miles or so east of 
Alexandria. 

We had scarcely come to an anchor, when Dr. O , a Scotch 

medical gentleman, stepped on board to pay his respects to Mr. 
Tennent, who had visited Alexandria in the St. Uravla the 
year before. It had disappointed us much to find -that the five 
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days we had spent on the voyage from Malta, had done so little 
for our youthful patient, who was as incapable of using or even 
moving his limb as ever. The mystery, however, was at once 

explained, when Dr. O , who proceeded instantly to examine 

it, pronounced it to be a case of positive fracture. The means 
he took to satisfy himself as to the real state of matters, made 
it abundantly manifest that the shin-bone had been broken 
about midway between the ankle and the knee. The carpenter 
was immediately summoned, splints were extemporized on the 
spot, and the limb was made all safe till the doctor should liave 
time to procure the proper appliances. In the course of the 
same day it was carefully set and bandaged. Arrangements 
were at the same time made, by which the little fellow could be 
easily hoisted on deck through the skylight of the saloon by the 
ready hands of the kind-hearted sailors, with whom he was an 
especial favourite. The swollen state of the limb, and the too 
great reluctance of the Malta doctor to give the boy pain by 
handling it roughly, had no doubt led tp the mistake as to the 
nature of the injury the limb had sustained. It was fortunate 
the fracture was discovered in time. Had we been detained a 
few days longer on the voyage to Alexandria, lameness for life 
to the sufferer might have been the consequence. 

We landed early in the forenoon, and proceeded to make the 
tour of the town. The suburb through which we entered it, 
was wretched and filthy in the extreme ; the streets narrow and 
unpaved ; the houses mean; the people seemingly very poor, and 
the smells disgusting. As we emerged into the more open 
thoroughfares in the interior of the city, the crowd was pro- 
digious, and the confused noise was overwhelming. The streets 
were thronged with a multitudinous mass of beasts and men. 
There were camels, horses, and donkeys, sheep and goats. There 
were Jews, Greeks, Italians, Copts, Negroes, Moors, Syrians, 
Turks, French, and English. Donkey -drivers in dozens imme- 
diately surrounded us, importuning us to engage their active 
little beasts, which it is quite a pleasure to ride. They get along 
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at a smart canter, the driver running behind, urging the donkey- 
right through the heart of the crowd, shouting “ Riggel-aak” — 
that is, take care of your leg — at every step, and never slacking 
his pace till he has brought you to the poiiit you wished to 
reach. Nothing surprised us more than the number and the 
elegance of the private carriages that were moving about in all 
directions — many of them with running footmen, coursing along 
in front to clear the way. The finest part of the city is the 
great square — a large open space, surrounded with handsome 
buildings, among which are the French consulate, several large 
hotels, and the chief Frankish residences and places of business. 
The English church, a beautiful structure in a mixed style of 
architecture, partly Egyptian and partly European, stands at the 
corner of the square. 

From the roof of one of the loftiest houses in the square, we 
had an excellent coup d'ccil of the whole city, and of the two 
bays between which it lies — from the Pharos at the seaward 
extremity of the one, to ‘the modem lighthouse at the corre- 
sponding extremity of the other. From this elevation we had, 
at the same time, a fine view of the palm groves on the south or 
land side of the city and beyond these, of the shallow but fiir- 
reaching Lake Mareotis. The Greek church is in the neighbour- 
hood of this square, and is reckoned the handsomest, as it is cer- 
tainly the largest, ecclesiastical edifice in the city. The interior 
wasof course full of pictures, among which that of the Mrirtip Geov — 
Mother of God — occupied the most conspicuous place. Mariolatry 
is nearly as well established in the Greek as in the Latin Church. 
In the course of the day we drove round the environs of the city. 
Our first visit was to Pompey’s pillar, which stands at the dis- 
tance of nearly a mile from the modem city, though in the midst 
of mounds which cover the ruins of the old one. The way to it 
led us through fine gardens and groves of palms, on which the 
young dates were just beginning to form. The pillar itself, 
which is about 100 feet in height, stands on an eminence, from 
which there is an extensive view of Lake Mareotis. The place 
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was rendered all but odious by the crowd of beggars that infested 
it, and whose importunities were equally incessant and impudent. 
From this point we rode for a mile or two along the banks of 
the famous Mahmoudieh Canal, which extends from Alexandria 
to Atfeh on the Nile, a distance of forty miles. It resembles 
a gigantic ditch, buried between high banks of mud. It was 
all astir, however, with the ceaseless traffic which pours along 
its waters. Large passenger-boats full of people, and other boats, 
of all sizes, laden with corn, cotton, and other kinds of Egyptian 
produce were moving along — some towed by men, some pro- 
pelled by oars, and others by the afternoon breeze, which filled 
their huge lateen sails, and sped them on at the rate of four or 
five miles an hour. 

The canal is lined on the side next to the city, with smart 
villas, chiefly belonging to the Franks, The day being Easter- 
Monday, it was a holiday with all, save the Moslems ; and the 
road along the canal being the favourite ride of the Alexan- 
drians, the scene was of the gayest possible kind. Carriages, 
horses, and donkeys, were all in requisition, and in many places 
the thoroughfare was so thronged, that it was difficult to make 
our way through the crowd. This was especially the case near 
the gardens of Moharrum Bey, which though they are private 
property, their owner has kindly thrown open to the public. 
The collection they contain of plants and flowers, though not 
very tastefully arranged, is rather extensive, and very grateful 
to the eye, as all vegetation is, in an unusual degree, in this sun- 
burned land. 

From these gardens we proceeded to a large, open, desolate- 
looking plain, outside of the Bosetta Gate. It is the scene of 
the great victory of Augustus Csesar over the partisans of Mark 
Antony. The only remains of antiquity on which we lighted 
were two statues, a male and a female, of colossal magnitude. 
They lay prostrate and mutilated, like everything else in Egypt, 
and like Egypt itself, which, in the language of Scripture, has 
truly become the basest of kingdoms,” Be-entering the city 
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by the E-osetta Gate, and through the midst of the fortifications 
which guard it on the land side, we reached the point on the 
eastern harbour, where one of Cleopatra’s needles still stands 
erect — a fine obelisk of granite, about seventy feet"* in height, 
and seven and a half feet square at the base. The fellow of this 
obelisk lies half buried in the sand, at the distance of thirty or 
forty yards. This latter is the one which Mohammed Ali made 
a present of to the British Government to commemorate their 
Egyptian victories over Bonaparte and the French fleet and 
army in 1798 and 1801, but which has never been removed. 
Britain is quite content with the fact of having gained a victoiy 
— most unlike in this respect to France, which is never satisfied 
unless she have the trophies of her victories set up in the streets 
and squares of Paris. 

Near this interesting spot stood the Csesareum, the temple 
built in honour of the Csesars, and which was reared, as is sup- 
posed, on the site of the famous library that was burned by acci- 
dent in the wars between Caesar and Antony, when 400,000 
volumes were destroyed — the greatest loss that literature ever 
sustained. There is a round tower overhanging the sea, along- 
side of the needle, which is thought by those best acquainted 
with the antiquities of Alexandria to have been part of the 
Caesareum. I regretted much not having time to take a boat 
and to go round to examine it. But even from the parapet 
above, many courses of solid masonry of a decidedly Boman 
character, could be distinctly traced. A little farther on, and 
close by the shore of the same eastern harbour, stands the con- 
vent of St. Mark, the only Coptic church, so far as I could learn, 
in Alexandria. The low, mean-looking entrance gate leads into 
a small quadrangle, around which are the crazy apartments of 
the convent ; and beyond it is the place of worship — small, dingy 
and dark, and much more resembling a bam than a Christian 
church. The evening service was going on at the time we entered. 
The officiating priest occupied a small pulpit, elevated only a few 
feet above the ground. Around him stood the congregation, 
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consisting of sixteen or eighteen persons, all males. Those 
nearest to him held lights in their hands to enable him to read 
the service. He chaunted it, in the Arabic language, in a low, 
plaintive, melancholy tone, not unlike some of the cadences of 
the Gaelic psalmody of our own northern Highlands. At cer- 
tain parts of the service, all present joined in a confused hum. 
Portions of the service were read by a youth, not more than 
twelve years of age, and who evidently was no great proficient — 
the priest having frequently to put him right. The accommo- 
dation for females was concealed by a screen or lattice, but I 
rather think that none were present. In a small aisle in the 
back part of the little church we were shown the tomb of the 
Apostle Mark, surmounted by a sorry picture of that reputed 
founder of the Alexandrian Church. And this was all that 
remained to represent it 1 There was something, in this view, 
singularly touching in the sight of this handful of poor people^ 
gathered together in the dusk of the evening, in this decayed and 
miserable building, celebrating their worship almost in the dark 
— a state of things, it is to be feared, but too emblematic of 
their own religious ignorance, and of the ruinous condition of 
the once renowned and flourishing Alexandrian Church. 

In Cairo the Coptic Christians are greatly more numerous, 
amounting there, it is said, to nearly 20,000. The whole number 
in Egypt is estimated at 80,000, and they are scattered over the 
entire face of the country, from the sea coast of the Mediter- 
ranean up to Assouan, on the borders of the Nubian desert. A 
revival of Divine light and life in the Coptic Church, would 
therefore be still a great event for Egypt. Their own tongue is 
a dead language. Their priests are taught to read it, but it is 
believed that few of them really understand it. Were such a 
work done for the Coptic Church in Egypt, as the noble Ameri- 
can missions seem to be in the act, under God, of accomplishing 
for the Nestorian and Armenian Churches in Asia Minor, a light 
would be kindled that ere long might be blessed to illumine the 
whole dark valley of the Nile. 
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The yacht’s boat was waiting for us near the oustom-hotise, 
on our return to the harbour, and pushed off immediately with 
all the party save Mr. Grant Brown and myself. He and I 
hastened back into the city to make some arrangements with 
the doctor about our little patient. The daylight was fast fading 
away, and there was no time to be lost, as the gates of the city 
would be shut in half-an-hour. Having procured a couple of 
donkeys, we cantered away through the narrow and winding 
streets, followed as usual by the owner of the beasts running at 
full speed. By the time our interview with the doctor was 
over, it had become quite dark, and as the streets are entirely 
unlighted, and as the native shops were all shut, we had to pick 
our way with no little caution through the heaps of rubbish and 
stones which in many places beset our path. At length we got 
into what seemed a tolerably smooth street, and were pressing 
on at a gallop, when suddenly my poor donkey went headlong 
into a hole in the very middle of the street — a hole big enough 
to bury both the donkey and myself. Fortunately I sustained 
no injury, and when I had got to my legs, 1 found my donkey 
literally in its owner’s arms. With its fore-feet lifted and drawn 
round his waist, he was feeling it all over with the utmost soli- 
citude, and pouring out, in his copious Arabic, a torrent of affec- 
tion for his beast, but giving himself no sort of concern about its 
luckless rider. Handing the fellow his hire, we ran on towards 
the gate, and got out just when the guard was in the act of 
shutting it. Shore-boats in dozens were lying about fifty yards 
from the wharf, but though we shouted to their crews till we 
were tired, not one of them would stir. It is difficult to get 
Arabs to do anything after nightfall; and there are possibly 
at Alexandria harbour regulations that forbid them to unmoor 
their boats after a certain hour. At last some English sailors 
heard us, and rowed to the point where we stood, supposing us 
to be their own officers for whom they were waiting. While 
parleying with them, we heard the shout of our own yachtsmen, 
who had missed the place where we had appointed to meet them. 
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and were groping their way round the harbour through the 
thicket of boats and shipping, and doing their best to find us. 
Our prompt response soon guided them to the spot where we 
stood, and we were not sorry to be extricated from our some- 
what awkward position. Robberies and even murders are by 
no means unusual at night in the dark streets of Alexandria. 

On the second day thereafter, Wednesday, the 15th April, 
we landed at half-past seven A.M., to proceed by rail to Cairo. 
As we trotted along, on our clever little donkeys, from the shore 
to the railway terminus, on the land side of the city, we were 
all the while surrounded by a perfect Babel of donkey and camel 
drivers, shouting at the top of their voices, and urging on their 
beasts, laden with boxes and packages of all sorts and sizes, and 
pouring on in one confused mass towards the iron-road to the 
capital of Egypt. As a specimen of the want of mechanical 
skill, and of the waste of human strength so common in Egypt, 
we saw about 200 men dragging, by main force, an engine boiler 
upon a clumsy frame of wood, without wheels or rollers, or any 
contrivance whatever to diminish the friction. In striking con- 
trast with this unscientific barbarism, stood, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the railway terminus, thoroughly European in 
its whole structure and arrangement, and within the station, 
the locomotive engine, that marvellous machine of giant strength 
and more than race-horse speed, yoked to its long train of cars. 
Of the heterogeneous mass of passengers preparing for the 
journey, not the least noticeable section consisted of pilgrims 
on theii* way to Mecca. Not fewer than forty trucks were 
filled with these devotees of Moslem ism. Most of them had 
come by sea from European and Asiatic Turkey, and were pro- 
ceeding to join the great caravan at Cairo, and thence to take 
their way through the desert to the city of their false prophet. 
One would think it hardly possible but that some impression 
in favour of, at least, the intellectual superiority of the Chris- 
tian races, must be made on the Moslem mind, by such a spec- 
tacle as the one we were looking on. The more cultivated 
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Moslems, one would suppose, must surely be learning to think 
better than their forefathers did, of a religion whose followers 
are so evidently at the head of all that belongs to modern inteh 
ligence and civilization, whether in arts or arms. Not, indeed, 
that mere secular science ever will or can reform the world. 
Nothing but the Word and Spirit of God have power to liberate 
fallen man from error and sin. It is surely, however, nowise 
inconsistent with this fundamental truth, that even secular 
science should have some place and some function in connection 
with the bringing on of that ultimate triumph of Christianity, 
which the Bible teaches us to anticipate, and for which it invites 
us to labour and to pray. Science may be, and no doubt it is, 
unsettling the foundations of idolatry and superstition, and there- 
by conducing to their final fall, though it cannot set up the 
only true and saving faith in their stead. It may help to break 
down, though it cannot build up. Though it cannot supply the 
divine knowledge that makes men wise unto salvation, it is 
undoubtedly at this very moment, laying down and multiplying 
the highways by which ultimately ‘'many shall run to and fro*’ 
to spread that knowledge abroad over the face of the whole earth. 

The railway carriages were English -built, and exceedingly 
commodious; and the guards, drivers, and other ofiicials along 
the line seemed to be mostly British, The distance by railway, 
from Alexandria to Cairo, is about 140 miles. To understand 
the course of the line, it is necessary to remember that the 
Delta, which constitutes the greater part ' of Lower Egypt, is a 
large triangle, whose base is the sea, and whose converging sides 
are inclosed by the two main streams into which the Nile 
divides at a short distance below Cairo. Of these two branches 
of the great river of Egypt, that which flows along the western 
side of the Delta enters the sea below Bosetta, about twenty- 
five miles to the east of Alexandria, while the other branch 
enters the sea near Damietta, about eighty miles farther east 
still* Cairo is situated on the eastern side of the main stream 
of the Nile, above the point where the river divides and the 
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Delta begins. Alexandria, on the other hand, is outside of the 
Delta, on the margin of the great Libyan Desert, which stretches 
away westwards from the Nile, along the African shore. As 
both the population and the produce of Lower Egypt are chiefly 
to be found within the Delta, the railway naturally follows the 
route that brings it into contact with these great sources of its 
traflSc. It runs accordingly in a south-easterly direction from 
Alexandria, towards the western branch of the Nile, which it 
crosses at Kafr Sayat; proceeding all along, thus far, at no 
great distance from the Mahmoudieh Canal. From this point 
it traverses the Delta diagonally, till it meets the eastern or 
Damietta branch of the Nile, and crossing this eastern arm of 
the river, it turns southward along the right or eastern bank, till 
it reaches the terminus in the environs of Cairo. The Delta, 
including the belts of country outside of it that are irrigated 
by the two branches of the Nile, contains 4500 square miles of 
arable land ; which is more than double the amount of all the 
rest of the arable land in Egypt. 

For several miles after leaving Alexandria the railway skirts 
the Lake Mareotis, whose shores are literally whitened with the 
saline deposit which the lake when low, as it was at the time 
we passed it, leaves behind. The vegetation in this neigh- 
bourhood is meagre and scrubby, but improves as the line ap- 
proaches the Nile. Within the Delta the land is rich, and the 
crops seemed to be everywhere abundant. There are no hedge- 
rows or fences of any kind, so that the country is one vast un- 
broken, slightly undulating plain. The fields are well squared, 
and the tillage good. Every inch of ground appears to be 
assiduously cultivated. Wheat, lentils, barley, maize, millet, 
beans, lupins, and tobacco, seemed to be the principal crops. 
The wheat and beans were all but ready for the sickle, and 
farther up the country the harvest was going on. The villages 
are mere clusters of mud-built hovels, scarcely the height of a 
man, with a hole in the side to creep in at, and with roofr 
strongly resembling dunghills. Many* of the children — even 
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those of from eight to twelve years of age — were running about 
stark naked. Oxen and buffaloes are chiefly used for draught, 
donkeys and camels for burden; sheep and goats were nume- 
rous in the fields. Of birds, the ibis, resembling not a little, at a 
distance, our sea-gull, was much the most common. This bird 
wants the long bill of the ibis held sacred among the ancient 
Egyptians. The representatives of that species are said to be 
found now only in Abyssinia. 

The chief town we passed within the Delta was Tanta, which 
is said to contain about 30,000 inhabitants. A great annual 
fair is held in this place, at which merchandise from all parts of 
Egypt is sold, and where, in honour of a Moslem saint, the Said- 
el-Beddawa, abominations are practised, rivalling the worst that 
is told of the ancient heathen mysteries. It is not improbable, 
indeed, that from these they derived their real origin. There 
seems reason to believe that Tanta may have been the site of 
Busiris, a city in which the Egyptian Isis, the Ceres of the 
Greeks, had a temple to which tens of thousands resorted, and 
where all manner of polluting rites were pmctised. We had 
left Alexandria at nine o’clock in the morning, and it was near 
seven in the evening when we arrived at Cairo. A friend who 
had been made aware of our coming, had a carriage waiting for 
us, and in less than a quarter of an hour we were comfortably 
established in the Hotel d* Orient. 

Our time being limited, we were afoot early next morning, 
and soon after six o’clock, we set ofi* in an open carriage to take 
a survey of the environs of the city. The road we took led us 
past the railway terminus, near to which hundreds of camels 
were assembled — the ships of the desert — waiting to transport 
British merchandise across the desert to Suez, or Moslem pil- 
grims to Mecca. A little farther on we entered a fine avenue 
of sycamores, which aflbrded us, for several miles, a delightful 
shade. As we drove along this avenue we came suddenly upon 
the banks of the Nile. A long reach of the noble stream was 
before us, and away beyond it, ten or twelve miles from where 
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we stood, the great pyramids of Ghizeh shone brightly in the 
morning snn. A mile or two farther on we reached the 
Shoobra gardens, in the midst of which is a beautiful palace 
of the Pasha. The gardens are very extensive ; the walks and 
flower])eds kept with English neatness and care ; and the collec* 
tion of plants, and fruits, and flowers exhibited almost every 
variety to be found in the sheltered greenhouses and hothouses 
of our more ungenial clime. 

The garden palace is a large quadrangular building, of a 
single story in height. A broad flight of steps, surmounted by 
a handsome fagade of polished alabaster columns, leads up to the 
entrance. But the most elaborate decorations have been reserved 
for the interior. All round the immense square which the build- 
ing incloses, there runs an open corridor, supported by finely 
carved and polished alabaster columns. The side wall and roof of 
this corridor are painted with frescoes. The chief apartments are 
at the four angles of the square, and are fitted up with all the re- 
finement and elegance of modern art, like the finest saloons of 
London or Paris. The furniture and ornaments are all Euro- 
pean, apparently French and Italian. The centre of the square 
is a vast marble basin, which can at any time be filled with 
water and converted into a lake or mimic sea. It has islands, too, 
here and there, bright with the gayest flowers ; and there are 
gilded boats ready to navigate those placid waters. It is, in 
short, a paradise of pleasure — a true Mohammedan elysium — • 
where there is everything to feast the eye and gratify the sense. 
But one cannot look on the costly magnificence which the ruler 
of Egypt has lavished upon this toy, without thinking of the 
miserable mud-huts of his wretched subjects, and without re- 
membering that the riches squandered with such prodigal free- 
dom here is wrung by a system of merciless tyranny from the 
hands of an oppressed and degraded people. 

On returning to the city we drove through its principal 
streets, several of which are roofed ovor. These are the 
bazaars, where trade is chiefly carried on^ and which are always 
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crowded with people. In order to obtain a complete and com- 
prehensive view of the city, and of the country around it, we 
ascended to the citadel. It stands on a height at the southern 
extremity of the city, and is crowned with the great mosque 
of Mohammed Ali, begxm long ago by that vigorous Pasha, and 
destined to perpetuate his name and fame. It is the Moslem 
St. Peter’s of Cairo. The other mosques, large as several of 
them are, sink into comparative insignificance in view of this 
stupendous edifice. Its chief features externally, and at a dis- 
tance, are its lofty and capacious dome, flanked by two very tall 
and somewhat slender minarets, which eveiywhere meet the eye. 
We were required to put on white cotton slippers over our 
boots, in order to be permitted to tread its sacred courts. On 
passing the outer gate, the visitor finds himself in a spacious 
court, with a piazza running all round it, and a beautiful 
fountain in the centre ; the fountain and the piazza being all 
of polished Egyptian marble. The mosque is entered from 
one side of this court. It was full of workmen, the interior 
being still incomplete. The decorations of the inner surface 
of the great central dome, and of the two smaller side domes, 
had all, however, been finished, and were exceedingly rich and 
beautiful. The colours with which they are ornamented are 
chiefly green, brown, red, and gold. There are several rows 
of circular windows filled with stained glass, that run round 
the domes, and which give a very pleasing eflect. The huge 
central dome is supported from the floor by four immense 
piers, cased with polished alabaster elaborately carved. The 
tomb of Ali, the founder of the mosque, stands in one of the 
recesses of the building, and resembles a small chapel. We 
were allowed to examine everything without the least interfer- 
ence or interruption. The cost of the building must have been 
enormous. Far more interesting, however, than this mighty 
mpsque is the view from the battlements of the citadel around 
it. Save in Palestine itself, more impressive and suggestive 
sights are nowhere else to be seen on the face of the earth, 
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Let us glance at the glorious panorama that lies beneath and 
around us. First, and lying at our very feet, is Cairo itself, the 



city of the Caliphs — with its countless minarets, its crowded 
mass of buildings, and intersecting streets in the centre; its 
gay white palaces embowered in palm groves, stretching away 
out into the suburbs, and covering altogether an area of many 
miles. We are standing at the southern extremity of the city, 
on one of the last and lowest spiu's of the long range of the 
Mokattam Hills, which, running nearly due south from Cairo, 
forms the great wall that bounds on the east, from this point 
upwards, the valley of the Nile. On this southern side of the 
city, we are on the very verge of the desert, which begins close 
beside us, at the north end of the Mokattam Hills, and reaches on, 
unbroken, in a south-easterly direction, to the shores of the Hed 
Sea. Turning to the north, and looking across the city, which 
slopes away down from the citadel, and spreads out on the level 
plain below, we have a vast, expanse of rich cultivated land, ex- 
tending far farther than the eye can reach. North-east from 
the city lies the Goshen, assigned to ancient Israel, still clothed 
with an exuberant vegetation. In the same direction, and not 
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more than six or seven miles from Cairo, the eye lights on the 
spot where stood of old that On or Heliopolis, the far-famed 
city of the sun, the daughter of whose high-priest became the 
wife of Joseph. Some traces of the temple still remain. There 
is a pool of water with a few willows drooping over it ; — ^tliat 
pool was the spring or fountain of the sun. There is a solitary 
obelisk rising amid ruins, and surrounded by garden shrubs that 
have been growing wild for ages. That obelisk, and another, 
the base of which alone remains, confronted the ancient temple of 
On ; and there it has stood for well nigh four thousand years. 
It was there when Abraham came down into Egypt, to escape 
the famine that desolated Canaan. It may have been beneath 
its shadow that Joseph first beheld his future wife, Asenath, the 
daughter of the high-priest. Often must Moses have stood 
beside it, when, at a later time, another high-priest of the 
same temple became his teacher in all the wisdom of Egypt. 
Herodotus, the father of history, makes mention of its existence ; 
so that it was already old before any other history than that which 
the Bible contains had yet been written. Plato, the greatest 
of the sages of ancient Greece, made a pilgrimage to see it. It 
has outlived the dynasties of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and 
the Caesars, and bids fair to survive that of the Mohammeds too. 
Who can tell whether it may not yet witness the rise of another 
Heliopolis — the temple of a better sun, even ’ of the Sun of 
Righteousness — whom even Egypt shall yet know and rever- 
ence as the true Light of the world ! 

And now let us turn to the west. It is the valley of the 
Nile that lies before us; and it is here, properly speaking, the 
valley may be said to begin. From Cairo upwards, Egypt is 
confined to the hollow down which the Nile flows, between the 
Mokattam and Libyan Hills — a strip of the finest verdure run- 
ning through the midst of a sterile wilderness. At Cairo the 
Mokattam range, the eastern boundary of this long valley, sinks 
down to the plain. On the western or opposite side of the 
valley, the Libyan range begins here also to recede farther 
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from the river. Below Cairo the country, in consequence, opens 
out into the broad expanse of the Delta, which is inclosed and 
fertilized by the two main streams into which the Nile divides. 
At the point, therefore, where we are now standing, we are 
looking, so to speak, across the mouth of the valley. Higher 
up the country, the hills by which the valley is hemmed in 
approach in many places almost to the very margin of the 
stream, but here the space between them is not less than ten or 
twelve miles. The whole extent of this broad basin is clothed 
with the richest vegetation. Down through it at the distance 
of three or four miles west from Cairo, we see the Nile gliding 
majestically along, watering the soil, which, in the course of 
ages, itself has brought down, and giving birth to all the fertility 
and fruitfulness which belong to the land of Egypt. On its farther 
or western side, the eye rests on a palm forest which stretches 
away southwards along the river for many miles. A short way 
beyond that forest stood the great city of Memphis — Milton’s 
‘‘populous No ” — one of the great capitals of ancient Egypt, and 
the residence of the Pharaohs at the time of the Hebrew 
Exodus. From that city, “Busiris and his Memphian chivalry” 
went forth in pursuit of Israel, and perished in the Bed Sea. 
The city must have occupied a great part of the entire space 
from the banks of the river to the base of the Libyan Hills. 
In the face of these low limestone hills, over which, from the 
dreary table-land to which they rise, the sands of the Libyan 
Desert are continually pouring down, were the great cemeteries 
of Memphis, the necropolis of its multitudinous population. On 
the brow of these hills still stand the pyramids, the gigantic 
tombs of its ancient kings, who were thus lifted up, even in 
death, above the mortal remains of the mouldering masses 
around them. There are four groups of these pyramids. 
Farthest up the Nile, those of Dashoor; next, those of Sak- 
kara ; then those of Abousir ; and last, those of Ghizeh, which 
are nearl}’' south-west from Cairo. The distance from the pyra- 
mids of Dashoor to those of Ghizeh is upwards of twenty miles. 
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The last named are, by way of eminence, “the pyramids,” 
being by fer the lai-gest and loftiest of the whole series. We 
were now viewing tliem afar off, but we had already -arranged 
to see them nearer at hand. That same night we were to sleep 
beneath their shadows, and we were already impatient to be on 
the way. 

At two p.M. our preparations for the excursion were complete. 
There is a tolerable road to Old Cairo on the bank of the Nile, 
a distance of nearly four miles; and to save both time and 
fatigue we took a carriage thus far, having sent on before us the 
donkeys that were to carry us over the rest of the journey. We 
had with us three tents, one for the two ladies and the others 
for the four gentlemen who composed the party. The landlady 
of the hotel had furnished the needful commissariat, and we 
were all in high spirits — in the best possible humour for enjoy- 
ing the expedition. Although the railway has diminished the 
importance of Old Cairo, by turning a large portion both of the 
passenger and goods traffic away from it altogether, it is still a 
bustling place, being, as it is, the river port of Cairo. At three 
p.M. we embarked on the broad bosom of the Nile. The wind 
was from the west ; and, what with beating against it and tack- 
ing to get round the island of Ehoda, which lies towards the 
western side of the stream, it was a complete hour before we 
had got across and were fairly en route on the farther side. 

The island of Ehoda, now mentioned, is doubly famous ; first, 
as lying opposite that part of the bank of the river where, 
according to tradition, the daughter of Pharaoh found the infant 
Moses ; and next, as having upon it the Nilometer, the well- 
known instrument by which the rise of the river is measured at 
the time of the inundation. The road, westwards from the 
village of Ghizeh, at which we landed, is a mere bridle path, or 
narrow track, which winds through palm groves and along the 
margin of fields in crop, and where we could proceed only in 
single file, and at the modest pace of three or four miles an 
hour. Eight before us, and now full in view, rose the great 
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pyramids, a sufficient land-mark to guide us across the plain. 
As we rode on we quite realized what seems to be the common 
experience of all who visit them, that, instead of bulking more 
as they are approached, they seem rather to grow less. They 
looked quite as imposing when seen from the citadel of Cairo 
as now, when they were at a distance of only two or three miles. 
It is no doubt to their enormous size this result is to be ascribed. 
The impression one receives of their magnitude from the first 
far-off view is so strong, that no second look, though taken 
much nearer at hand, seems to add to its force. It is only> 
however, when we have actually reached their base, or when 
climbing up their mountain sides, that we get an adequate con- 
ception of their stupendous size. The entire area of my old 
parish, that of the Tron or St. Mary’s, in the city of Glasgow, 
of which I was minister for many years, would do no more than 
afford standing ground for the pyramid of Cheops, to which we 
were now rapidly dmwing near. Every inch of its area of 
twelve acres would be covered by the base of that prodigious pile. 

About half-past five o’clock we had gained the outer edge of 
the cultivated plain, and found ourselves getting, all at once, 
into the desert. Between the one and the other there is a 
margin of debateable ground, where life and death — the Nile 
with its fertilizing flood, and the desert with its drought and 
desolation — contend with one another for the mastery, and where 
now the one and now the other appears to triumph. 

Here there is an Arab village, whose inhabitants claim to be 
the guides of all who visit the pyramids. Our approach having 
been first signalled by the dogs, a whole troop of which came 
barking out to greet us, they were immediately followed by 
some twenty or thirty bare-legged and bare-headed Arabs, clad 
^ their white or blue blouses, their only garment, and all eager 
to be employed. Though we declined their services, they 
followed us in a body, jabbering broken sentences of all sorts 
of tongues, Italian, French, German, and English, interlarded 
of course with abundance of Arabic. About half a mile beyond 
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the village, our donkeys sinking meanwhile to the fetlocks at 
every step in the soft shifting sand, we came to the foot of the low 
limestone hills which bound the plain, and the face of which, in 
most places, was covered with loose sand. Dismounting from 
our donkeys, we advanced up the ascent, at the top of which 
the pyramids stand. This ascent is, so to speak, the grand sub- 
struction wall which nature has provided for these mightiest of 
all sepulchral monuments, affording them both a solid basis on 
which to rest, and so lifting them at the same time above the 
subjacent plain as to bring their entire mass into view. 

The sun was now rapidly declining towards the west, and 
there was no time to be lost. The two ladies, Mr. Stevenson, 
and myself having resolved on the ascent, we set ourselves 
immediately to the somewhat arduous task of mounting the 
pyramid of Cheops. Whether we would or no, three or four 
of the Arabs attached themselves to each individual of the 
climbing party. The blocks of stone which form the suc- 
cessive courses of the huge structure are, in many cases, three 
feet in height — a truly formidable staircase. What with the 
incessant shouting of the Arabs, their wild cries, their quairel- 
ling with one another about the possession of our persons, their 
clamorous entreaties for huksheesh as often as a pause was made 
in the ascent, and all this taking place three or four hundred 
feet up in the air, with only a narrow ledge of stone to stand 
upon, and the side of the great pyramid sloping rapidly down 
to the desert beneath, where those we had left at its base 
seemed little more than mere specks moving about on the face 
of the yellow sand, it would certainly have been nothing to 
wonder at if the ladies had felt their nerves a little shaken. 
To their honour be it told, however, they never flinched or 
faltered for a moment ; and in twelve minutes from the time 
we left the ground we stood on the summit of the loftiest of 
the Egyptian pyramids, a height of 479 feet. The volatile 
Arabs, as much excited as if they had been drinking cham- 
pagne, danced about on the narrow top of the pyramid, a 
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space of about twenty feet square, and shrieked like madmen by 
way of getting up in our honour a true English hurrah I It 
was only by thi’eatening not to give them a single farthing that 
we at length succeeded in getting them to be quiet, and to allow 
us to survey and to enjoy undisturbed the singular and striking 
scene that lay far and wide around us. 

The sun was now approaching the horizon, throwing his level 
rays across the broad expanse of the Libyan Desert, and sending 
the long shadows of the mighty pyramids far down upon the 
valley of the Nile. Southward the successive groups of pyra- 
mids we had seen at noon from the citadel of Cairo were all in 
view, ranged along the elevated margin of the great Nile valley, 
and standing solemn and awful, like gigantic sentinels, on the 
frontier of that vast domain of desolation and death that stretches 
away behind them. Eastward lay the Nile valley itself, green 
as an emerald, reaching from the base of the pyramids away over 
to the Mokattam Hills, The plain, while we were looking on it, 
sunk all into shadow as the sun was going down, though his 
latest beams were still gleaming from the domes, and minarets, 
and towers of the citadel of Cairo, and gilding the long range of 
the hills beyond it. Immediately beside us was the twin pyra- 
mid to that of Cheops, nearly of the same height, with several 
smaller ones grouped around. In front of them all, as if marking 
the grand approach from the plain below to this burying-place 
of the kings, stood the ponderous form of the sphinx. Colossal 
though it be, it looked a comparatively diminutive thing as seen 
from an elevation of nearly 500 feet. All round the pyramids 
there are numerous walled inclosures, some of them of great 
extent, and the general outline of which can be distinctly traced 
as thus seen from above. Everywhere, however, the drifting 
sands of the desert have succeeded in half burying these ruins. 
It is only the larger and loftier of them, indeed, that peer out 
from the sand wreaths, which, when the strong wind of the 
desert is abroad, sweep along like the snow-drift, and have all but 
covered with their arid winding-sheet these places of the dead. 
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It is in some respects more trying to come down the pyramid 
than to ascend it. In jumping from one step to another, if one 
were not held back by the Arabs, there would be some risk of 
gathering too much way, and going headlong to the bottom. 
We made the descent, however, with perfect safety ; and were 
glad to find that, meanwhile, our Arab attendants from Cairo 
had pitched our tents in a sheltered hollow, selected by Mr. 
Brown, about half-way between the sphinx, and the pyramid of 
Cheops. The donkeys and their drivers were soon after very 
comfortably housed in one of the large adjacent tombs hewn out 
in the face of the rock. Our evening meal over, we sat down to- 
gether at the door of one of the tents, and raised our evening song 
of praise. The Arabs who had been dancing and making merry 
in their sepulchral domicile, ceased when they heard the sound 
of our psalm, and, gathering around us, looked on respectfully 
and in seeming wonder, while “the melody of joy and health” 
was swelling up from beneath the deep shadows of the tombs of 
ancient Egypt’s idolatrous kings, to give honour and praise to the 
one living and true God. 

The sheikh of the village in the plain below had appointed 
a night-watch to secure us against the pilfering propensities of 
their neighbours ; and having spread our mattresses beneath our 
tents upon the dry sand, we lay down to sleep. Fatigued 
though we were, the excitement inseparable from the events of 
such a day, and from the associations of the scene around us, 
made sleeping all but impossible. When I had begun to doze, 
the gentle rustling of the loose edge of the tent-curtain, — as a 
light air of wind kept it waving to and fro upon the surface of 
the desert on which we lay — made a sound so much resem- 
bling the whisky whish of the waters rushing along the sides of 
the ship, that more than once I fancied myself at sea. Grow- 
ing weary at length of my fruitless attempts to sleep, I left the 
tent and walked out into the open air. The -waning moon and the 
cloudless starry sky gave just the kind and amount of light that 
suited the scene. Night best accords with the place of gravea 
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As I strolled about amid the tombs, and looked up at the great 
head of the sphinx, and traced against the midnight sky the 
gigantic outline of the towering pyramids, it seemed to me that 
I drank deeper into the spirit of the place than it was possible 
to do in the broad light of day; and especially amid the noise 
and distraction of the restless and officious Arabs, who were ever 
at one’s side. Now all was lonely and silent as death. My 
recollection of the pyramids, while memoiy lasts, will be linked 
with the thoughts of that midnight hour, when I wandered alone 
among the graves of tlie men whom Joseph fed, and of the 
generations who had cowered and trembled before that terrible 
rod of Moses, every movement of which brought down another 
and more terrible plague on their devoted land. 

As the day broke, one of the Arab watchmen beside the tents 
began to repeat the call in which the muezzin summons the 
faithful Moslems to prayer — a touching and solemn usage, how- 
ever erroneous and unspiritual may be the worship in which it 
invites the followers of the false prophet to engage. We had a 
long and fatiguing journey before us, and it was necessary that 
we should be early upon the road. While the servants were 
packing the baggage, we proceeded to examine the sphinx more 
minutely than we were able to do the night before. Both the 
pen and the pencil, however, have been so often employed to 
describe it that it needs not to tell any reader what it is like. 
The sand, which had been cleared away by Colonel Howard 
Yyse, has again swept all round the base of the image, and 
buried the huge leonine fore-limbs of the monstrous figure, that 
stretch out horizontally upon the platform of rock on which they 
rest like those of a lion couchant. The enormous human head 
and breast, set upon a lion’s body, was, no doubt, meant to be 
the emphatic emblem of intelligence in combination with power. 
The royal beard that depended from the projecting chin, and the 
kingly crown that surmounted the massive head, have both been 
broken off; and as the nose has suffered a similar mutilation, the 
whole aspect of the figure is mis-shapen and monstrous. As we 
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stood before it, the sun rose over the Mokattam Hills in the hir 
east, and shed its golden radiance on the head of the image, which 
is rather more than 100 feet in circumference. It was the giant 
emblem of that royalty that lay entombed in the pyramids behind 
it. Not without reluctance did we withdraw from this strangely 
fascinating spectacle. At length, however, the preparations for 
the journey of the day were comjdete; and, persecuted to the 
last moment by the insatiable Arabs with their everlasting cry 
for huksheesh, we turned our backs on the sphinx and the pyra- 
mids, and descended to the margin of the plain. The air of the 
momiog was delightfully fresh and cool. Our course lay south- 
wards, along the base of the sandy and rocky elevation from 
which we had come down, just skirting the outer edge of the 
cultivated land. The natives were already busily at work — 
driving out their flocks of sheep and goats to the pastures, 
breaking ofl* the yellow flowering heads of the tobacco plant, 
raising water by the shadoof, a long pole having a weight at one 
end and a bucket at the other, or urging on the oxen that were 
every here and there turning wheels for the same purpose. 
During the inundation, when the waters of the Nile are at their 
height, they are carried across the plain in canals, from which 
the whole plain is irrigated. When the river is low, as at the 
time of our visit to Egypt, the water requires to be raised, in 
the manner above described, from wells which the Nile fills. 
The water so raised was poured into little runnels previously 
prepared to receive it, and so distributed over the fields. The 
d'hourra, or Indian corn, was above ground, each plant grow- 
ing in a little pit, about eighteen inches from the one nearest to 
it. The larks were singing overhead, and all nature was bright 
and cheerful. 

At the distance of about eight miles from the Ghizeh pyra- 
mids, where we had passed the night, we came to those of Abou- 
sir. In the interior of these pyramids, lining the chamber of 
the royal tombs contained in them, are glazed tiles of white and 
blue, the oldest specimens of that art known to exist. Three 
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or four miles farther on, we found ourselves abreast of the pyra- 
mids of Sakkara. From a modern village of the same name on 
the edge of the j^lain, about a dozen of Arabs came out as we 
approached to offer us their services as guides. In the trans- 
parent atmosphere of Egypt it seemed not more than a few 
hundi-ed yards from the plain to the pyramids when looking up 
the sandy slopes at the head of which they stand. In reality it 
was at least a couple of miles, as I learned to my cost, having 
dismounted and taken to my feet by way of relieving the active 
little beast that carried me. Sinking to the ankles at every step 
in the burning sand, and scorched by the now fiery sun, I found 
an hour’s walking in the desert far more toilsome and oppressive 
than that of a whole day on the springy heath and amid the 
elastic air of my native Scottish hills. At a little distance from 
the pyramids, which, though of great size, are not nearly so 
large or, lofty as those of Ghizeh, we entered one of the ibis 
mummy -pits, in which these sacred birds of ancient Egypt were 
buried. The entrance was all but comjdetely choked up with 
rubbish, and we had to creep at first on hands and knees. 
Farther in the gallery was of suflicient height to enable one to 
walk erect. It is hewn out of the solid rock; and in recesses 
along the sides of the gallery, like bins in a wine cellar, the ibis 
mummies are piled in hundreds and thousands. The body of 
the bird has been wrapped in mummy-cloth, and then inserted 
into a pot of baked clay, much about the size and shape of one 
of our ordinary sugar loaves. Within the mummy-cloth nothing 
now remains but dust, into which the body of the bird has 
mouldered. 

From the Ibis tomb we proceeded to one of the most recent 
and interesting discoveries made ii^ Egypt — that of the tombs 
of the sacred bulls. The locality of the Serapeum, or temple of 
Apis, and of the tombs connected with it, had long been matter 
of dispute. A few years ago, however, this controversy was con- 
clusively settled by M. Mariette, an enterpiising Frenchman, 
who spent two whole years beside the pyramids of Sakkara pro- 
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secuting the researches that were at length so nobly rewarded. 
A long approach, hollowed out of the solid rock, and now half 
filled with sand, leads gradually down to the entrance of the 
subterranean galleries in which the tombs of the Apis bulls are 
found. The stone lions, ranged at inteiTals along this approach, 
if they still exist, are all covered by the sand; the same mate- 
rial had also all but shut up the mouth of the subterranean 
gallery. We found the only way to get in was to fling ourselves 
on the top of the heap of sand — a sand so fine, that it needs but 
to be touched, however lightly, to make it run like a stream ot 
water — and so to slide down the slope into the gallery below. 
The gallery is tunnelled into the solid rock, and extends in one 
direction about two-fifths of a mile. A lateral gallery leads out 
of it, but which is not nearly so long. The gallery is about 
twenty feet in height, and in most places it is nearly of the same 
breadth. At intervals, along the sides of the gallery, there are 
large cavern-like recesses, somewhat similar to the small side 
chapels in the aisles of a Popish cathedral ; and in each of these 
stands the huge sarcophagus of a sacred bull. The sarcophagi 
are of black porphyry from Upper Egypt, each sarcophagus 
being hewn out of a single solid block, highly polished, and some 
of them covered with hieroglyphics. The sarcophagi are fifteen 
feet in length by eight in breadth, and about seven feet in height. 
A ponderous lid or cover of the same material lies on the top of 
each, but pushed so far along, as to leave an opening at one end, 
which enabled us, with the help of the lights supplied by the 
Arabs, to see into the interior of the sarcophagi, and to ascer- 
tain that all, so far as we examined them, are entirely empty. 
The number as yet discovered is thirty, and of these we visited 
nearly the whole. Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson is of opinion that 
there must be galleries still unexplored containing many more. 
The average life of the sacred bull was from seventeen to twenty 
years, and thirty bulls would not carry the series nearly so far 
back as to the commencement of the Taurine dynasty. If the 
deified beast presumed to live more than twenty-five year% ita 
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worsliippers put it to deatli, by drowning it in the sacred foun- 
tain of its own temple. If before that period it died a natural 
death, it was buried with obsequies so splendid, as often to ruin 
those who had the charge of the ceremonial. And yet this was 
in intellectually cultivated Egypt — the nation that was foremost 
in all the secular sciences and arts. ‘‘Professing themselves 
to be wise, the}" becalm e fools, and changed the glory of the in- 
corru])tible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to hirda^ and four-footed beasts, and creeping things” (Kom. 
i. 22,^23). How literally true is the Word of God 1 

After leaving this remarkable place, and being now somewhat 
in need of both rest and food, the Arabs led us to a large tOmb 
beside the pyramids, where we breakfasted with great comfort. 
The shade was perfect within the bosom of the solid rock, from 
which, in comparative coolness, we could look forth into the 
burning desert that lay outside. In this pleasant retreat, the 
thermometer stood no higher than 71°. Thoroughly refreshed 
by this agreeable and seasonable interlude, we emerged about 
eleven a.m. from our “ hole in the rock,” paid and dismissed our 
guides, who liad proved greatly less troublesome and much more 
serviceable than those of the Ghizeh pyramids; and remounting 
our donkeys, which, along with their attendants, had been shel- 
tered in an adjacent chamber of the same capacious tomb, we 
resumed our journey. In returning to the plain below, the heat 
and the glare of the noonday sun, reflected from the yellow sand, 
were all but overpowering. It was an indescribable relief to 
find ourselves once more amid the bright green verdure of the 
great valley of the Nile. At the village of Sakkara, on the 
edge of the valley, we saw the shej)herd8 “ dividing the sheep 
from the goats,” in preparation for the midday milking that was 
about to take place. Here also we saw the process of thresh- 
ing out the corn. Tlie machine was turned by oxen, over the 
grain that was laid beneath it ; and a man sat upon it in a sort 
of chair, apparently to keep it down by his weight, and to make 
it press with greater force. The wheels on which it moved were 
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notched, so as both to bruise the com and cut the straw. It 
reminded us of that expression of Scripture, I will make thee 
a new sharp threshing instrument having teeth” (Isa. xl. 1, 15). 
The chopped straw, called tihhin by the Arabs, is eaten by the 
camels, and seemed to be everywhere extensively used. 

A little way beyond the village, we struck across the plain in 
the direction of the Nile, through fine fields of clover, lupins, 
wheat, beans, d’hourra, tobacco, (fee. After riding about three 
or four miles, we reached the mounds that mark the site of the 
ancient Memphis, where dwelt of old that proud and powerful 
monarch, who met the demand conveyed by Moses for the libe- 
ration of Israel, with the haughty and scornful reply — “ Who is 
the Lord that I should obey his voice? I know not the Lord, 
neither will I obey his voice.” How impressive it was to find 
lying there to this hour — prostmte on his face, and half buried 
in the soil — the colossal statue of one of those mighty Pharaohs 
who “ knew not Joseph,” and who despised Joseph’s God. The 
Pharaohs have perished — Memphis has been swept with the 
besom of destruction — but God’s church and people still live to 
praise His name. A& the statue lies a little on one side, the 
profile of the face is all above ground. The features are fine, 
the expression pensive, and the aspect of the countenance of 
almost feminine softness. The crown and the long-cased beard, 
characteristic of royalty, still remain. The whole figure indeed 
is unmutilated and entire. It is to this statue alone that tra- 
vellers usually refer in describing the remains of Memphis, and 
our guides from Cairo seemed to know of no other. One of the 
natives of the place, however, observing the interest with which 
we were examining it, conducted us to a place about half-a-mile 
off — and outside of the palm groves in which it lies — where we 
found many other remains of the ancient city, chiefly sculptures, 
carved stones, and fragments of pillars. Among these was another 
royal statue of the same colossal size, and also with the back 
uppermost. The crown is broken off, and lies beside him; the 
profile of the face is biuied in the mud ; his left hand holds a 
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scroll; pari of his breastplate can be seen, which bears some 
resemblance to that worn by the high priest of the Jews. The 
solid block of stone, onfc of which the figure has been cut, is 
square behind, and covered with hieroglyphics. On one side of 
the block, immediately behind the left limb of the statue, there 
is a female figure carved in relief, probably the king’s daughter. 
If the mounds of this deeply -interesting locality were opened, 
and the numerous remains which they inclose were examined, 
much additional light would undoubtedly be thrown on the his- 
tory of ancient Memphis, if not also on that of God’s ancient 
people. Nowhere is it s(5 likely as here that traces of their pre- 
sence in Egypt, perhaps even of the events connected with their* 
deliverance from its yoke of cruel bondage, should be found. 
Bub unless the Government of France or England should take 
the work in hand, it is never likely to be done; — it would 
be too expensive a task for private enterprise. The statues we 
saw are of a close-grained silicious limestone, which the modern 
Egyptians are more likely to burn for use, than to preserve as 
relics of an age and history of which they are profoundly igno- 
rant. As we sat among these ruins, we read from the book of 
the prophecies of Isaiah, ‘*the burden of Egypt;” and felt how 
true it is, that though heaven and earth shall pass away, no word 
of God shall pass away till all be fulfilled. 

After passing through Mitrahenny, a large village not far from 
the Nile and quite near to the mounds of Memphis, the donkey- 
drivers urged us to proceed more rapidly, lest night should over- 
take us before we got back to Cairo. The road was good, and 
we cantered along to please them for five or six miles. We 
were now passing through the great palm forest we had seen 
afar off, the day before, from the citadel of Cairo. The palms 
were most of them from fifty to sixty feet in height, and afforded 
a most agreeable shade. Every tree in the forest seemed to be 
carefully watered from the adjacent Nile. At the north end of 
this forest, we rode down to the river, hired a large boat, em- 
barked, donkeys and all, and sweeping out into the stream, 
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glided down to Old Cairo. A heavy thunder-storm was rolling 
across the valley and threatened to overtake us, but it did not 
come our way. By taking to the river, we saved the time and 
the fatigue of riding six or seven miles round a great bend which 
it makes at this point, and enjoyed, besides, the seasonable refresh- 
ment of drinking copious draughts of its world-famous waters. 
Landing at Old Cairo, and remounting our donkeys, we reached, 
at half-past six in the evening, the Hotel d’Orient of Cairo, or 
Musr, as the Egyptians still call it, and which is evidently the 
singular form of the Mizraim of Scripture. There were of old, 
as now, two Egypts — the upper and the lower ; and hence the 
name Mizraim, or the Egypts. It was no small privilege to 
have enjoyed the look we had gotten of the one, though we had 
no prospect of being able to visit the other. 

But the great subjects and scenes of the day must not allow 
me to forget our poor donkey-boys, who did so much for our 
comfort. They had been on foot since four o’clock in the morn- 
ing-^running, dancing, singing in the hot sun the entire day, 
and seemed, after all, as fresh when they entered Cairo as when 
they left the pyramids. There was something very taking about 
the merry -hearted little fellows. “ Y ou know my donkey name ? ” 
said the one w^ho had the special charge of my wife’s very pretty 
gray, as we were trotting along near Mitrahenny. My donkey 
name Steamboat, him veiy good donkey ! ” And running to its 
head, and putting his ear to its mouth, he looked up with a sly 
twinkle in his laughing eye to its rider. “You know what 
my donkey say? My donkey say, Good lady, give me oi'i/nghia'* 
And when the orange was immediately tossed to him, catching 
it in the air, and making sundry somersets along the ground, he 
bounded off to his companions to proclaim his triumph. In 
short, the extraordinary activity of these boys, their half-roguish 
humour, their intense love of fun, and their bright, sparkling 
eyes, drew one’s heart towards them and made one sigh to think 
of the unpromising future that lay before them. With such 
mental and physical capacities as they seem to be endowed with, 

5 
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what might not be made of these poor Ai*ab boys ! But the 
soul seems to die out of them as they grow up. The want of 
mental culture, the personal and political servitude in which 
they are doomed to live, and, above all, the utter absence of all 
the elevating, and sanctifying, and sustaining influences which 
flow from the blessed religion of Christ, seem to dwarf the poor 
Arab’s mind, and keep him in a state of intellectual childhood 
all his days. 

Next morning, after an early stroll through the crowded 
streets and bazaars, wo left Cairo, and returned by rail to Alex- 
andria. We were glad to find all well with our patient in the 
yacht. He was going on, under the kind care of one of the ladies 
who remained in the yacht, as favourably as the nature of the 
case admitted of. But time and perfect quiescence were indis- 
pensable to a complete cure. It was arranged accordingly, under 
medical advice, that he should be left at Alexandria for three 
or four weeks, in the house of Dr. Philip, who was both a mis- 
sionary and a medical practitioner, and who was so good as 
take him in charge. So soon as we should reach the coast of 
Palestine, one of the yacht’s crew was to return to Egypt, and to 
bring him by the French steamer to Tripoli, in time to meet us 
when we should have completed our approaching tour through 
Syria. 

Our last day in Egypt was the Sabbath. In the forenoon we 
attended public worship in the English Episcopal church ; and 
in the afternoon I had an opportunity of conducting divine 
service, and preaching the Word to a little company of Scottish 
Presbyterians, under the roof of my friend Mr. Fleming, an 
eminent merchant of Alexandria. We had been but a week in 
Egypt, but that week was worth a twelvemonth in ordinary 
lands. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The voyage from Alexandria to Jaffa — First sight of Judea — The landing — 
The town of Jaffa — A bird’s-eye view of the land about to be visited — 
Ride to Ramleh — First night in Palestine. 

On Monday, the 20th of April, 1857, we bade adieu to Egypt — 
the land of the Pharaohs — the house of ancient Israel’s bondage. 
It was about an hour after noon when we weighed anchor, and 
began to creep cautiously out, through the long and intricate 
channel of the harbour of Alexandria, where shoals and sunken 
rocks are uncomfortably numerous, and where the singular 
clearness of the water makes them appear much nearer the sur- 
face than they really are. The wind was both light and bare ; 
and only such a vessel as the Ursula^ able to walk when 
necessary into the wind’s eye, coyld have contrived, in the cir- 
cumstances, to make her way so cleverly to sea. A fine ship 
yacht, which had been lying near us, went out an hour before, 
towed by a tug-steamer, and had already gained a good oflBng, 
and set all sail for Jaffa before we had passed the light-house. 
Her people had been ‘‘jawing” our men the night before, and 
telling them they would take the news of our coming to the 
Syrian coast. Bound as wo were for the same port, a race was 
inevitable. It was slow work so long as we were entangled with 
the long line of reefs on the one hand, and with the little island 
of Fort Marabout on the other. Till we got fairly out of the 
grips of the land, our course kept us close-hauled ; but no sooner 
had we made a little sea-room, where we could slack away a 
few points off the wind, and take a little more of the now freshen- 
ing breeze into our canvas, than we began to shorten rapidly the 
distance between us and our rival. About two hours afterwards, 
when we were sitting below, Mr. Cairney called down the open 
skylight of the saloon-— “Will you come on deck, and take a 
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look at the Sylphide ? ” Already we had her right abeam, and 
by sunset she was nowhere. We had dropped her beneath the 
horizon. We paid, indeed, that same evening a rather smart 
penalty for taking so much of the wind, and for shaving the 
land so close as we had been doing. Early in the evening we 
had passed Nelson Island, and the Bay of Aboukir, where, in 
1798, Napoleon’s fleet was destroyed, and along with it all his 
fond dreams of Oriental conquest. We were then lying a coui’se 
that should have carried us clear, by a good many miles, of even 
the most projecting point of the coast line, and in this course 
we had run on till about nine o’clock. We had assembled in 
the saloon for evening worship, when we were suddenly startled 
by that most honible of all sounds at sea, the sound beneath 
one’s feet, that tells in a moment that the ship’s keel is in con- 
tact with the bottom. Four or five times in succession, as she 
was let down by the sea, the same grating sound was heard. 
Her head, had, of course, on the instant been put about, and as 
the lead-line was kept incessantly going, it needs not to say how 
eagerly we listened, as the man sang out — “ half three — three 
fathoms — four — by the mark five — no bottom at seven.” Hur- 
rah ! we are clear. As she rounded ofi* when the helm was 
first put down, the sea over the quarter was all a-wash upon the 
bank, the edge of which we had gi'azed. It was a narrow 
escape in a tideless sea like the Mediterranean ; and we did not 
fail, when we again descended into the saloon to resume the 
service in which we had been so rudely interrupted, to ofier our 
united and heartfelt thanks for the signal deliverance. 

On looking into Admiral Smith’s Memoir of live Mediler- 
ranean, a work of the highest authority on that sea, and which 
formed part of my travelling library, a passage turned up which 
seemed to throw some light on this occurrence. When describ- 
ing the action of the cun*ent which sweeps eastwards along the 
shores of Egypt, he takes occasion to point out the influence it 
exerts in drifting onwards, accumulating, and finally depositing 
the large quantity of alluvial substances which are brought down 
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by the Nile, and carried by its vast volume of waters far out to 
sea. As confirming and illustrating his views on this subject, 
he at the same time quotes from Dr. Clarke’s travels, the follow- 
ing account of an incident, not unlike our own, which befell the 
frigate Romulus^ very near the same place, in 1801 : — ‘‘As wo 
were sitting down to dinner,” says Dr. Clarke, who was at the 
time a passenger in the Romulus, “the voice of a sailor em- 
ployed in heaving the lead was suddenly heard calling — ‘half 
four.’ The captain, starting up, reached the deck in an instant, 
and almost as quickly putting the ship in stays, she went about. 
Every seaman on board thought she would be stranded. As 
she came about all the surface of the water exhibited a thick 
black mud. This extended so widely that the appearance re- 
sembled an island. At the same time no land was really visible, 
not even from the masthead, nor was there any notice of such 
a shallow in any chart on board. The fact is, as we afterwards 
learned, that a stratum of mud, extending for many leagues off 
the mouths of the Nile, exists ip a moveable deposit near the 
coast of Egypt, and when recently shifted by currents, it some- 
times reaches quite to the surface, so as to alarm mariners with 
sudden shallows, when the charts of the Mediterranean promise 
a considerable depth of water. These, however, are not in the 
slightest degree dangerous. Vessels no sooner touch them than 
they are dispersed ; and a frigate may ride secure where the 
soundings would lead an inexperienced pilot to believe her nearly 
aground.”* 

As our accident took place some hours after nightfiall, we 
could not judge of the colour of the sea. Certain it is, that the 
bank we touched, from both the shock and the sound it pro- 
duced, must have been considerably more solid than that which 
alarmed the crew of the Romulus, And yet as we must have 
been at the time not far east of the mouth of the Eosetta branch 
of the Nile, it is not improbable that we were indebted for our 
misadventure to the same causes which* Admiral Smith describes. 

♦ A dmiral Smith, page 170. 
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Only those who have been at sea can realize the sensation which 
an oocnrrence of this kind creates. 

Warned by this event to keep the treacherous Egyptian coast 
at arm’s length, we stood right off the land for nearly three 
hours before the St. UrsukCa head was again laid for Jaffa. At 
day-break the wind left us, and we made little or no way till 
noon. By the observation taken at that hour, we found that we 
were about ninety miles away from Alexandria. After mid-day 
the breeze returned, and we glided gently along at the rate of 
seven or eight knots an hour. In the course of our voyage from 
the Straits to Malta, and from thence to Egypt, we had become 
tolerably familiar with all the ordinary phenomena of the Medi- 
terranean, and had now, accordingly, nothing to take off our 
attention from the needful preparations for our approaching 
journey through the Holy Land. In one department or another 
of these preparations our whole party "were now busily employed. 
Some took to setting up our tents on deck, to learn the best 
and quickest method of pitching them. Others were poring 
over the most recent maps of Palestine, or turning over the 
pages of Bobinson and Stanley — planning routes and taking 
notes. Others still were occupied with our camp equipage, and 
especially with our culinary apparatus — testing its powers of 
making tea and boiling eggs, and of accomplishing various other 
feats equally important. 

At length the sun went down again, turning for a moment 
the rim of the sea, — as it sunk below it, and shot its parting rays 
through it, — into the most brilliant emerald, and then leaving 
the surface line of the darkening waters to trace itself along the 
unbroken verge of the sky. A little longer and the firmament 
was flashing with its countless stars, shining through that trans- 
parent heaven, as they never shine through our grosser northern 
air. Gentle as was the night breeze, we could hardly sleep 
under the exciting anticipation of seeing, on the morrow, that 
land of lands, which for three and thirty years was the dwelling- 
place of the Son of God ! 
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When the next day broke, however, the wind had once more 
all but died away, and till twelve o’clock, our speed was reduced 
to not more than two or three miles an hour. When the usual 
mid-day observation was taken, the fact was ascertained, that, 
since noon of yesterday, we had run but 120 miles, and that we 
were still fifty miles distant from the Syrian shore. Again, 
after the turn of the day, as is usual at that season in the 
Mediterranean, the breeze revived, and late in the afternoon 
the long blue line of the hills of Judah became dimly visible 
along the eastern sky. Before the sun set we could faintly 
trace the broad belt of yellow sand along the sea shore ; and 
soon after the night set in we got an occasional glimmer of the 
lights in Jaffa. These, however, soon disappeared. The Syrians, 
like most Orientals, love early hours. There is no lighthouse, 
or port-light, or guidance of any kind, to help the benighted 
mariner in approaching this ancient sea-port of J erusalem, and 
we had nothing for it but to dodge about, and keep a good ofl^g 
till the morning. 

When I went on deck, at six a.m. of Thursday, the 23d of 
April, the St. Ursula was heading in towards the land, but 
with so light a wind that her motion was scarcely perceptible. 
It threatened to be a tantalizing business; but all at once, to 
our great joy, a smart breeze, roughening all the sea, came up 
from the south, and we ran along gaily at the rate of eight or 
nine knots; the scene before us rising incessantly into greater 
distinctness, the vague outline of the coast gradually coming out 
in all its local individualities, until at length even the smaller 
and minuter objects upon the beach could be plainly discerned. 

Bight a-head was the steep rocky bluff, about 200 feet in 
height, on which Jaffa is built, and which forms the southern 
extremity of the very slight curve in the shore, not deserving 
the name of a bay, which constitutes all the shelter that ships 
have on this part of the coast. The rock is precipitous towards 
the sea. The town is built on the side of the headland that 
feces the north-west and slopes rapidly down from the crown of 
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the ridge to the sea-beach. It looks well from the sea; — its flat- 
roofed, stone-built houses, towering in successive tiers one above 
another, give it an aspect of solidity and strength. The naked- 
ness of its rocky site contrasts, at the same time, not ungracefully 
with the rich and exuberant verdure of the extensive orange- 
groves which, on the land side, girdle it all round. North ajud 
south of Jaffa, far as the eye can reach, the shore exhibits the 
same uniform features. First, a broad belt of sand, swelling up 
here and there into little sand-hills ; and beyond this a fertile 
tract of country, almost a plain, but rising gradually as it re- 
cedes from the sea, until, at the distance of fifteen or sixteen 
miles, it merges into the long continuous range of the Judean 
Hills. These hills, from the foreshortening of the comparatively 
level ground between them and the shore, appear, when looked 
at from the sea, to rise up more abruptly than they really do ; 
and present a front about as high, and seemingly as bold, as the 
Ochils, where they rise above the Carse of Stirling. A nearer 
view, however, considerably modifies this first impression. 

It is easy thus to picture their physical aspect, but much more 
difficult to describe the state of feeling with which we gazed 
upon them as we neared the shore, and at length, about eight 
in the morning, dropped our anchor in the open roadstead, about 
a mile from the beach. Into the midst of these very hills the 
five kings of the Amorites advanced, more than 3000 years ago, 
when they went to Gilgal to meet that mysterious people who 
liad come through the Arabian Desert to take possession of the 
land. And back again were they driven headlong down through 
that mountain-pass, right in front of our anchorage, and along 
which the morning sun was now shining so softly, but where of 
old the victorious leader of the host of Israel, as he hung on the 
rear of the discomfited Amorites, uttered these sublime and 
memorable words, ‘^Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon;” and where ’^the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves 
upon their enemies.” 
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For fourteen hundred years thereafter, what a history did these 
hills of J udah embrace within their bosom. Amid these hills God, 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spake to men by the mouth 
of inspired kings and prophets; and in the end He spake unto 
them there by His Son. Amid these hills was cradled that 
Christianity — that pure, and holy, and life-giving faith, — which is 
destined to overspread the world, and to bind the whole human 
family in love to one another, and in love to God. On the fece 
of these hills, and full in view from where we stood is that 
Lydda from which the Apostle Peter came down to this very 
J oppa, to learn here, beside the sea-shore, God’s great design as 
to the calling of the Gentiles, and the ultimate subjugation of 
the whole earth to Christ. 

Delightful though it was to gaze on these exciting scenes, we 
had now to give our attention to matters of a more homely and 
common-place kind. W e had a long and toilsome journey before 
us, through a country where the many modem facilities of travel 
are still entirely unknown. Poor flesh and blood cannot, even in 
Palestine, dispense with certain creature comforts and conveni- 
ences which, if the traveller in that country is to have at all, he 
must take them with him. A busy hour or two were accordingly 
spent in getting our multifarious baggage laid out upon the deck 
— tents and tent furniture, portmanteaus and leathern bags of all 
shapes and sizes, pots and pans, crockery of various sorts, &c., &c. 
At length the jolly-boat was lowered, and this somewhat bulky 
cargo placed on board. Two of our party went ashore in charge 
of it, and to engage men and horses for the journey to Jerusalem. 
About an hour before noon the boat returned to the yacht and 
took the rest of us ashore. 

When approaching the coast in the morning, we had been 
surprised to find no fewer than six large steamers at anchor in 
the roadstead. The purpose for which they had come there 
became sufficiently apparent as we approached the beach, which 
was literally covered with crowds of pilgrims of the Greek and 
Latin churches on their way home from the Easter festivals at 
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Jerusalem. The entrance to the boat harbour is by a narrow 
opening of not more than thirty or forty feet in breadth, between 
two reefs of rook ; with a smart breeze and a roughish sea it re- 
quired a steady hand and a quick eye at the helm, to thread this 
needle, but Jack Eergusson, one of our crew, ran us in cleverly 
without taking a single drop on board of the surge that was 
boiling on either hand. The path that runs along the beach, 
between the sea and the rock on which Jaffa stands, all the way 
into the town, was like a bee*hive ready to swarm. We were 
subsequently informed that the number of pilgrims who had 
gone up this season to J erusalem, and who were now returning 
home, was not fewer than fifteen thousand. It was hardly 
possible to put one’s foot to the ground without the risk 
of treading on man, woman, or child, of the hundreds and 
thousands who were huddled together, waiting their turn to be 
taken off to the steamers. A narrow lane, it is true, was left in 
the centre of the road, but along this scanty space an endless 
string of beasts of burden, donkeys, horses, camels, with their 
ponderous projecting loads, were laboriously making their way, 
while the shouting of their Syrian drivers made confusion worse 
confounded. It was hard work to fight one’s way through this 
motley maze of tribes and tongues, and many coloured garbs, 
and most unsavoury smells. At length, however, we escaped 
through an archway from this street of the harbour, and began 
to ascend one of the steep and narrow alleys that lead up into 
the heart of the town. 

The first house we entered was that of Mr. Kruse, of the 
Church Missionary Society, an excellent man, who, with his 
amiable and most intelligent wife, have been labouring in the 
midst of abounding difficulties and discouragements to sow a 
little of the good seed of the kingdom on this barren shore. By 
a long series of narrow outside stairs, and passing as we ascended 
through several little stone-paved courts with apartments of one 
kind or another opening into them, and among others the 
missionary school, we at length reached, in the uppermost storey 
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of all, the dwelling-place of the missionary. In a simple apart- 
ment, somewhat scantily furnished, but clean and well arranged, 
Mrs. Kruse, who had been made aware of our coming, was 
waiting to receive us. This apartment stood on the roof of the 
house, like a saloon upon the deck of a ship. Around it there 
was ample space for moving about in the open air; and nothing 
could be finer than the view, or more grateful than the delicious 
sea breeze. We did not fail, from this singularly favourable 
outlook, to sweep far and wide with our glasses the broad bright 
bosom of the Mediterranean, but our friend the Sylphide was 
still amissing. 

As we looked down from this elevation upon the beach beneath 
us, and on the reefs and shallows over which the sea was break- 
ing into foam, and sparkling in the noonday sun, we could well 
understand the reluctance which our fiiend, the owner of the 
St. Ursula^ discovered to lie here an hour longer than was neces- 
sary, with an open sea tumbling in on the one side, and no end 
of rocks and shoals on the other. As we were indulging in 
these reflections, they were not a little confirmed by a remark 
of Mr. Kruse, that three vessels had been lost within a mile of 
where we stood, in the course of the two or three preceding 
weeks. The population of Jaffa amounts to about 6000, com- 
posed, — as regards Mohammedans, — of Turks and Arabs; and, — 
as regards Christians, — of Maronites and members of the Greek^ 
Latin, and Armenian Churches. The people generally, accord- 
ing to the missionary’s representation, are intensely worldly — 
concerned about nothing but buying and selling, and getting gain. 
Neither Moslems nor Christians, so called, appear to give them- 
selves much thought about spiritual things ; and both alike 
would seem to be equally inaccessible to the Protestant mis- 
sionary, A little is doing with the young through the mis- 
sionary school; but at Jaffa it seems to be as yet the day of very 
small things. 

Mr. Kruse having kindly procured for us a guide, we pro- 
ceeded to make the tour of the town. The streets are filthy in 
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the extreme, and not half as wide as the narrowest and worst ol 
our city lanes. By far the most interesting spot in Jaffa, is the 
traditionary house of Simon the tanner. In order to reach it 
from Mr. Kruse’s house, which stands about midway up the hill, 
we descended through a labyrinth of steep alleys and stairs, all 
loathsome with filth ; and finally were led into the court of a 
house, the outer basement wall of which was literally washed by 
the waves. In this court there is a well, and beside it the stone 
on which the tanner’s leather is said to have been beaten. Even 
in the eyes of the Moslems, the house is held sacred; and the 
tradition that connects the spot with the Scripture history is 
so ancient, and at the same time so likely in itself, that there 
seems no good ground for rejecting it. This much at least is 
certain, that the house is in Joppa, and stands by the seaside, 
and answers all the conditions of the sacred narrative. We had 
no desire to question a story at once so probable and so pleasing, 
and willingly resigned ourselves to the feelings which a place, 
hallowed by such memories, could not fail to excite in any Chris- 
tian mind. Though the house itself, or at least the upper por- 
tion of it, is comparatively modern, we ascended to the roof of 
the storey that overhangs the court, and could there, with the 
bright sky above, and the sea fretting and murmuring beneath, 
more completely realize the position of the apostle when he 
went up to the house-top to pray. 

There is something both striking and suggestive in the fact, 
that the apostle should have been brought down to the margin 
of the great western sea to receive the final and explicit intima- 
tion of the Divine will as to the calling of the Gentiles. Beyond 
that sea, and covered with gross darkness, lay those nations 
among whom the gospel was in after ages to have its chief seat; 
and from which, as from a new centre, it seems destined ulti- 
mately to go forth and to overspread the world. 

But we must not linger in Jaffa. If it stood anywhere else 
than upon the shores of Palestine, one might be willing to bestow 
more time upon it, and to hunt up the many curious incidents 
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in the history of a place which has seen the Roman legions 
fighting beneath its walls ; which has heard the shouts of Coeur- 
de-Lion and his crusading host as they marched on to the siege 
of Ashkelon; and where Napoleon’s treatment of the sick, and 
wounded soldiers has left the darkest stain on his memory. 
Plain, prosaic, matter-of-fact sort of minds may not be able to 
enter into it, but there is a strange excitement in the thought 
that here one is looking on the very harbour in which the Phce. 
nician sailors of Hiram, king of Tyre, landed the floats of timber 
from Lebanon for the building of Solomon’s temple, and out of 
which Jonah sailed in the ship of Tarshish when he was fleeing 
in his faint-heartedness from the command of the Lord to go 
unto Nineveh and to prophesy against it. But Jaffa is to us 
the entrance-gate of the Holy Land, and we are impatient to 
pass through and to see what lies beyond. 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is said to be about 
thirty-five miles, although from the time and labour it costs to 
make the journey, one would suppose it to be at least double 
that distance. Intending to proceed that evening as far as 
Rami eh, it was deemed prudent to fortify ourselves for the three 
or four hours’ ride we had before us, by making acquaintance 
with a Jaffa dinner. For this purpose we made our way up a 
long winding narrow street to the only hotel in the town. It 
is kept by a Jew, and proved to be a very tolerable sort of place. 
The apartments, as is common in the better sort of Syrian houses, 
are all arched, and very much resemble such vaulted chambers 
as may be found in the basement storey of some of our old 
baronial castles. This form of budding, together with the great 
thickness of the walls, effectually keeps out the heat, and secures 
a very agreeable coolness and shade. The muleteers, who had 
been engaged for the journey some hours before, were to have, 
as they confidently assured us, everything ready for the road by 
the time we returned from the hotel. But to promise is one 
thing, and to perform quite another with Orientals. Arabs are 
never in a huny. Punctuality is a virtue of which they know 
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nothing, and on which they seem to set not the slightest value. 
When we arrived at the foot of Mr. Kruse’s outside stair, we 
found a dozen or fourteen horses crowded together among heaps of 
rubbish in the end of a narrow lane, but not a package on the back 
of any one of them. It were vain to attempt to describe the 
process of loading the baggage horses, and saddling and bridling 
the others. One steed was as lank as Don Quixote’s famous Rosi- 
nante, and the broad, square-built, unwieldy Spian saddle could, 
by no device, be got to rest with anything like steadiness on 
the razor-like ridge of the poor creature’s back. Another took 
umbrage at the bulk or weight of our tent equipage — perhaps 
at both — and more than once succeeded, by kicking and jerking 
suddenly about from side to side, in ridding itself of the burden. 
It really seemed at times as if we should never escape out of 
that broiling lane. Even when it was at length announced that 
the arrangements were complete, and that we had nothing to do 
but mount, the difficulties were by no means at an end. Our 
company were not all qualified ‘Ho witch the world with noble 
horsemanship. ” Considering the fragile nature of Syrian stirrup- 
leathers and saddle-girths, one would almost have required to 
vault into his seat like “the feathered Mercury.” It needs not 
to say, therefore, that those whose method of mounting more 
resembled that of the unwieldy knight who “clombe to the 
saddle,” found, more than once, the said saddle most politely, 
though rather inconveniently, meeting them half-way in the 
ascent. In other cases, that curious piece of mechanism that 
serves in Syria the purpose of a stirrup-iron, but which is much 
liker one of the tin-scales in which our grocers weigh out their 
sugar, would most provokingly, just when the foot had been • 
firmly planted in it, part company with the rotten leather-strap 
to which it was attached, and bring the expectant rider sud- 
denly and unceremoniously to the ground. IJnmooring the 
good St. Ursula, even when bad weather or deep water had 
made us pay out a double length of chain-cable, was nothing to 
getting «ir Syrian cavalcade under weigh. 
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At lengtli, however, about half-past three o’clock, we begau to 
move out of Jaffa. The process is very much like riding from 
the garret of a very high house down to the cellars; — a con- 
siderable part of the descent through the streets to the level 
country outside consists of literal stairs. But though they look 
somewhat formidable, the Syrian horse understands them, and 
gets along with far less discomfort than his rider. It is impos- 
sible to imagine the delight with which we found ourselves 
emerging at last from those fetid and filthy streets — if streets 
they deserve to be called — ^into the open country. For nearly 
a couple of miles our road led us through those magnificent 
orange gardens which, on the land side, envelop the town. 
These gardens are fenced by hedges of prickly pear, twelve or 
fourteen feet high — a huge kind of cactus bristling with thorns, 
so fine and penetrating that no one who has used liberties with 
them once will venture on the same indiscretion a second time. 
Some weeks afterwards I made my way along one of the enor- 
mous horizontal branches of one of those same prickly pears, on 
the shores of the sea of Galilee, in order to cut from its topmost 
bough some of its splendid yellow flowers for my wife who 
wished to examine them. As the consequence, I found my 
legs and arms stuck full of thorns as sharp as a wasp’s sting, 
and of which it cost me days to rid myself. As we rode along 
the soft sandy lane between these gigantic cactus hedges, we 
were regaled with the delicious odour of the fruit which they so 
effectually guarded. Not that this was all the experience we 
had of its refreshing qualities. For almost at every step we 
met troops of donkeys laden with oranges, which the owners 
were taking into town for sale among the thousands of pilgrims 
who were passing through it, or for exportation in the small 
fruit- vessels that were lyi^;ig in the bay. As many as we chose 
to buy, we could have for a shilling a hundred. Our only regret 
was, that their perishable nature in that warm climate, being 
as they were so fully ripe, together with the difficulty of carrying 
them, compelled us to be contented with a moderate supply. 
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At tliis point in our progress, it may not be without its use to 
take a sort of bird’s-eye view of the land we are about to visit, 
so that we may carry along with us a more definite idea of its 
length and breadth ^nd general configuration. It is a little 
country, and of a rather homely aspect withal, to have been the 
scene of events so great. Russia or the United States would 
hold it in a corner of their immense territories. Even including 
Phoenicia and Ccele-Syria, it is scarcely as long as Scotland, and 
not more than half as broad. Its geographical limits are very 
strongly marked. The Mediterranean Sea, which washes its 
whole western shore, exhibits a hardly more conspicuous boun- 
dary line than does that strange deep gash which runs along its 
entire eastern frontier, and which, beginning in the north between 
the stuj>endou3 mountain ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Libanus, 
extends southward to the extremity of the Dead Sea and far 
beyond it. This long atrip of country terminates on the south, 
about forty miles below J afia, at the Arabian Desert ; and reaches 
on the north to the river Orontes, which, rising at the water- 
shed of Ccele-Syria, near the ruins of Baalbec, holds a northerly 
coxirse till at the farther end of the Lebanon range it turns 
westwards and escapes into the Mediterranean. The opening 
from the sea down which this river flows, seems to be what 
Scripture designates as the ‘‘entrance of Hamath” (Num. xxxiv. 
8), and describes as “the north border” of the land. The 
country may, in a rough way, be represented as forming a very 
tall triangle, the base of which rests on that “great and terrible 
wilderness” through which the tribes of Israel came out of 
Egypt ; the back of which stretches along the Titanic trench of 
the Jordan vaUey and Ccele-Syria; and the face of which, — the 
hypothenuse, to speak in mathematical phrase, — looks out on the 
blue waters of the Levant. On this western side, a plain of con- 
siderable breadth lines the sea-shore, and extends from Gaza at 
its southern limit as far north as Tyre. This belt of compara- 
tively level country varies in breadth from three or four to 
twelve or fourteen miles. The southern section, which oonsti- 
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tilted the ancient and fertile kingdom of the Philistines, stretches 
northwards to the neighbourhood of Jaffa. Here it merges into 
the plain of Sharon, which, running on towards Mount Carmel 
and the Bay of Akka — Acre — forms its middle divisionr At this 
point, and immediately to the north of Mount Carmel, it breaks 
out eastwards at right angles to the sea-shore, forming the great 
plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, which traverses nearly the entire 
breadth of the land from the Bay of Acre to the Jordan. Fol- 
lowing the coast-line beyond that bay, the level tract that lines 
the shore contracts more and more, and finally disappears as it 
approaches Tyre, where the majestic Lebanon begins to send 
down his rugged roots to the water’s edge. Such is the general 
aspect and character of the western side of Palestine. 

Passing over to the opposite side of the land, we find that 
there is more or less of a plain along the whole margin of its 
eastern frontier too. This plain, so far as Palestine proper is 
concerned, begins in the north at the base of the great Hermon, 
the Jebel-es-Sheikh, near the sources of the Jordan, and stretches 
onwards and downwards from this point to the Dead Sea. The 
first, or northern section of it, is the plain of the Hiileh, in 
the midst of which lies Lake Merom, the smallest and upper- 
most of the three Jordan lakes. The second, or middle section 
of it, includes, and is all but covered by, the Lake of Tiberias or 
Sea of Galilee. The third extends southwards from this lake to 
the Dead Sea. This remarkable valley contracts at various 
points, so as to leave little more space than suffices for the 
passage of the Jordan river, whose entire course it embraces. 
In general, however, it has a breadth of from four to six or eight 
miles. Its level, even at its northern extremity, is as low as that 
of the sea, and from this point the depression continues, and ra- 
pidly increases as it advances to the south. The respective levels 
of the three lakes may serve to indicate the progress and extent 
of this depression. Lake Merom, the uppermost, is, as already 
mentioned, about the level of the Mediterranean. The Lake of 
Tiberias, which begins about twelve or fourteen miles fiurfeher 
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down tlie valley, is 747 feet lower than the sea. This number 
is the mean of several measurements by different scientific men. 
While at the Dead Sea, the last of the Jordan lakes, and which 
is about sixty geographical miles beyond the Lake of Tiberias, 
the depression amounts to more than 1300 feet. Nor does this 
striking and characteristic feature of the eastern frontier of the 
country disappear at the head of the J ordan valley. The plain, 
it is true, is here crossed by the spurs of the great Hermon, 
which, passing over to its western side, merge into the hills of 
Kadesh Naphtali. But beyond this rougher and more broken 
stage of this vast hollow, it again assumes, and more unequivo- 
cally than ever, the character of a plain, overhung on either hand 
by gigantic mountain walls. This huge hollow, running away 
northwards for eighty miles between the snow-clad ranges of 
Lebanonand Anti-Libanus, is Coele-Syria — hollow Syria, — known 
among the Arabs as the great plain of the Bukaa. 

Keeping in view, then, these distinctive features — the mari- 
time plain running along the one side, and that of the Jordan 
valley and of the Bukaa stretching along the other — ^let us now 
take a look at what lies between ; in other words, at the middle 
and main portion of the land. In a general way, and taking 
the country lengthwise, this central region may be characterized 
as a hill country, rising as it advances northwards, and finally 
terminating in the stupendous mountain chain of the Lebanon. 
Not, indeed, that the hills are either strictly continuous, though 
they are very nearly so, or that they possess throughout any- 
thing like one uniform aspect and character. From the borders 
of the great wilderness on the south, as far north as to Samaria, 
central Palestine consists of a vast congeries of thick set, rounded 
limestone hills and elevated table lands, from thirty to forty 
miles in breadth — occupying, in short, the entire space between 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley on the east side, and the 
maritime plains of Philistia and Sharon on the west. 

This mountainous region, as it approaches the district of Sa- 
maria, is cleft by broader and deeper valleys, while the hills 
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assume more of the character of distinct ranges, traversing the 
country, rising to greater heights, and presenting much more 
varied outlines. Still farther north, where Samaria “terminates 
and Galilee begins, the country is crossed, as already noticed, 
from the sea at the Bay of Acre right over to the neighbour- 
hood of the Jordan valley, by the vast plain of Jezreel. This 
plain may be likened to a huge arm of the sea, walled in on the 
south by the hills of Samaria, and on the north by those ot 
Galilee. Even this magnificent plain, however, though fifteen 
or sixteen miles in breadth, does not entirely interrupt the suc- 
cession of hills that form the great central region of Palestine. 
The plain does break right through them, it is true, but they 
rise nevertheless here and there above it, in a series of detached 
heights, like a chain of volcanic islands thrown up from the 
bottom of the sea, and traversing this sea-like plain from side 
to side. Gilboa, the little Hermon, and Mount Tabor, are the 
gigantic links of this mountain chain, thrown across the plain 
of Jezreel ; the plain itself being an immense basaltic basin, from 
whose bosom these limestone hills have been upheaved by vol- 
canic force. By these rocky links, the lofty ranges of Samaria 
are united to the confronting hills of Galilee. 

Galilee, the third great division of Palestine, though quite as 
mountainous as Samaria, has also many fine and spacious valleys, 
full of fertility and beauty. In its northern parts the hills rise 
higher and higher, till they combine with the grander range of 
the Lebanon, which runs on in one majestic sweep, till it termi- 
nates at the river Orontes, where the country we are now 
describing ends. 

If this rapid sketch have served the intended purpose, those 
who have followed it will now be able to form a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the shape and size, and general structure of this 
remarkable country. The comparatively narrow plain along the 
sea-shore, the hill country in the centre, the deep crevasse of the 
Jordan valley beyond ; — these are the leading features and main 
outlines which belong to the physical form of Palestine. It is 
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necessary, however, still further to understand that the whole 
of the territory now spoken of was never, except for a very 
limited period, subjugated by the Hebrew people. The familiar 
expression, ^‘from Dan to Beersheba,” more correctly defines the 
limits, from north to south, within which the Hebrew kingdom 
was practically confined. In other words, the Holy Land of 
Scripture history, may be considered as lying between the base 
of the great Hermon, at the head of the J ordan valley on the 
north, and a line drawn from Gaza on the Mediterranean coast, 
to the lower extremity of the Dead Sea. Beersheba stood near 
that southern boundary, and Dan, on the north, was overhung 
by the stupendous heights of the great Hermon. 

The distance between these two points is not more than 160 
or 170 miles; and that entire space may be considered as pretty 
equally divided into the three well-known territories of Judea 
in the south, Samaria in the middle, and Gahlee in the north. 
Judea and Samaria take in, each of them, the entire breadth of 
the country; extending, as they both do, from the sea-shore to 
the Jordan valley. Galilee, on the other hand, while at the 
south end, where it marches with Samaria, it also embraces the 
whole breadth of Palestine, narrows as it advances northwards ; 
its western boundary running inland, and inclining away to the 
north-east, so as to leave the district of Phoenicia between it 
and the sea-shore. Nortli wards from Dan, as already explained, 
lies Ccele-Syria — a vast hollow of nearly eighty miles in length, 
and from ten to twelve miles in breadth; having the great 
range of the Lebanon mountains rising to the height of 10,000 
feet on its western side, and occupying the entire space between 
it and the sea, and having on its eastern side, the all but equally 
lofty chain of Anti-Libanus. Of this latter chain, the great 
Hermon, which rises immediately above the site of the ancient 
Dan, is the southern extremity. From this magnificent and 
many-headed mountain, nearly 10,000 feet in height, Anti- 
Libanus runs off like the ribs of a fan partially unfolded, 
separating itself into three principal ranges, of which the one 
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tliat forms the easteru boundary of the plain of Ccele-Syria runs 
neai-ly due north, the central one a little to the east of north, 
while the course of the third range is about north*east. The 
famous city of Damascus, the capital of ancient Syrk, lies im- 
mediately under the south-eastern face of this last-mentioned 
range of Anti-Libanus, at a distance from Dan of about fifty 
miles. 

Such is the country through which we are about to conduct 
our readers — a limited, but many featured laud, and fuller, by 
far, of deep undying interest than any other country on the 
face of the eartJi. 

Returning, then, to J affa, from which we set out to make this 
digression, let us now resume our journey to Jerusalem. The 
distance, as already stated, is about thirty-five miles; and 
Ramleh, some ten or twelve miles on the way, is to be our halt- 
ing place for the night. So far we have a perfectly open country 
before us. Our route lies a little to the south of east, and 
crosses the southern part of the plain of Sharon. There is 
nothing of the nature of a regularly made road here, or, indeed, 
anywhere in Syria. In the hill country, as we shall find out 
6y-and-by, the bridle paths along which the traveller has to 
make his way, are often of the most break-neck character that 
can well be conceived. I have crossed the high Alps three or 
four times, but the worst mountain track I have met with in 
Switzerland is better than many of the thoroughfares in cen- 
tral Palestine. As indicative of the state of the roads in 
this wretchedly neglected and misgoverned country, the fact 
is tolerably suggestive and significant that there is no such 
thing as a wheel carriage of any sort to be found in it from one 
end to the other. Even a wheel barrow is a convenience 
altogether unknown. The very stones employed in building the 
houses of Jerusalem itself are carried in rope nets, slung across 
the back of a donkey or a camel. 

In such a district of country as that which lies between Jaffa 
and Ramleh, the neglected state of the roads occasions the 
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traveller, at least in the summer season, comparatively little in- 
convenience. The beaten path serves the purpose well enough, 
and as fences are quite unknown, there is nothing to hinder him 
from diverging a little to the right or left, when it proves either 
too soft or too rough for the horses’ feet. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more enjoyable than our ride to Kamleh. For some 
miles beyond Jaffa, the country is one open and nearly level 
plain, well cultivated, and covered all over with fine crops of 
various sorts of grain, of which millet, wheat, and barley, ap- 
peared to be the most common. The soil having in it a con- 
siderable proportion of sand is rather light in quality ; but as 
the latter rains had been abundant, and had ceased less than 
a month before, the whole face of the earth was fresh and green, 
with the exception of the barley, which was already tinging with 
the golden hues of approaching harvest. In many places the 
ground was all in a glow with the brilliant red of the Syrian 
poppy, which abounds in the plain of Sharon. 

About four or five miles from Jaffa the path divides, the 
branch to the left leading right on to the ancient Lydda, while 
the other, inclining a little to the right, conducts to Bamleh. 
A mile or two farther on the country begins gradually to swell 
up into gentle undulations, and groves of olives appear on every 
hand. From the slight elevations over which the path now 
leads, views are ever and anon obtained of the entire breadth of 
country between the hills and the sea. Nor is it easy to imagine 
anything more grateful to the eye than the scene thus spread 
out on all sides around us. Behind lay the broad bright sea, 
gleaming with the glories of the evening sun; before, the long 
line of the hills of J udah, bathed in the purple light of the sun’s 
parting beams. To the left, the far reaching plain of Sharon, 
with every wooded knoll and little rocky eminence that rose 
above it thrown up into full relief by the level light of the 
closing day; to the right, a more broken country, whose irregular 
surface lessened the range of view, while it added, by the variety, 
to the general effect of the whole. 



THE EASTER PILGRIMS. ^ 

No doubt there are scenes as fair, or even fairer, to look upon 
in our own land ; but then, with a few brief intervals, we had 
been for a month at sea, and only those who have looked so 
long on the face of the deep, grand and glorious as at^times it 
is, can appreciate the charm of finding one’s foot on the solid 
earth, and of casting one’s eye over such a landscape as was now 
lying before us. And besides all this, and more than all this, 
we were now in Palestine ; and what landscape would not catch 
a thousand charms from the many thrilling associations which 
that magic name calls forth. 

But the night is beginning to fall, and the dews are heavy in 
this part of the world, and we must be pushing on. All along 
the road we had been meeting an almost continuous stream of 
pilgrims pouring down from Jerusalem to Jaffa. Many were on 
foot, but the greater number were mounted ; the men generally 
on horses, the women and children on donkeys, or comfortably 
slung in panniers across the backs of camels. The men were 
nearly all armed, carrying long biass-mounted guns over their 
shoulders, and pistols in their belts, and not unfrequent ly swords 
at their sides. Here and there, as we approached Bamleh, 
groups of these travellei's were bivouacking for the night on the 
edge of some olive grove, or beneath the shelter of some project- 
ing bank ; and sometimes to the number of hundreds together 
on the open face of the country, without a bush or a tree near 
them. Their preparations for the night were simple, and soon 
made. Their horse or camel-furniture served them for blankets 
and bedding. Some had small tents into which they crept; 
those who had none wrapped themselves up in their cloaks 
and horse-cloths, and, with their saddles for pillows, lay along 
upon the open ground. 

How strange and affecting to think of these people coming in 
such numbers from Greece and Italy, from Asia Minor, and 
from the shores of the Black Sea, to gaze at the so-called holy 
sepulchre” at Jerusalem, or to dip themselves in the sacred 
wafers of the J ordan, while the living Christ and the sanctify- 
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ing Spirit of God, are of no account in their eyes. They come 
to seek the living among the dead ; taken up with the material 
signs and symbols of heavenly things, while the heavenly things 
themselves are unknown or despised. They compass sea and land 
to acquire an external and ceremonial sanctity — the sort of sanc- 
tity that belongs to a Moslem Hadj, who has made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca — but they set no value on a new heart and a right 
spirit. And yet, after all, it may be worth while to ask whether 
their long, laborious, and senseless pilgrimages, be one whit 
more pitiable than are the delusions followed by thousands of 
our own far better instructed people. With us, it is not a 
saint's tomb but a gold mine that sets the stream of pilgrims a 
flowing; but the result is much the same, as regards the wisdom 
displayed, when we find men who would hardly open their Bibles 
or turn the comer of a street to find salvation for their souls, 
running away to the antipodes to grub in the ‘‘ diggings” for a 
little yellow dust. 

It had been resolved, before we set out from Jaffa, that we 
should seek shelter for the night, at Bamleh, in the Armenian 
convent. ' There are also at this place convents of the Greek and 
Latin churches, but they are notoriously inhospitable to Pro- 
testant travellers. The Armenians have the reputation of being 
more friendly, and on their good offices we had resolved to cast 
ourselves. On the way, however, we received information that 
changed our mind. Some miles from Bamleh we were overtaken 
by a German, connected with the Prussian Hospice at J erusalem, 
who assured us we should find ourselves much better served and 
accommodated than in any convent, at the house of the agent 
of the British consul. It was only then, for the first time, that 
we became aware of there being any official representative of the 
British name and nation in the town at all. He was a Syrian 
indeed, but ein freundlicher mann,” as the German assured us, 
and we at once determined to put up at the sign of the Queen. 
This consular agent, in some round-about way, of her majesty, 
did not exactly, it is true, keep a hotel : hotels in Syria, sav% in 
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one or two of the coast towns, and in Jerusalem and Damascus, 
are altogether unknown; but, nevertheless, “for a considera- 
tion,” perfectly understood, though not formally expressed, he 
receives travellers under his roof. The plan probably-suoceeds 
quite as well as that of presenting a bill It was aU but dark 
when we reached the town, and some caution was necessary in 
threading our way along its narrow and unlighted streets. At 
length we arrived at the door of a large and rather lofty build- 
ing, standing alone, and fronting one of the convents. After 
considerable knocking, the door was at last opened, and when 
the necessary explanations had been made, the whole party were 
at once admitted. Our baggage was immediately brought in, 
and deposited in one of the large open paved courts in the in- 
terior of the building. Thereafter, we were conducted by a 
series of outside stairs, in one of the angles of the court, up to 
the principal roof of the house. Here we found ourselves in a 
square open space, with a wall of five or six feet high on two 
sides, and with a range of apartments opening into it on the two 
others, and with the bright starry sky above our heads. This 
open space was roofed over at one end ; and there, in the midst 
of a large company enjoying their pipes and coffee, sat our host. 
He immediately rose to receive us, and, through our Arabic in- 
terpreter, expressed his desire to give us such accommodation as 
his house could afford. There was but one private apartment, a 
small room with two small beds, which was assigned to the ladies 
— being kindly given up for their use by an English gentleman on 
his way from Jerusalem to Jaffa, who had arrived an hour before 
us. The more public room was large, and being provided with 
divans or sofas all round the walls, was quite sufficient for the 
male portion of our party, and for a good many others besides. 
Shortly after our arrival, one of the attendants served us with 
sherbet, in the form of a sorb of lemonade. Bread, eggs, and 
coffee were brought in about an hour afterwards, and here we 
spent our first night in Palestine. To reach it we had made a 
voyage of 3500 miles across the deep. On the way we had 
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been rudely buffeted, and more than once driven into harboui's 
of refuge on our own coasts by the fierce equinoctial gales. We 
had been tossed and driven to and fro on the huge rolling billows 
of the Atlantic in the Bay of Biscay. We had been pui'sued, 
amid thunder, and lightning, and hail, by a furious tempest 
along the coast of Africa, for six-and-thirty continuous hours. 
But here we were, safe and well, at last. 

There is another voyage on which we and our readers em- 
barked long ago, Imt which is still uncompleted. It, too, has 
probably had its storms and perils, and there may be more of 
these yet in store before it is done. But with a divine chart 
to direct our course, and with One who taketh up the sea in the 
hollow of His hand to guard us, faith has nothihg to fear. 
Happy the night that finds us falling asleep in the desired 
haven,’* to awake on the morrow — a morrow never to end — in 
the heavenly Canaan, the true and the only Holy Land! 
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CHAPTER III. 

Eamleh and the surrounding country — Approach to the hills— Latroun, the 
castle of the penitent thief — Its commanding position — Enter the 
mountain pass — Aspect of the hill country — The resting-place in the 
olive grove — Extreme ruggedness of the road — Abd-Gaush, the robber 
chief— Kuriet-el-Enab, the Kirjath-jearim of Scripture— Kolounieh, the 
supposed Emmaus of Scripture — The approach to Jerusalem — First 
sight of the Holy City — ^A night onHhe Mount of Olives. 

Next morning we were astir by break of day. The favourite 
point at Ramleh, for a panoramic view of the surrounding 
country, is the well-known tower about three-fourths of a mile 
to the west of the town. There have been many disputes among 
travellers as to its origin and use; but there seems really no reason 
to doubt that it was the minaret of a mosque. The architecture 
is decidedly Saracenic, and the external gallery running round 
it near the top, obviously connects it with the usages of Moslem 
worship. As it is about 120 feet in height, and stands on the very 
summit of the highest ground about Ramleh, no position could 
possibly be more commanding. Our arrangements, however, for 
an early start did not admit of a visit to the tower. As the 
next best thing, I climbed up all alone to the roof of the apart- 
ment in which we had slept, and which was the highest part of 
the house. Standing there, on the summit of the dome — a sort 
of large, bee-hive looking protuberance, common upon the roofs 
of Syrian houses — I could look down on the town itself, and far 
and wide over the adjacent country, without a single interven- 
ing object to intercept or limit the view. The redder will per- 
haps kindly mount up alongside of me, that we may tiy to 
gather up a more exact and definite idea of this interesting vici- 
nity than it was possible for us to gain amid the falling shadows 
of the previous night. 
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Ea,mleh means "sand,” and tlie name is evidently descriptive 
of the soil on which the town is built. We are here at the 
western or upper end of it, and from this point it straggles away 
eastwards down the gentle declivity on which it stands, covering, 
with its large convents, mosques, and not very compact streets, 
a considerable area. It is interspersed with gardens, fenced as 
usual with the prickly pear; and it contains about 3000 in- 
habitants, of whom a third part are understood to be Christians, 
chiefly of the Greek and Armenian churches. In a straight 
line, the sea is nine or ten miles off on the one side, and the hills 
about seven or eight on the other. Northward lies the great 
plain of Sharon, and southward the equally extensive region 
of Philistia. Such is the stand point from which we are now 
to look around us. And flrst let us turn to the north. That 
little group of houses, about three miles along the open country, 
with its white mosque and lofty minaret gleaming out so 
brightly from these dark olive groves, is Ludd — the ancient 
Lydda — where Peter spake these words of power to one who 
had lain palsied upon his bed for eight long years: "Eneas, 
Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” That mosque at Lydda, like 
many others in this land, was once a Christian church — the 
church, strange to say, of the patron saint of England. St. 
George, if faith can be reposed in ancient chronicles, was born 
here in the third century, suffered martyrdom in Nicomedia 
under the persecution of Diocletian, and was afterwards buried 
at this his birth-place. The church which had been built over 
his tomb, standing, as it did, on one of the main roads from the 
sea- coast to Jerusalem, and turned, as it often was, into a 
fortress, became the scene of many a fierce conflict between the 
Saracens and the Crusaders; and hence, perhaps, the prominent 
place which the saint’s name came to acquire in the crusading 
host, and ultimately in so many of the nations of western 
Europe. 

If it were possible to individualize minute localities at such a 
distance as twenty miles, one might be able to point out, right 
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away over Lydda on the far-off horizon, the site of that Anti- 
patris to which Paul was brought down by night from. Jeru- 
salem, under the protection of a guard of Roman soldiers, when 
sent as a prisoner to Cesarea. Facing round in the opposite 
direction, and now looking southwards into the great plain of 
Philistia, we have spread out before us, and stretching far farther 
than the eye can reach, that fertile and famous country that 
made so long, so obstinate, and often so successful a resistance to 
the people of Israel. If it were not for these undulations that 
swell up in front of us immediately beyond the sandy plain of 
Ramleh, we should be able to see, about six or seven miles off 
and a little to the east of south, the village of Akir — the ancient 
Ekron of the Philistines, whither the captured ark of the 
covenant was finally carried after that victory over the Israelites 
that broke the heart of poor old Eli, and in which his guilty 
sons were slain. It is now nothing but a mud-built Syrian 
hamlet. Of the other chief cities of Philistia, celebrated in 
Scri|)ture history — Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza, and Gath — the 
localities of all have been satisfactorily ascertained excepting 
the last. There is no Gath now in which to tell with triumph 
of the disasters of Israel. And though Ashkelon does survive, 
it is only in the shape of ruins crumbling down from the rocky 
heights on which it stood, and from which it once looked so 
proudly upon the sea that foamed and fretted beneath its walls. 
Gaza, too, is a desolation. Baldness has come upon it, as the 
ancient prophecy foretold. While Ashdod, the modern Esdfid 
— ^the Azotus at which Philip was found after his eventful in- 
terview with the Ethiopian eunuch — exists only as a small 
Moslem village. It lies about ten or twelve miles south-west 
from Akir, or Ekron, and not very far from the sea-shore. 
Twelve or fourteen miles farther on, in the same direction, is 
Ashkelon ; and about as much more beyond it lies Gaza, at the 
south-western extremity of Palestine, 

Having already, on the way from Jaffa, traversed the country 
between Ramleh and the sea, it only remains that we should 
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sweep, with a rapid glance, the eastern or opposite side of the 
horizon. The sandy slope on which Kamleh stands falls away 
to the east for a short space beyond the town, after which the 
country, in that direction, steadily rises, though not rapidly, till 
it reaches the hills. Looking right up towards that mountain 
country, we have almost immediately in front of us, a little to 
the south of east, the point that divided of old the hill country 
of Judah from that of Benjamin. The pass opening a short way 
to the left of that point, and straight up from Lydda, is the line 
of the camel-road to Jerusalem by Beth -boron and Gibeah — the 
road that appears to have been chiefly used in Scripture times. 
Eunning the eye to the right, along the face of the hills, the 
next opening that presents itself is that of Yalo, the famous 
Ajalon of Joshua’s victory over the Amorites. It is well known 
to those who are at all acquainted with questions of Scripture 
criticism, that commentators have been much perplexed by the 
passage which records the majestic miracle of that day. Gibeon 
is eastwards from Ajalon, and looks down the course of that 
valley as it descends westwards towards what is now called the 
Merj — a fertile plain outside of the hills. To speak accordingly 
of the sun '^standing still” upon Gibeon, seems to imply that 
the miracle took place early in the morning^ when the sun was 
just rising over Gibeon, and when the fading moon, now far 
away in the west, was overhanging the valley below. But this 
theory can by no means be reconciled with the facts of the sacred 
history, which plainly implies that before the miracle was per- 
formed, a gi’eat battle had been already fought, and that the 
enemy had been pursued for many miles. Some larger por- 
tion of the day therefore must needs by this time have run its 
course. 

Unable to surmount this difficulty, other commentators on 
the passage have understood the expression as to the sun stand- 
ing still upon Gibeon to mean, that the sun was now right above 
the mountain — in other words, that it was noonday; and this 
view they have thought to be confirmed by what is stated in 
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a subsequent verse, that the *‘sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven.” But this construction serves only to introduce addi- 
tional and greater difficulties. For how could the moon be 
needed, or have been spoken of at aJl, while the sun was still in 
the zenith, and when consequently the moon’s light, even if the 
orb itself were above the horizon, must have been drowneH and 
lost in the blaze of the meridian sun? Moreover, what occasion 
was there for the miracle at all, if the sun, according to the first 
supposition, were as yet only appearing above the eastern horizon, 
or, according to the second^ were still in its noonday strength? 
On either view, there would have been time enough to com- 
plete the rout of the enemy before night could come on. The 
staying of the sun in such circumstances, could hardly have 
appeared as either a striking or a seasonable interposition of 
Almighty power on behalf of the chosen people. 

The one expression which appears to favour the second view 
now noticed is that already quoted, namely, that ‘‘the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven.” But the question is, What is 
meant by “the midst of heaven?” The words which immediately 
follow may very well suggest a doubt as to whether it really 
does mean the zenith — the meridian. The words that follow are 
these, “And hasted not to go down about a whole day.” This 
clause of the verse seems rather to imply that the sun, at the 
moment in question, was near his setting, and that his “hasting 
to go down” — that rapid rush which the sun seems, in those 
parts of the world, to make when he is approaching the horizon 
— ^was suddenly arrested. Now, if instead, of “the midst of 
heaven,” we read, as the Hebrew allows, “in the partition or 
division of the heavens,” at the point where the upper and the 
lower heavens or hemispheres meet — that is, at the horizon — 
the whole passage becomes self-consistent,’ the topographical dif- 
ficulties disappear, the necessity that called for the miracle comes , 
out in full force, while, at the same time, the fact of its being a 
stupendous miracle that had been wrought, must, on this view, 
have been made at once and oonspicxiously manifest. Let us 
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look at the facts of the case in the light of this method of inter- 
pretation. 

. The alarm of the Israelite invasion had spread through the 
land. Tidings had reached the princes of the Canaanites in the 
interior of the country that Jericho^ their great frontier city, 
had fallen; that A% their next stronghold among the hills, had 
been taken and destroyed ; that the Gibeonites, tempted by the 
approach of this mighty host, had surrendered on the simple and 
slavish condition that they should be allowed to live. This con- 
cession had given Israel a footing in the very heart of Canaan. 
There was no time for delay. A blow must be struck at once, 
if the whole country was not to be left to fall into their hands. 
Hence the energetic and united movement upon Gibeon of the 
five confederate kings. J oshua, on his side, perceives the magni- 
tude of the crisis. He arrays his force, marches all night from 
the camp at Gilgal, far down in the J ordan valley, and advances 
up through the defiles of the mountain country above. By 
morning he is at Gibeon. Without delay the battle is joined, 
and is fought on both sides with all the desperation which the 
issues involved in it could not fail to produce. At length God 
gives the victory to Israel. J oshua resolves to follow it up with 
an immediate pursuit, and chases the Canaanites through the 
wild rocky country, westwards from Gibeon. They are now 
‘^at the going down to Beth-horon,” hurrying along the descend- 
ing valley towards the plain below. The sun is on the verge of 
the horkon. Behind Joshua, Gibeon is already glowing as if 
all on fire with the sun’s setting rays; while, before him , the 
crescent moon fast following after the sun, is hanging above the 
valley of Ajalon. One hour more and the shades of night will 
have fallen, and the flying Canaanites, shrouded in the favouring 
darkness and familiar with their own mountain glens, will yet 
elude the avenger’s grasp. A Divine afflatus comes upon the 
leader of the armies of Israel. Moved by another spirit than 
his own, he gives utterance to the sublime command, ‘^Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
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Ajaloa,” Tlie astounding miracle is realized. The sun stays 
upon Gibeon ; that mountain continues to blaze in the bright- 
ness of his level light, and the moon continues to overhang the 
valley below, until the people have avenged them upofi their 
enemies — until the armies of the confederate kings are utterly 
broken and destroyed. Yes, and there it is, the very valley 
that witnessed the scenes of that memorable day. 

A little to the right of Yalo is the pass through which we our- 
selves are by-and-by to ascend towards the Holy City — this 
route being the one most commonly followed. It is the shortest 
no doubt, but it is the ruggedest too. Beyond this pass, some six 
or seven miles to the south of it, there is another notable locality 
deserving of a place in one’s memory. It is Ain Shems, the Beth- 
Shemesh of sacred Scripture, reminding us by its position, imme- 
diately above Akir or Ekron, of the well known and striking cir- 
cumstance connected with the restoration of the ark by the lords 
of the Philistines to the people of Israel. The milch-kine yoked 
to the new cart, on which the ark was placed, when purposely left 
to themselves, instead of turning, as their instincts might have 
been expected to prompt them, towards their calves tied up at 
home, ^‘took the straight way to the way of Beth-shemesh ” — the 
way, that is, directly opposite to that of home, and leading right 
up to the hills of J udah — and went along the highway, lowing 
as they went, and turned not aside to the right hand nor to the 
left” (1 Sam. vi. 12). The topographical discoveries are quite 
recent which have made the neighbourhood we are thus looking 
on to reflect this casual, though clear and interesting, confirma- 
tion on the graphic and remarkable incident in sacred history 
now described. The survey we have now made, though brief and 
rapid, may serve perhaps to set up some landmarks in the reader’s 
memory as it did in ours, and thus enable him henceforth to 
assign to Ramleh, in his mental map of Palestine, a local habi- 
tation as well as a name. 

The morning hitherto has been bright and beautiful, and the 
whole landscape, from the mountains to the sea, has been smiling 
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m the beams of the rising sun. But already a pale-blue mist 
begins to gather in the south-east, rising from behind the hills, 
half-hiding their more distant summits, and creeping insensibly 
up on the face of the sky. A similar dimness is stealing slowly 
at the same time over the surface of the sea. It is the coming 
scirocco, the hot wind of the desert, so common at this season of 
the year, and betokens an oppressive day. 

By this time breakiast, such as it was, had made its appear- 
ance, and I hastened to descend from my solitary elevation to 
share with my fellow-travellers in the morning repast. If the 
house where we were now assembled was the same in which the 
distinguished author of Biblical Researches in Palestine lodged 
in 1838, as its position and whole interior arrangements seemed 
plainly to indicate, its hospitalities would appear to have con- 
siderably declined since that period. His host, the worthy 
Ab^d Murkus, must have ceased to reign, and some new and 
less propitious dynasty have been established in his room.* 

We were greeted by no lady of the house, like Dr. Robinson, 
and no Nubian slave came to wash our feet. No female of any 
sort made her appearance in the establishment. The law of 
the house must have become more decidedly Oriental since the 
learned American was a guest under its roof. Even the ladies 
of our company beheld no female face, and heard no female 
tongue. And last of aU, that cuisine, w'hose many admirable 
achievements Dr. Robinson so gratefully celebrates, had lost 
apparently its ancient art. For us it accomplished nothing 
more than the boiling of a few small Syrian eggs, and the heat- 
ing of a little coffee. Fortified by this very moderate repast, 
we descended to the lower court of the building, received the 
parting salutations of our host, placed the customary acknpw- 

* Abfid was dead, and his son now reigned in hie stead— American and 
British consular agent all in one. An American traveller who was here the 
year before us, takes very much our view of the existing dynasty. '^ Mark’s 
(Murkus’) intenti<m8 were good enough, but his hospitality was rather a 
failure.” — Prime’s Tent Life in the Hohy Land, p, 49. 
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ledgment in his hand, got onr baggage placed upon the horses, 
and at six o’clock started for J erusalem. 

For nearly three hours our road led us through an open upland 
country, the greater part of which was under the plough. Its 
general aspect was somewhat bare and unpicturesque, and re- 
sembled a good deal some of the half moorland and recently 
reclaimed districts of Scotland, where the amenity and fertility 
of the lower levels is beginning to give place to a scantier soil 
and a poorer vegetation. Here and there, indeed, and especially 
to the left of our route, the landscape was more attractive, pre- 
senting as it did, every now and then, some wood-crowned height 
sloping gracefully down in bright, green, park-like fields, into 
the dark ravines out of which it rose. Instead, however, of the 
pleasant village with its church aud spire, or the fine old manor 
house, or the smart new villa, which so sweet a spot would sug- 
gest as its appropriate accompaniment in England, there was 
either no sign of human habitation about it at all, or at the best 
some miserable hamlet, whose low walls of unburnt brick, or loose 
stones, could hardly be distinguished from the soil on which it 
stood. 

About eight o’clock we passed El-Kubab, a somewhat better 
village of this class, close to the track we were following. Not 
long afterwards, and very near the hills, we reached El-Latroun, 
the birth-place, as a more than doubtfiil tradition tells, of the 
penitent thief who found salvation upon the cross when expir- 
ing beside the Saviour at Calvary, It stands upon the apex of 
a conical hill or tell, overlooking the Wady Aly, where that little 
glen opens from the mountain pass above into the more level 
country below. The fortress which crowned this eminence, the 
caatelhim honi latronis, was evidently designed to command the 
Jerusalem road, and must have been admirably placed for such 
a purpose. That this was the design of the fortress is not A 
little confirmed by the fact which Scripture records, that in a 
neighbouring pass through the hills, Solomon built Beth-horoii 
the upper, and Beth-horon the nether, fenced cities, with walls, 
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gates and bars.” The same strategic reasons which induced that 
wise king to erect these defences in the route from the low 
country to Jerusalem that was frequented in his time, woulc 
induce the men of a later day to do the same in this other line 
of approach to the capital of Judea, so soon as it began to be 
used. The remains of the so-called castle of the penitent thief 
are still so extensive as to show it to have been a stronghold of 
a large and important kind. The upper walls evidently date 
from the middle ages, and belong no doubt to the period of the 
Crusades, of which the pointed arch, occurring as it does fre- 
quently in the ruins, is an unequivocal index. The under build- 
ings, however, manifestly reach back to a much older time, and 
seem to be of Homan construction. There seems to be good 
reason to think that here stood the ancient Modin, where dwelt 
the valiant Maccabees, and where Simon, the brave brother and 
successor, in the leadership of the Jews, of Judas and Jonathan, 
built a monument upon the sepulchre of his father, and raised 
it aloft to the sight,” .... and "set great pillars, and upon 
the pillars made all their armour for a perpetual memory : and, 
by the armour, ships carved, that they might be seen of all that 
sail the sea ” (Macc. xiii. 27-29). Ceiiiain it is, the site well 
corresponds to the historical notices of Modin, and it has J affa 
and the sea full in view. 

Passing on from this interesting spot, in the hollows around 
which some straggling reapers were cutting down their little 
patches of barley, we descended into the Wady Aly, and follow- 
ing its upward course, found ourselves getting rapidly in among 
the hills. On a declivity, about a mile to the north of this little 
valley, Dr. Hobinson places, and apparently on good grounds, the 
ancient Emmaus-Nicopolis, there being a village therewith several 
relics of antiquity about it, which still bears the name of Amwas. 
It does surprise one, however, to find so intelligent and accu- 
rate a writer arriving at the conclusion that this was the iden- 
tical Emmaus of the evangelist Luke’s narrative — the place to 
which the two disciples went out, accompanied by our Lord on 
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the day of His resurrection, and from which they again returned 
the same evening to Jerusalem. In order to reach this conclu- 
sion, he has, first, to get rid of the received reading of the 
passage, which describes Emmaus as situated at the distance of 
threescore furlongs — sixty stadia — or less than eight miles from 
Jerusalem; and instead of this, to read, on the strength of some 
much less reliable MS., one hundred and sixty stadia, or twenty 
miles. And next, he has to reconcile with this theory, the un- 
questionable fact tliat the two disciples walked the distance, 
whatever it was, twice over in the course of the afternoon and 
evening of the same day. 

The earlier, and apparently the chief part of that memorable 
day -had been occupied with the startling news of Christ’s re- 
surrection, and with the many anxious attempts of his disciples 
to verify the report. It was “ towards evening, and the day 
was far spent,” when the two disciples came to Emmaus, Their 
evening meal was subsequently^ prepared. It was seemingly 
towards the close of the repast that their eyes were opened, and 
that they knew the Lord. It was therefore, in all probability, 
some time after sunset when ‘‘they rose up and returned to J eru- 
salem.” And we know that when they reached the city, they 
found the eleven, “ and them that were with them,” still assem- 
bled in their customary place of meeting. To reconcile all this 
with a theory which places Emmaus on the margin of the mari- 
time plain, and at a distance of more than twenty miles across a 
rugged mountain country from J erusalem, seems simply impos- 
sible. The road on which we were now proceeding to the Holy 
City was the shortest the disciples could have taken. From 
the Wady Aly, by which they must have come, it took us seven 
hours’ riding to make the journey. Wherever Luke’s Emmaus 
may have been, it could not have been here. 

About half-past nine o’clock a.m., we gained the head of the 
more open valley, and entered a narrow ravine, and from this 
point our course was completely shut in among the hills. Hear 
the mouth of the pass we came to a little rustic cafe, consisting 
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of a few poles stuck into the ground, and roofed over with the 
leafy branches of some of the neighbouring trees to exclude the 
sun. Some natives were here driving a brisk trade in coffee 
and oranges with the pilgiims returning from Jerusalem and on 
their way to J affa, who were incessantly passing down the road. 
The coffee was thick and muddy, as we found it to be generally 
in Syria, but it was hot and strong and not unrefreshing, and 
we were only too glad to have it. 

From this point the road becomes exceedingly rough and 
difficult. For miles it is simply the rocky bed — dry at this 
season of the year — of the winter torrent that rushes down in 
the rainy season from the hills. At other times escaping out 
of this tortuous water -course, where one would think it 
impossible that a horse should fail to break his own legs and 
his rider’s neck, the path would sometimes slant along the steep 
hill-sides. The horizontal limestone strata of which these hill- 
sides are composed, rise like successive terraces, one above 
another, each receding a little from the one below it, so as to 
leave a ledge, comparatively level, of ten or twelve feet between 
them. This ledge being covered with soil and vegetation, the 
face of the hUl, as seen across the ravine, presents a singular 
and almost artificial appearance. The ends of the successive 
strata, where they crop out, look like the retaining walls so 
universal in Malta, built to keep the soil on the flat spaces 
above them from being washed down by the heavy rains into 
the sea. 

The ravines, or narrow valleys, through which, in long suc- 
cession, our route led us, are so like one another that to describe 
one is, in a general way, to describe them all. They are not 
without beauty. The flora is abundant and brilliant. The 
wild -rose, the gum-cistus, and the anemone, especially attracted 
our notice; while the smaller flowers, with their gay and 
varied colouring, in many places literally carpeted the ground. 
Wherever the valley widened a little, or where some lateral valley 
opened into it, trees were numerous, particularly the olive, which 
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all through the hills seems to be carefully cultivated, the soil 
around the younger and fresher trees being regularly trenched. 

At eleven A.M., we dismounted in a large grove of venerable 
olive trees, with a few sycamores interspersed, at a point v^ere 
three or four valleys meet, to rest the horses and ourselves* 
The abundance of water at this place, welling up from a copious 
fountain in the neighbourhood, was its chief attraction to the 
muleteers. This was Ain-Dilbeh, or the fountain of the Syca- 
more. It was a strange and striking scene that here burst upon 
our view. The whole grove was alive with the stir and bustle 
of countless groups of travellers, scattered all around — in aU 
sorts of attitudes, and in all sorts of attire — Asiatic, African, 
and European ; some rolled up in their cloaks and fast asleep 
upon the ground; others reclining against the gnarled trunks of 
the old trees, and quietly smoking their long pipes, the bowl 
resting on the turf; others still busy with their cooking vessels, 
or hastening with water from the fountain, or milk from the 
goats, while horses, donkeys, and camels innumerable, disen- 
cumbered of their loads, fed or roamed about at will. It was 
the half-way between J erusalem and Ramleh, and the pilgrims 
on their way down were taking their siosta here during the heat 
of the noon-day sun. We made our way up the finely -wooded 
hill side to the outer edge of the encampment, and enjoyed our- 
selves there in greater quiet, looking down from a little distance 
on this motley and many-coloured, but withal singularly pic- 
turesque assemblage. 

Two hours later we resumed our march. The path im- 
mediately beyond this resting-place runs sharply up the side of 
a wild rocky ravine, and is so narrow, that to pass in safety the 
long string of pack-horses and tall striding baggage camels^ 
with their projecting loads, covering the entire breadth of the 
road, required either rare good fortune or no ordinary exer- 
tion of dexterity and skill. Often the ascending and descending 
parties were brought to a dead stand, and gazed at one another, 
eaoli expecting the other to devise some method of getting out 
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of tlie way. Sometimes a huge, heavily -loaded camel, with its 
upturned head swinging to and fro at the end of its long wry neck, 
and with its sulky hanging under-lip thrust into one’s very face, 
came right on with a momentum against which it would have been 
both vain and perilous for any one climbing up in the opposite 
direction to contend. To push one’s horse by a desperate effort 
up the face of the bank, or hastily to dismount and scramble out 
of the path, was more than once the only means of avoiding an 
awkward collision. Meanwhile the vehement shouting and 
gesticulating of the mukharis on both sides may be more easily 
imagined than described. 

At the head of this formidable ascent, the road comes out 
upon a more open and elevated tract of hill-country, entirely 
clear of wood, where flocks of sheep and goats were browsing 
liere and there, amid scenery very closely resembling many ot 
the bare and stony hill -pastures of Scotland. A few miles 
farther on, our course led us down into a fine valley, by much 
the greenest and least rocky we had hitherto encountered, and 
dotted all over with fine trees. On the right hand side of the 
valley, and well up the face of the hill, was a large and well- 
built village. A few hundred yards below it, and not far from 
the bottom of the valley, there was a fine old church — a ruin of 
course, but in a very perfect state of preservation. The door- 
way and the aisles exhibited the pointed arch, while the arches 
of the windows were all round. The church is one of the many 
memorials, still existing in this country, of the Crusades. In the 
customary spirit of MoslemLsm, it has been turned into a stable. 

The village above it is called Kuriet-el-Enab, and belongs to 
a somewhat famous family, that of Abfl-Gaush,* a family 
that has been notorious for generation^ for its lawless character 
— a terror to the country round, and not unfrequently a source 
of trouble to the government itself. In 1846 several of its 
chiefs were seized by the Turkish authorities, and carried off to 


♦ A truly ominous name, signifying as it does, “ the father of lies.' 
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Constantitiople, wRere some were imprisoned, and others banished 
into the states of the Lower Danube. The race, however, is by- 
no means extinct, nor does it seem to have abandoned its heredi- 
tary habits and character. The present head of the family has 
been described by the public journals, since we visited the country, 
as again in conflict with the government, and as having had an 
active hand in the fierce fights that took place last summer in that 
part of Judea, and in the course of which a good many people 
were killed at the very gates of Jerusalem. We saw this Syrian 
Rob Roy as we passed through the valley, but received nothing at 
his hands save a very polite salaam, as he rode past our company. 

It is a far more interesting circumstance connected with this 
place that it seems to have been the Kirjath-jearim of Scrip- 
ture, to which the ark was brought up from Beth-shemesh, and 
where it continued to remain till it was finally removed by King 
David to the royal city of Jerusalem. Kirjath-jearim signifies 
the ‘‘city of forests;” and one can well conceive, from what is 
seen in the valley still, how appropriate this name may have 
been in ancient and happier times. That descriptive name has 
since suggested what may, perhaps, be called an undesigned co- 
incidence, of the same sort which Paley has singled out, and 
so skilfully used as interesting subsidiary proofs of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Epistles of Paul. In Psalm 
cxxxii. there is a glowing picture drawn of David’s solicitude on 
the subject of the ark, which, in the days of his persecutor Saul, 
had been so much neglected as to have been nearly lost sight of 
altogether. After his accession to the throne, a house had been 
built on Zion for David himself — a house of regal beauty and 
grandeur; but no suitable provision had yet been made for 
accommodating the ark of the covenant, and for carrying on 
around it the public worship of God. The first thing necessary, 
in order to repair this criminal neglect, was to search out the 
ark itself, and to bring it up to his own royal city. Speaking 
on this subject the Psalmist exclaims — “ Lo ! we heard of it at 
Ephratah.” He got tidings of it at the place of his own birth — 
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tidings which told him where it was ; and accordingly it is im- 
mediately added — “ We found it in the fields of the wood,” 
Kiijath-jearim — the city of forests — answers exactly to the 
situation thus poetically described; and the difference between 
the two modes of designating the place, the one in the book of 
Chronicles, the other in the book of Psalms, is precisely the 
difference that might be expected to distinguish the style of the 
historian from the style of the poet. Its present Arabic name 
of Kuriet-el-Enab means the city of grapes,” only a very slight 
modification of its old Scripture designation, and equally sug- 
gestive of fertility and fruitfulness. The grounds on which, in 
1838, Dr. Robinson arrived at the conclusion* now stated, have 
appeared satis&ctory to the travellers most trustworthy on such 
a question who have since examined it. In the course of his 
own more recent visit, in 1852, he carefully examined the 
country between this place and Ain-Shems, or Beth-shemesh, to 
trace, if possible, the route by which the ark had been brought 
up from thence to Kirjath-jearim; and these subsequent ex- 
plorations served only to confirm his former conviction upon the 
point. From this place, then, it was that David removed the 
ark to Jerusalem ; for David went up, and all Israel, to Baalah, 
that is, to Kirjath-jearim, which belonged to Judah, to bring 
up thence the ark of God the Lord, that dwelleth between 
the cherubim” (1 Chron. xiii. 6). Along this now silent 
mountain pass, wild and rugged, that leads out of the valley 
eastwards, that great national procession advanced when they 
took away the ark ; and these gray rocks overhanging our path 
re-echoed to the majestic music of the timbrels and harps, the 
psalteries, comets, and cymbals, that proclaimed the public joy. 

The only human being we saw in this solitary glen was a lonely 
shepherd sitting on a rock, with his long gun laid across his knees, 
while his small flock of sheep, with pure white faces, and bodies 
as black as night, were feeding in a little hollow beside him. 
In connection with that sable flock, a remark suggests itself on a 
passage in the recent work of Mr. Stanley, on Smad and Pales- 
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In that generally admirable work, the accomplished author 
brings in the «Aeejo to illustrate the language of our Lord’s 
awfully impressive picture of the day of judgment. The shep- 

herds,” he says, abode with their flocks, at that time atjeast, 
within a few miles of Jerusalem ; it is possible that even then, 
when the Mount of Olives must have been much more thickly 
set with trees and inclosures, such a flock may have wandered up 
the side of the hill, and suggested to Him, who was sitting then 
with his disciples over against the temple, the scene of the Shep- 
herd of mankind dividing the parts of the flock, each from each, 
the sheep on his right hand, and the goats on his left.”* A 
few pages further on, when speaking of this figurative style 
of our Saviour’s teaching, he goes on to observe that “ we are 
apt sometimes to carry out, into an infinite series of moral and 
theological conclusions, the truths which are stated imder these 
material forms,” . . ‘‘When, for example, we look” . . 

“ on the white sheep and the hlach goats of the flocks in Judega, 
we ought to feel that the division of mankind into various classes, 
when represented under these figures, necessarily assumes a de- 
finiteness of separation which cannot be applied without modi- 
fication to the complexities of the actual world.” This is one of 
those expressions, in that otherwise delightful and most in- 
structive book, that beget a feeling of uneasiness and distrust. 
Under the application of so elastic a principle of interpretation 
as this, our Lord’s discourse on the day of judgment may mean 
anything or nothing. Moreover, the sheep in Judea are not 
all white. They are often as black as the goats, as the flock we 
passed in the valley of Abii-Gaush sufficiently proves. The 
whole scope and tenor, moreover, of the discourse on the day of 
judgment seems obviously to imply that the sheep and the goats 
are employed in that discourse to illustrate, not parties who are 
obviously and conspicuously different from one another, but 
parties who*, though really and essentially different, might yet 
outwardly be, in many respects, so like, as to be easily confounded 
* Stanley, page 428. 
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witli one another. The world fails to distinguish them, but the 
Great Judge of all will not fail infallibly to do so. It seems to 
me both a far more natural and a far sounder illustration of the 
kind of scene that may have been in the Saviour’s view when He 
pronounced the discourse in question, which I saw some weeks 
before on the margin of the Nile valley, beneath the pyramids 
of Sakkara. An immense flock, brought in from the neighbour- 
ing fields, was gathered there at noon. They had been brought 
together to be milked. The sheep and the goats were all inter- 
mingled in one mass, and in colour they were, in many cases, 
undistinguishable from one another; but the shepherd pro- 
ceeded immediately to separate the sheep from the goats. A 
goat was often dragged out from among the sheep, and a sheep 
from among the goats; and being at length carefully and com- 
pletely divided the one from the other, the goats were placed on 
one side, and the sheep on the other. This is not a fancy, but a 
fact ; and a fact much more accordant, I apprehend, than Mr. 
Stanley’s supposition, with the true teaching of our Lord regard- 
ing the great and notable day. 

Leading on gradually up to the ridge of a hill, by which the glen 
of the black sheep was crossed at the faii^her end, we found the 
path beyond this, dropping suddenly down into a deep crevasse on 
the farther side, and so steep and rocky as to render it highly ex- 
pedient, if not absolutely indispensable, to dismount, and leave the 
horses to find their way to the bottom the best way they could. 

It was an unlucky necessity, for two or three of them took 
the opportunity of making off along the hill- sides — my wife’s 
among the rest — ^to the infinite disgust and discontent of the 
mukharis, who had, most unwillingly, to give chase, and whom 
it cost a good hour’s work to recover the runaways. Mean- 
while, we had walked on to the extremity of this rocky ravine, 
where it opens out into a finely-wooded and most picturesque 
piece of scenery — the converging point of three valleys, and 
overhung on all sides by lofty hills. The hill immediately in 
front is crowned with a ruined castle, which, some say, was one 
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of the old feudal strongholds of the Abia-Gaush family; and 
others, with more probability, that it was one of the mountain 
fastnesses of the Crusaders. Whatever may have been its history, 
its form and position added a fine feature to a very striking ecene. 
On the slope of the wooded height on the left, or north side, of 
that beautiful basin, is situated the village of Kfilonia, the in- 
habitants of which have the reputation of being great thieves. 
Below the village, and reaching down quite to the bottom of 
the hollow, is one continuous orchard of fiTiit trees of various 
kinds — pears, pomegranates, quinces, figs, olives,' and vines. 

Here, some think, was the Emmaus of Scripture history, as 
we were told by friends in Jerusalem who had made the anti- 
quities of the neighbourhood a study. There is also a tradition 
that the brook which runs below the village, and which the 
Jerusalem road crosses by a stone bridge — the only bridge to be 
met with between Jaffa and Jerusalem — is the identical brook 
out of which David lifted the smooth stone with which he slew 
the gigantic champion of the Philistines. 

The missing horses having been at length brought up, our 
party remounted and again set forward. It was now half-past 
three o’clock, and less than two hours would bring us to J eru- 
salem. In that exciting prospect everything else was forgotten. 
To push on was now the one engrossing object with us all. 
Little was said, for every one seemed busy with his own 
thoughts. Even the dullest can understand what it is to find 
one’s foot on classic ground, and to contemplate scenes which 
great events have rendered glorious. I have stood on that 
central eminence, overlooking the field of Bannockburn, where 
Bruce unfurled the royal banner of Scotland, and by one de- 
cisive victory achieved the independence of his country. I have 
stood on the massive ruins of the palace of the Csesars, and 
looked around, from the Tiber to the Alban Hills, on the 
majestic monuments of that kingly race that ruled the ancient 
world. I have stood upon the summit of the loftiest of the 
Egyptian pyramids, and while the sun was sinking behind the 
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yellow sands of the Libyan Desert, have gazed on the immortal 
Nile; and on the palm forests of the ancient Memphis; and, 
nearer at hand, on the vast necropolis of those mighty Pharaohs 
whose gigantic tomb-stones were, at that moment, casting their 
mountain shadows far across the adjacent plain. Stirring and 
tumultuous as may be the feelings awakened by scenes like these, 
they are not at all of the same kind with those which I experi- 
enced in approaching Jerusalem. There is something altogether 
peculiar, if not also indescribable, in the state of mind that is 
produced by the consciousness of being upon ground inseparably 
associated with the personal presence of the Son of God. For 
myself, I can say that this was the one absorbing thought that 
filled and possessed my whole being, as I rode up that winding 
valley beyond Kfilonia — continually rising by successive stages, 
to a higher and a higher level among the hills, until at length it 
emerges upon the gray rocky table-land above. 

It was not that King David must have passed up this very 
valley with the ark of God behind him, and the priests and the 
princes of the people, and his chosen men of war, in long array, 
as they came from Kirjath-jearim; it was not that on the 
extended fme of these elevated uplands, to which we had now 
ascended, the gathering tribes of the chosen race must often- 
times have been seen trooping along, as from the east and the 
west, from the north and the south, they came up at their great 
annual festivals, to the testimony of Israel, to give thanks to the 
name of the Lord ; it was not that there the armies of Shishak, 
king of Egypt — the proud hosts of Sennacherib, the Assyrian 
from Nineveh — the myriads of great and gorgeous Babylon, led 
on by the magnificent Nebuchadnezzar — the brilliant brazen- 
coated Greeks, headed by Alexander the Great — the resistless 
legions of imperial Rome, with a Ccesar for their general — or 
that, later still, the red-cross knights of Western Europe, with 
their mailed men-at-arms, resolved to rescue the holy places 
from the fierce and fiinatic Saiacens, or to perish in the attempt ; 
— it was not that all these various nations, and peoples, and 
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tongues liad successively mustered here, and shouted their war- 
cries amid these hills. No 1 it was not this that had anything 
to do with the strong emotion that ever and anon shook one’s 
frame, and filled one’s eyes with sudden tears, while silently 
advancing along the rocky and rugged path that led us on. It 
was the vivid, realizing, overwhelming conviction that this very 
path had been — must have been — often trodden by the feet of 
Him, who, though He was in the form of God, and thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, went about in the likeness of 
man, and in lowly guise, seeking and saving that which was lost. 

But J erusalem is now at hand, and from every little height 
over which the path winds, we expect at length to descry all 
that now remains of that city of the Great King. Our increas- 
ing impatience aggravates each successive disappointment, and 
both the time and the distance are made, in consequence, to 
appear tenfold greater than they really are. Ear as the eye can 
range there is nothing before us but a surging sea of hills. At 
length one conical height, crowned with a mosque and minaret, 
and spotted on its sides with numerous trees, opens out upon 
the view, and at once it is recognized as the Mount of Olives. 
Guided by this conspicuous and touching land-mark, we now 
know where exactly to look. Somewhere between us and that 
height must be the object of our search. A hundred yards 
farther on, and at the distance of less than two miles, one build- 
ing and then another begins to lift itself above the slightly un- 
dulating surface of the bare table-land we are crossing. First, 
and on the extreme right, Zion appears, with the white Ar- 
menian convent upon its summit ; a little to the left, the old 
gray time-worn tower of Hippicus, solid and m^sive, comes 
immediately after into view ; and then, as we incessantly ad- 
vance, the long, embattled, Saracenic wall, from forty to fifty 
feet in height, that now encircles the city, stretches out before 
us. Yes, there is Jerusalem at last. After pausing, and gazing 
for a while in silence at this never-to-be-forgotten sight, an irre- 
sistible impulse moved me to give a broken utterance, as I 
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grasped the hand of one who was at my side, to some such 
Words as these : — “We have come through the perils of the deep 
to the earthly Jerusalem. May we come hereafter to the Jeru- 
salem that is above ! ” ' 

0 mother, dear Jerusalem, 

When shall I come to thee ? 

When shall my sorrows have an end, 

Thy joys when shall I see? 

O happy harbour of God’s saints, 

0 sweet and pleasant soil ! 

In thee no sorrow may be found — 

No grief, no care, no toil! 


No pains, no pangs, no grieving grief, 

No woful wight is there ; 

No sigh, no sob, no cry is heard — 

No well-away, no fear. 

Jerusalem the city is 
Of God our King alone : 

The Lamb of God, the light thereof, 

Sits there upon his throne. 

It is no uncommon thing, I believe, for travellers approaching 
by this road, to experience a certain feeling of disappointment 
when the city first comes into view. Nor is it difficult to 
understand how this should be the case. They have been ac- 
customed to think of the mountain of the Lord’s house, as 
established in the top of the mountains, and exalted above the 
hills. They know, in point of fact, that they have been climb- 
ing up laboriously all day to reach it. They expect, in con- 
sequence, when they draw near, to find it towering above them 
on some commanding eminence, and at once filling their minds 
with an overpowering sense of the grandeur of its position. 
There are few visitors of Palestine, moreover, so unimaginative, 
so hopelessly prosaic, as not to have invested their conceptions 
of the Holy City with something of the glory which belongs to 
its sacred memories and its undying fame. No wonder that a 
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Jerusalem thus idealized — thus seen through the halo of its illus- 
trious history — should seem to be but poorly represented by the 
reality that now lies before them. 

Seen from no side whatever could it meet the expectaitions 
they had formed regarding it; but, least of all, unquestionably, 
coming from the side of Jaffa. Approaching from this western 
side, everything is fitted to impair the effect, which the city from 
other points of view never fails to produce. The foreground 
here is featureless and bare — an uninteresting expanse of rough 
and rocky ground, with a scanty, scrubby, moorland-like vegeta- 
tion, and only here and there some bright green patches in the 
hollows. Across the uneven surface of this naked table-land, 
the city rises slowly and gradually into view. Instead of burst- 
ing all at once upon the sight, it comes up piecemeal and in 
detail — in detached and broken fragments — and the impression 
is unavoidably marred. Even when we have lessened the dis- 
tance and advanced so near it as that we can take in at once all 
which on this side can anywhere be seen, it amounts to little 
more than the city wall. The city itself inclines the opposite 
way — sloping, as it does, towards the east — so that the closer 
we come to it, on the western side, the more completely does 
the lofty wall hide it from us altogether. 

For myself, liowever, I cannot say that the disadvantages of 
this line of approach lessened in the very least the emotion or 
the interest with which I looked upon the city. It was Jeru- 
salem-^the city of David — the city where David’s Lord and 
mine was crucified, and that was enough. With me the time 
had not yet come for taking much note of its external features. 
It was not so much the mere city itself,, as the awe-inspiring 
events of which it had been the scene, that then occupied my 
thoughts. Was it only in some vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, or in some fond and fascinating day- 
dream, that I found myself here? Is it really true? Am I 
actually at the gate of that city where Solomon lived and 
reigned — where Jeremiah prophesied — where the Son of God 
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shed his infinitely precious blood, to give redemption to the 
world? 

It was in some such mood of mind as this — a mood of mind 
that carried me away back to Scripture times and scenes, and 
which left me for the moment, in great measure, insensible to 
the actual realities of the outer world — that I drew near the 
city. On the morrow, said I within myself, I shall be able to 
sui’vey all this with more searching and critical eyes. But, 
meanwhile, let me endeavour to complete the narrative of our 
movements, so as to bring the day’s journey to a close. 

The Jaffa gate, towards which the road we were following 
would have led us on, is on the south-western face of the city, 
in an angle of the wall close to the castle, and at the inner or 
northern verge of Moimt Zion. In approaching this gate, the 
Jaffa road runs along the north side of the valley of the upper 
Pool of Gihon, to the point where that valley bends away to the 
south, and becomes the valley of the lower pool, immediately 
under the highest part of Zion. Had we followed the Jaffa 
road it would have conducted us past the bend of the valley 
above described, and so, onwards and upwards, having the city 
wall close to us on the left hand, and the deep valley of Gihon 
beneath us on the right. But we had previously resolved on 
taking a different course. Mr. Brown, who had been more 
than once in Jerusalem, and whose knowledge of the country 
and of the Arabic tongue had constituted him our guide and 
dragoman, had gained us over, by his glowing representations, 
to a scheme of his that we should eucamp for the night on 
the Mount of Olives, and get our first proper view of the city 
on the following morning from that commanding position. It 
had not been without some reluctance that we assented to 
this proposal ; and, had we known at the time what it was to 
involve, we should, most probably, never have agreed to it at 
all. The whole of us, and especially the ladies, were greatly 
fiitigued, and needed rest. It was now half-past five 
in the afternoon, and, with the exception of the two ho^in 
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spent in the nlive grove on the way, we had been in the saddle 
since six in the morning. Weary, however, and hungry as we 
were, we yielded to the counsel of our conductor, and instead 
of making for the J affa gate, we turned off at the westernmost 
angle of the city wall, and rode along that side of it which fronts 
the north-west. About half-way along this face of the wall, 
we passed the Damascus gate. From this point the adjacent 
country is well wooded, and assumes altogether a greatly more 
pleasing aspect. Some of the trees in this neighbourhood are 
very fine — one, in particular, near the Damascus gate, a noble 
terebinth, stately and umbrageous, with a foliage of most 
brilliant green, attracted much admiration. All along this side 
of the city, the lofty wall is built on the solid rock, which seems 
to have been cut down artificially for many feet below the base- 
ment of the wall. The deep hollow between the wall and the 
opposite bank, along which our road lay, had all the appearance 
of a regular fosae^ dug for the purpose of strengthening the 
fortifications of the city. 

At the north-eastern angle of the city, the wall turns sharp 
round, and runs nearly due south from this point to the ex- 
ti*emity of Mount Moriah. Skirting this eastern wall, we 
pursued our way, having the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or of the 
Upper Kedron, as this part of the valley is called, on our left 
hand, and the city close to us on the right. In this line we 
proceeded as far as to the gate of Stephen, otherwise called the 
gate of Mary, or the gate of the Tribes, which is about mid-way 
along the eastern wall. This gate is nearly straight across the 
city, at its broadest part, from the gate of Jaffa : so that, to 
reach this point, we had ridden round one half of Jerusalem. 
Here we were right in front of our destination — the Mount of 
Olives. To get there we had first to descend by a steep zig-zag 
path to the dry bed of the Kedron in the bottom of the valley, 
^nd passing there the so-called tomb of the Virgin Mary on the 
left hand, and the wall of the Garden of Gethsemane on the 
sights to mount right up the face of the hill. The ascent is 
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rapid, and it required no inconsiderable urgency to induce our 
tired horses to face it. 

As for ourselves, the riders, we were by this time in by no 
means the best case for either entering into, or being suitably 
and adequately affected by, the many solemn and tender associa- 
tions of this remarkable locality. We were now in the very 
track of King David, when the unnatural rebellion of Absalom, 
his son, had compelled him to flee from the city, and when he 
went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as he went 
up, and had his head covered, and he went barefoot : and all the 
people that was with him covered every man his head, and they 
went up, weeping as they went up” (2 Sam. xv. 30). More 
touching still, we were on the very path by which, again and 
again, our Lord was wont towards evening to take his way to 
his favourite resort at Bethany, after crying all day long in the 
temple and in the city, to a gainsaying and disobedient people. 

Near the very summit of the hill there is a wretched little 
village, and beyond it, on the very top a mosque built on the 
site of the Church of the Ascension. It had been our intention 
to pitch our tents somewhere on this elevated ground, and to 
seek no other or better shelter for the night than they might 
afford. The state of the weather now led us to adopt a different 
course. Though the bluish haze we had seen gathering on the 
horizon in the morning had gradually so increased, and so covered 
the whole face of the sky as somewhat to lessen the glare of the 
sun’s rays, it did nothing during the day to cool the air ; on the 
contrary, it seemed only to make the heat more exhausting and 
oppressive. The atmosphere was not still; on the contrary, 
the wind blew at times with considerable force; but the air 
was hot and stifling, as if it came from the mouth of a furnace. 
It was now sunset, and on the height of Olivet the wind hod 
risen to almost a gale, and it threatened, moreover, to rain. 
In so exposed a position our tents were all but certain to be 
blown down. The gates of the city being by this time 
closed for the night, it was no longer possible to get within its 
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walls. As the only alternative, we resolved, after a brief con- 
sultation, to take refuge in the house of the keeper of the 
mosque. Riding up to the door, accordingly, we made- known 
our wishes, when straightway there appeared an old man with 
a long beard, and a green turban, significant of his sacred func- 
tion as having the charge of a holy place, who seemed quite 
willing to grant us, on the usual terms everywhere perfectly 
well understood, the accommodation we sought. Aged and asth- 
matic as he was, he began immediately to bustle about among 
the members of his household to have the preparations needful 
for our reception made. He had, as he assured us through our 
interpreter, two excellent apartments, which we found, as usual, 
upon the very top of the house, and fully exposed therefore to 
all the winds of heaven. 

Mounting up by a series of outside stairs, from the open court 
beneath, we at length reached our resting-place for the night. 
Of the apartments assigned to us, the smaller one was set apart 
as the sleeping place of our two ladies, while the larger was con- 
verted into the supper-room of the whole party. The windows 
being mere wooden lattices, and these opening out on three sides 
of this larger apartment, we soon discovered it to be a perfect 
temple of the winds, which howled through it amid the fast 
increasing darkness in such a fashion as not a little to remind us 
of some of our rougher nights at sea. We did our best, by nail- 
ing up mgs and railway wrappers against the lattices, to exclude 
the storm, though our success was not very complete. 

The old man meanwhile provided us with some mats and 
divans, on which we gladly threw ourselves down. These we 
afterwards arranged on the naked stone floor, around the little 
low circular table, not more than a foot from the ground, which, 
after a weary hour’s waiting, was at length set forth with our 
evening meal. We had thus an opportunity of realizing the 
ancient usage of reclining at the table. As for the dinner or 
supper — for to us it was both in one — it was a sorry afiair, and 
did not tend to make us much in love with Syrian cookery. It 
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consisted of a pillau of greasy rice, with a few pieces of kid or 
goat, so tough that it was probably the latter, imbedded in the 
midst of it* This, and two or three pigeons seized and slain after 
our arrival, constituted our bill of fare. Hungry as we were, 
we made little hand of it, and but for some of our own good 
wholesome ship biscuit, with milk and a little wine, we should 
have been rather poorly off. It was not possible to avoid con- 
trasting our somewhat comfortless position in this little gousty 
chamber with the good quarters we might have been enjoying 
in one of the hotels of the neighbouring city; and our somewhat 
romantic friend, whose glowing representations had brought us 
here, was plentifully scolded. There was now, however, no help 
for it, and we grew merry in our strange bivouac, over a state of 
things which made us greatly resemble a party of gipsies in a bam. 
After all, it was something to sup and sleep on the Mount of 
Olives, and something better still to send up, as we did, from 
this its loftiest summit, our evening song of praise; to read 
together out of His book solemn words which our Lord had 
spoken on this very hill ; and to call upon His name so near the 
place from which, having finished His great work on earth, He 
ascended up to heaven, there to appear in the presence of God 
for us. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The Mount of Olives — A panoramic view from its summit — The Willemess 
of Judah, the Dead Sea, and the Mountains of Moab, on the one side , 
Jerusalem on the other — The aspect of the city — Moriah — Zion — Akra 
— Bezetha — The adjacent valleys of Jehoshaphat, Hinnom, and Gihon 
— Limits of the ancient city — Historical questions connected with that 
subject — Position of the Chmch of the Holy Sepulchre — Character of 
the country around the city — How altered from ftirmer times — Plan of 
proceedings for the day — A visit to Bethany — Grethsemane — Pool of 
Siloam — Valleys of Hinnom and Gihon — A ride round Zion and Moriah 
— Enter the city by Stephen’s gate. 

Our quarters for the night on the Mount of Olives were by no 
means of a kind to create any danger of what is familiarly called 
"sleeping in.” Whatever might be their other disadvantages, 
they were at least favouralde to early rising. This excellent 
habit, indeed, is found by most travellers to be largely promoted 
by a tour in Syria. The night in that country, generally speak- 
ing, is a period not to be enjoyed but to be got through. Apart 
from other nocturnal discomforts which our tent life will by-and- 
bye explain, the unfortunate sleeper finds himself ere long at a 
banquet, not where he eats but where he is eaten. The posi- 
tion of Gulliver, when the Lilliputians caught him napping, and 
stuck him all over with pins, may help the uninitiated to form 
some idea of the assaults the sleeper has to sustain from his 
minute but multitudinous tormentors. I had found it, upon 
our voyage, to be a perfectly possible thing to be rocked into 
sound and refreshing slumber 

“ In cradle of the rude imperious surge,” 

but none of us had yet acquired the art of bidding defiance to 
the old Egyptian plague. 

The day, in consequence, had scarcely dawned when we emerged 
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stood that here we are standing at an elevation of 2800 feet 
above the level of the sea, and overtopping every other eminencjp 
near us. Zion, the very highest part of JeniBalem, is more 
than 200 feet beneath us. From so singularly advantageous a 
position, let us try what we can see. 

And, first, let us turn to the east, in the direction of the 
rising sun. What is that long straight line on the verge of the 
horizon, like a sea-coast, floating high up in the air? It is the 
ridge of the mountains of Moab. The mist that hangs over the 
deep hollow of the Jordan valley beneath hides entirely at 
present the lower part of the mountain range, and only the 
sky-line of its far extending summit is now visible. Dovi^ 
below that line, and gleaming out brightly from under the 
dreamy haze that occupies the intervening space, is a noble sheet 
of water. That is the Dead Sea.. The gulf in which it lies is 
fully 4000 feet lower than where we stand. Between us and 
that strange abyss, the distance, in a direct line, is about sixteen 
or eighteen miles; and a wilder or more rugged scene than that 
intervening country exhibits, it is not easy to conceive. It is 
the wilderness of Judah — a perfect picture of sterility and deso- 
lation ; but having in its very loneliness and barrenness a certain 
savage grandeur which powerfully impresses the mind. There 
is some verdure, indeed, in its deep hollows and ravines — at 
least in that part of it which is nearest to the Mount of Olives; 
but its prevailing aspect, and more especially as it approaches 
the margin of that stupendous crevasse whose depths the Dead 
Sea fills, is naked and savage in the extreme. 

This desolate region extends far away to the south, overhang- 
ing, with its broad belt of rugged and desert table-land, th% 
whole western side of that celebrated sea. Westward of this 
wilderness, and due south from the Mount of Olives, the hill 
country has a greener and fresher look. The most conspicuous 
object in that direction is the Frank Mountain; so called from 
a tradition that the Franks, or Crusaders, had made their last 
i^nd here after they had been finally driven from the Holy 
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Oity. The tfadition seems to have considerable support in 
liistory; and, at any rate, the mountain itself, rising up sharp 
and strongly defined like some volcanic island amid the tmdu- 
lating sea of hills that stretches on all sides around it, forms a 
striking feature in this great mountain landscape. One of >the 
most remarkable and characteristic features of this landscape, is 
the number of deep and narrow ravines with which it is fur- 
rowed and scarred. These, for the most part, after many turn- 
ings and windings among the hills, bend away eastwards and 
lose themselves on the shores of the Dead Sea. They abound, 
especially about half-way down the western side of that sea, in 
the district of Engedi, where David so often and so successfully 
hid himself from the pursuit and the persecution of SauL N orth- 
wards from the Mount of Olives, the appearance of the country 
is much the same as that which it presents on the south — a vast 
succession of gray, rooky, rounded hills. 

But now let us turn to the west — for on this side lies the 
chief charm of the view from Olivet. South, east, and north, all 
is naked and bare, deserted and desolate, with hardly so much 
as one solitary human habitation to be seen. Looking in these 
directions one might suppose himself to be surveying an abso- 
lutely uninhabited country. But the instant we turn our back 
to the east, we find ourselves among the abodes of living men, 
for on the west J erusalem itself is lying, so to speak, at our feet. 
From this commanding height we can take in at a glance the 
entire length and breadth of the city, and form, at the same 
time, a clear idea of the singular and most picturesque site on 
which it stands. Nor can any one, looking on it, hesitate to con- 
fess that “beautiful for situation is Mount Zion.” 

Xts position at once explains how it came to be so early fixed 
upon as a place for the founding of a city. Nature had framed 
it to be a stronghold. It was already a royal residence in the 
days of Abraham ; for here, doubtless, was that Salem from 
which Melchisedeo came forth to meet the venerable patriarch 
on his return from the slaughter of the confederate kings of the 
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East. And we fiirther know, that when the posterity of Abra- 
ham came, long afterwards, out of Egypt to take possession of 
the land, the king of Jerusalem was one of those Canaanite 
chiefs whom Joshua so signally discomfited in the valley of 
Ajalon, and whom he subsequently slew at the cave of Mak- 
kedah, to which they had fled. Nor can we doubt that the 
same reasons which had recommended the site to these ancient 
rulers, recommended it to David when that experienced warrior 
chose it for the capital of his kingdom. 

The area on which it stands, for at least four-fifths of its entire 
circuit, is surrounded by deep valleys, which must always have 
made that large propoi-tion of its circumference easily defensible. 
From the summit of the Mount of Olives we are now, in sur- 
veying the city, looking right across one of these valleys. It is 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. This valley begins on the north side 
of the city, and at a considerable distance from the present city 
wall. At this upper part of its course the valley is not very 
deep: it is little more, in fact, than a gentle hollow, but it 
deepens continually as it proceeds. At first it runs in an easterly 
direction till it meets the northern part of the Mount of Olives, 
and then it turns abruptly round to the south. This southerly 
course of the valley continues along the entire eastern face of J eru- 
salem, and forms the mighty trench which, on that side, nature 
has dug for the defence of the city. At the south-eastern angle 
of the city, another valley, coming down from the west, falls at 
this point into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and so as completely 
to guard the city on the south. This is the valley of Hinnom. 
Ascending this valley westwards, it becomes, at a certain point, 
the valley of Gihon, where it begins to incline towards the 
north-west, thus sweeping, in its upward course, round the south 
and south-western quarters of the city. 

The space between this upper part of the valley of Gihon, 
and the upper part of the valley of Jehoshaphat, is a kind of 
flaieau, on a level with the city, and stretches away in a 
north-westerly direction, into what is now the open country; 
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and in this direction there can be no doubt the ancient city ex- 
tended greatly beyond the line of the present wall. On this 
side alone, indeed, as the preceding description plainly indicates, 
was extension possible. Bound all the rest of its circumference 
Jerusalem is now, and must ever have been, hemmed in by the 
deep valleys which encompass it. Standing, as we now are, so 
high above the city, we can trace the course of these encircling 
valleys along its northern, eastern, southern, and south-western 
sides, and can embrace, at the same time, a considerable part of 
the country across and beyond the city altogether. 

As regards the city itself, although there are still many points 
connected with its topography that have never yet been con- 
clusively or satisfactorily settled, there are others which even 
from the Mount of Olives can be easily and unmistakeably 
identified. First and foremost of these is Mount Moriah, the 
site of the ancient temple. Let it be remembered, that looking, 
as we are now doing, from the Mount of Olives across the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, we have, right in front of us, the eastern wall 
of tlie city. Near the centre of that wall is the gate of Stephen, 
otherwise called the gate of Mary, or the gate of the Tribes. 
From this gate, onwards to its southern extremit}^, the wall 
imns along the outer edge of Moriah, and bounds on this side 
the vast area of the ancient inclosures of the temple. On the 
opposite or western side of that area, the eye can still, without 
difliculty, trace a hollow rising up at its south end, from near 
the mouth of the valley of Hinnom, and passing into the city 
between Moriah and the still higher eminence of Zion that rises 
beyond it. This hollow was the valley of the TyropceoUf 
spanned in ancient times by that magnificent viaduct erected by 
Solomon, and by which he passed forth from his palace upon 
Zion to the temple upon Moriah. 

It was the sight, among other things, of this viaduct — ^this 
‘^ascent by which he went up to the house of the Lord” — ^that 
so impressed the Queen of Sheba with Solomon’s greatness that, 
there was no more spirit in her,” Of this noble work, so s^g- 
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g^ive at once of Solomon’s splendour and of his piety, une- 
quivocal remains have been recently discovered. The valley 
which this viaduct crossed is now so filled up with the rubbish 
of the ancient city, and with the filth and refuse poured into 
it in the course of centuries, that its course becomes somewhat 
uncertain as it advances into the interior of the present 
city. Even from the Mount of Olives, however, it is still suffi- 
ciently discernible to mark off unequivocally the limits of Mount 
Moriah. As Olivet is from two to three hundred feet higher 
than Moriah, our present point of view enables us to overlook 
the wall which incloses it, and to range over the entire area 
within. That area is upwards of 500 yards, or fully two-sevenths 
of a mile in length ; and nearly 350 yards, or one-fifth of a mile 
in breadth. This entire space is called the Haram, the holy,” 
and sometimes the Haram-es-Sherif, or ‘^the noble sanctuary.” 
About the centre of this sacred in closure stands the Kubbet- 
es-Sukkrah, or ^‘dome of the rock” — more commonly called 
the Mosque of Omar — an immense octagonal building, sur- 
mounted by a dome of gigantic proportions. This edifice is now 
the chief glory of the city in the eyes of its Moslem population 
There it stands, that stately temple of the False Prophet, on 
the very site where Solomon built the House of the Lord, as 
if more impressively to tell that J erusalem is still trodden down 
of the Gentiles. 

There is another mosque, that of El-Aksa, or ‘‘the extremity” 
a name descriptive of its position on the southern verge cff 
Moriah ; and there are several smaller ones along the sides of 
the Haram. The inclosure, as a whole, has the look of a large 
and handsome esplanade. Its broad walks, and rows of trees, 
and long arcades and cloisters, all arranged in goodly order 
around the stately mosque, iraj^art to it an air of beauty and 
entireness which strongly contrasts with the utter confusion and 
dilapidation that so painfully characterize the adjacent- city. 

Looking beyond this inclosure, which occupies the whole oi 
Mount Moriah, let us now survey the city ^t large. Joseplius 
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describes Jerusalem as built chiefly on two hills, but partly also 
on a third. Of the two former hills, that, he says, “which 
contains the upper city is much higher, and in length more 
direct,” and “was called the citadel of King David.” This, of 
course, was Mount Zion. The other of those two principal 
hills, he says, “was called Akra, and sustains the lower city, 
and is of the shape of a moon when she is horned.” The third 
and lesser hill, he describes as situated “over against” Akra, 
but “naturally lower than it;” and he further speaks of it as 
“parted formerly from the other by a broad valley.”* It is not 
easy to discover, from the narrative of Josephus, whether “the 
other” from which this third hill was formerly parted was 
Akra alone, or the whole other dty — both Zion and Akra in- 
cluded. The latter, however, seems, on the whole, the likelier 
meaning. As regards the valley itself, he distinctly states that 
it had been filled up with earth by the Asmonseans — the princes 
of the family of the Maccabees; and further, that “they took 
off part of the height of Akra, and reduced it to be of less ele- 
vation than it was before, that the temple might be superior to 
it.” It is abundantly obvious that these operations, not to speak of 
the changes that have been subsequently wrought by time, and by 
the still more terrible hand of war, must have made it extremely 
difficult to adjust, at the present day, the topography of the 
ancient city. Nothing, accordingly, can be more endless than 
the disputes to which this subject has given rise. Hardly any 
two traveller are at one regarding it. The only one of the 
three hills of Josephus about which there is, and can be, no 
difference of opinion is Zion, or that which, he says, was called 
“the citadel of King David.” There is no mistaking it. It is 
the natui’al citadel of the place. Not only does it completely 
overtop all the other heights on which the city stands, but it is 
the only one of these heights which nature has fortified all 
round. The valleys of Gihon, Hinnom, and the Tyroposon, 
Mzy bo said to entrench it on ©very side. It occupies, as we 
* Jewish WttrSf book r. chap. hr. 1. 
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are now looking at it from Olivet, the extreme left of the city* 
It rises up immediately beyond Moriah, and extends considerably 
farther to the south. !Not more tlian half the hill of Zion is 
included within the present city wall, which runs across the 
middle of the hill, from the valley of the Tyropoeon, at the 
back of Moriah, over to the valley of Gihon. The southern 
part of Zion is therefore entirely outside the wall, and to this 
day is literally “ploughed as a field.” 

Bunning the eye northwards from Zion along the city, the 
immediately adjoining section of it is that which the justly cele- 
brated Dr. Bobinson considers to be the Akra of Josephus. In 
the opinion of the learned American, Akra begins where Zion 
ends; and he thinks he has been able to trace the ravine which 
anciently divided the one from the other. This ravine, accord- 
ing to his view of the case, was the upper part of the valley of 
the Tyropoeon. As seen from the Mount of Olives, there is 
hardly any hollow or depression at this point, which the eye 
can catch. On the contrary, Zion seems to run on into this 
central section of the city, without any such alteration of the 
level, as one would expect to find, between it and the Akra of 
Josephus. It is quite true that this circumstance is by no 
means decisive against his theory. Becent excavations made 
near the point in question showed that the houses in that 
quarter stand upon a level greatly higher than the old city, 
traces of which were found at a depth of forty feet below the 
present surface of the ground. It is very easy to understand 
how, under such enormous accumulations of earth and rubbish, 
many of the hollows or ravines which intersected the ancient 
Jerusalem may have entirely disappeared. The evidence ad- 
duced by Dr. Bobinson strongly favours the idea that such a 
hollow existed here — crossing over from the valley of Gihon, 
near the venerable tower of Hippicus, to the western side oi 
Moriah; and this hollow he considers to have been the continua* 
tion of the valley of the Tyropoeon. According to this view 
the valley of that name, after running straight north from th€ 
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valley of Hinnom, and the inner side of Mount Moriah turned 
off there at right angles to its former course ; in other words, 
proceeded from this point westwards, in the direction of the 
upper valley of Gihon. In this opinion I cannot concur. '-That 
some lateral ravine may have opened out of the valley of the 
Tyropceon, at the point and in the direction now specified, and 
so as to have formed the actual boundary between Zion and 
Akra, seems to me highly probable. But in so far as the main 
course of the Tyropoeon is concerned, I incline strongly to the 
conclusion which M. Yan de Yelde and others have adopted, 
that it ran diagonally through the city, bending to the north- 
west in its upward course, and finally passing out beyond the 
present wall, near the Damascus gate. Certain it is that thei*e 
is a continuous hollow, perfectly noticeable from the Mount of 
Olives, as well as from many other points of view, which follows 
the line now described, and which looks much iiker the natural 
course of the Tyropceon than the one assigned to it by Dr 
Robinson. 

Immediately beyond the point where this hollow passes out 
through the city, the ground, within the present city wall and to 
the right of the hollow, rises up sharply so as to form a considerable 
eminence, which is covered with houses, and has a conspicuous 
mosque and minaret upon its summit. This eminence some very 
intelligent students of the topography of the Holy City consider to 
be the true Akra. According to this view of the case. Dr. Robin- 
son’s Akra would be only a continuation of Zion ; while, on the 
other hand, if his view of Akra be the sound one, the other emi- 
nence now alluded to may be that third and lower hill, ^‘over 
against Akra,” of which Josephus speaks. From this last named 
eminence, the present city extends northwards for fully one-third 
of a mile, though a great part of the space inclosed in this quarter 
within the walls is little else than ruins and vacant ground. 

Taking, then, the present city as a whole, and surveying it from 
our present standing point on the Mount of Olives, we have, 
— in tl^ foreground — Moriah, with its noble mosque and its 

9 
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spacious inclosures; and the city itself spreading out be- 
hind, and at the same time outflanking or overlapping Moriah 
on either hand. There are few outstanding or prominent objects 
upon the general face of the city. The heights of Zion, on the 
extreme left, crowned with the large white Armenian convent, 
with the present castle of Jerusalem and, close beside it, with 
the gray, solid tower of Hippicus, as old as the times of the 
later Hebrew monarchy, still suggest the idea of Zion’s anoi<mt 
character as *^the citadel of King David.” In the more central 
part of the city, the most noticeable edifice is the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, with its tall campanile towers and its lofty dome. 
It needs no second look, even from the Mount of Olives, to satisfy 
any intelligent and unprejudiced observer that the tradition, 
which has located the scene of our Lord’s crucifixion and burial 
tlierBi is quite as little worthy of respect as that which placed 
the scene of His ascension on the apex of the Mount of Olives. 

Our Lord ‘^suffered without the gate.” The evangelist 
Matthew says, they “led him away to crucify him, and 
as they came out they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name: him they compelled to bear the cross” (xxviii. 31, 32). 
Referring to the same incident, Luke relates, that, “as they led 
him away, they laid hold upon Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out 
of the countiy, and on him they laid the cross, that he might 
bear it after Jesus.” These passages plainly prove two things : 
firsty that they were already emerging from the city when they 
met the Cyrenian coming out of the country and approaching 
the town ; and nexty that they had still a considerable distance 
to go before reaching Calvary — seeing that they found it 
necessary to relieve the Saviour’s sinking frame ot the load ot 
the cross, and to have it borne by another. No arguments can 
reconcile with these facts a tradition which places Calvary 
within the city. It has been argued, indeed, by those who 
bent at all hazards on supporting that extravagant tradition, 
that the city, strictly so called, was the original city ; and that 
the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was on^ide of tte 
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inner wall by wbich that more ancient city was bounded. Even 
this last refuge, however, of a desperate argument, has utterly 
ihiled. It has been demonstrated, by careful measurement, that 
that older wall could never have followed such a course as would 
leave the site in question outside of it. There is really no need 
however, in order to settle this controversy, to go into these 
minuter investigations. Nothing more is necessary for that 
purpose than to look, as we are now doing from Olivet, at the 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre rising from what is 
at this moment, and from what must much more at the time of 
the crucifixion have been, the very heart of the city. It is im- 
possible to make such a locality correspond with the explicit 
statements of the infallible Word, which describe the procession 
to Calvary as going forth from the city — as meeting, after leav- 
ing it, a man coming out of the country, and compelling him to 
turn back with them and to bear the cross after Jesus. Calvary, 
therefore, must have been without the gate, not in the sense in 
which the Strand is outside of Temple JBar^ but in the sense in 
which the country is outside of the town. 

The entire circumference of the city, as carefully measured 
along the wall, is 4326 yards, or very nearly two and a half 
English miles. Its greatest diameter — which is from Zion gate, 
on the south, to the north end of the eastern wall — is consider- 
ably upwards of a mile. This comparatively limited area could 
not possibly have contained the population of the ancient city. It 
is, indeed, much too large for its present inhabitants, whose num- 
bers hardly any one rates higher than 19,000; and, accordingly, 
a great part of the space which the modem wall incloses is now 
unoccupied, save by rubbish and ruins, with occasional patches 
of corn and thickets of prickly pear. But that space, however 
densely peopled, could not possibly have afforded room for the 
population of the city such as it was in the days of its ancient 
prosperity and glory. Eleven hundred thousand Jews are said 
by J osephus to have fallen, in and around it, in the course of the 
memorable siege by Titus and the Roman army ; a siege which. 
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as an actual eye-witness, the Jewish historian so vividly de- 
scribes. Ahd though multitudes of those who perished were 
not regular dwellers in J erusalem, but had come up thither from 
the country to attend the great annual feast of the passover, 
still to furnish them, in addition to the stationary inhabitants, 
with accommodation of any kind, must have demanded more 
ample bounds than those of the present city. In surveying the 
site of the city, occasion has been already taken to observe that 
only in one direction could it ever have admitted of any con- 
siderable extension — namely, along the comparatively level 
ground outside of the north-western wall. Zion, no doubt, if 
all included within the walls, as it must have been in ancient 
times, would add considerably to the dimensions of the city. 
But as the city grew, the chief extension must have taken place 
in the quarter already indicated. There, accordingly, traces of 
the third w^all of Josephus, and other unequivocal remains of 
that larger city, have been discovered. Of these I shall have 
occasion to speak at a future period; but meanwhile, my object 
is simply to illustrate and to render somewhat more intelligible 
and instructive the general panoramic view of the city we are 
now taking from the Mount of Olives. At present the plateau, 
outside the north-west wall, which the extended city must have 
covered in ancient times, has very much the look of a wide- 
spreading and well -wooded park. It is dark with numerous 
olive groves, while the intervening spaces, as seen by us, were 
green with the growing corn that clothed its stony soil. 

And now that we have taken this bird’s-eye view of Jerusalem 
and its more immediate environs, let us enlarge a little our circle 
of vision, so as to embrace the setting of this once brilliant gem 
— the entourage of the Holy City. “As the mountains are 
round about J erusalem, so the Lord is round about his people 
from henceforth even for ever” (PsaJm cxxv. 2). Words so sug- 
gestive naturally lead most persons who visit Jerusalem to look 
for these encircling hills. We are not to forget, indeed, that they 
are the words of poetry — inspired poetry though it be — and not 
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therefore to be taken in that prosaic and strictly literal sense 
which some travellers insist upon; and who, in consequence of 
their own mistake, find themselves involved in a certain measure 
of disappointment when they survey the actual scene. Jeru- 
salem does not lie in the hollow of an amphitheatre. It is 
placed, on the contrary, as already explained, on an eminence, 
with deep valleys running nearly all round it. But true it is, 
notwithstanding, that the mountains girdle it about, as the 
Psalmist describes. On two sides, the north and east, it is en- 
folded by the Mount of Olives, on which we at present stand. 
On the south, the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called as being the 
reputed site of the country palace of Caiaphas the high-priest, 
where the conspirators against our Lord met on the night of his 
seizure in the Garden of Gethsemane, overhangs the valley of 
Hinnom, and looks right over it upon Mount Zion. And 
although upon the west the hills are at a greater distance, it is 
on that side they are highest of all. In that direction are 
Hamah and Gibeon, and not farther away than five or six miles 
is the remarkable height known by the name of Neby Samwil. 
Upon that height tradition tells that Samuel the prophet was 
buried. Of the truth of this statement there is no evidence 
whatever in history, either sacred or profane: but recent in- 
quiries and observations seem to have proved it to be the site of 
the ancient Mizpeh of Saul. Mizpeh means the watch-tower, 
and the name answers well to the summit of a hill which may 
be said to overlook the whole country of Benjamin and no small 
part of Judah. Standing on the top of Neby Samwil, the eye 
ranges from Jaffa and the Mediterranean Sea on the west, to the 
Jordan valley and the mountains of Ammon and Moab beyond 
it on the east. But while the position of these hills abundantly 
warrants and justifies the descriptive language of the Psalmist, 
that language was probably never meant to be understood in so 
narrow and restricted a sense as the confining it to these par- 
ticular hills would imply. It is enough, both to vindicate and 
to explain that language, that Jerusalem is in the heart of a 
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mountain -land, and that, for nearly twenty miles on every side, 
there is nothing around it but hills. Through that extensive 
tract of mountain country must every enemy have approached 
who designed to assail Jerusalem — a country difficult to pass 
and easy to defend. It is only, indeed, when the words in 
question are taken in this more extended sense that the illustra- 
tion they are meant to give of the security that encompasses the 
people of God comes out in all its beauty and force. It is sub- 
stantially the same idea which is presented by the prophet 
Isaiah when he says of the man that walketh righteously, He 
shall dwell on high : his place of defence shall be the munition 
of rocks” (Isaiah xxxiii. 16). 

The morning was singularly favourable for this panoramic 
view. The sciroco of the preceding day was gone. The wind 
during the night had shifted to the north-west ; and save in the 
valley of the Jordan, where the remains of the haze of yesterday 
still lingered, the atmosphere was so transparent that even the 
remotest parts of the landscape could be distinctly seen. De- 
scending at length, and reluctantly, from the minaret, and as- 
sembling in the larger of the two apartments, we read together 
at our morning worship the latter half of Luke xix., containing 
the record of our Lord’s public entrance into the Holy City, and 
of his touching lamentation over its coming ruin. The lattices 
of our attic chamber were now all thrown open; the one in 
front, looking right over upon Mount Moriah and Jerusalem, the 
others, on the right and left, looking, the one up, and the other 
down, the deep valley of Jehoshaphat. It can need no stretch 
of imagination to conceive the unwonted emotion which the 
reading of the Scripture narrative in such a position inspired. 
It was from these very depths beneath us the shout rose up 
from the rejoicing multitude of ‘^Hosannah to the Son of 
David;” and it was from the slope of this very Mount of Olives 
that Jesus proclaimed the approaching destruction of the city. 
We had but to lift our eyes for a moment from the sacred page 
to be reminded how truly and how terribly His prophecy had 
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been fulfilled : — “ For the days shall come upon thee that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee, and they shall not leave . 
in thee one stone upon another ; because thou knewest not the 
time of thy visitation.” 

Mourn, Salem ! mourn ’ Low lies thine humbled state ; 

Thy glittering fanes are levelled with the ground ; 

Fallen is thy pride — thine halls are desolate > 

Where erst was heard the timbrel’s sprightly sound, 

And frolic pleasure tripped the nightly roimd. 

There breeds the wild fox lonely, and aghast 
Stands the mute pilgrim at the void profound ; 

XJnbroke by noise — save when the hurrying blast 
Sighs, hke a spirit, deep along the cheerless waste ! 

It is for this, proud Solyma, thy towers 
Lie crumbling in the dust ; for this, forlorn 
Thy genius wails along thy desert bowers ; 

While stern destruction laughs, a^ if in scorn, 

That thou didst dare insult God’s eldest bom ; 

And with most bitter persecuting ire 

Pursued his footsteps, till the last day-dawn 
Bose on his fortunes — and thou saw’st the Fire 
That came to light the world, in one great flash expire ’ 

Eighteen hundred years have passed away and Jerusalem is a 
desolation still; and the chosen race that dwelt in it continue 
to this hour without a country, a city, or a home. 

Tribes of the wandering foot, and weary breast. 

How shall ye flee away and be at rest ; — 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 

Mankind their country, Israel but the grave ! 

Scarcely had we finished our early morning meal, when we 
were surprised and gladdened by the appearance of the Rev. Mr. 
Hefter, missionary of the London Jewish Society, and one of 
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tbe clergy connected with Dr, Gobat, the estimable bishop of 
Jerusalem. Having heard that our party were to arrive on 
the preceding evening, and to spend our first night on the 
Mount of Olives, he had ridden over in quest of us, and after 
looking about for our tents in vain, had at last hunted us up in 
the house of the mosque. He had come, not to pay us the mere 
passing compliment of a friendly greeting, but to place himself 
at our disposal as a guide to the many interesting localities around 
and within the city. In doing so he was conferring on us an 
invaluable service — for a more competent or agreeable guide it 
was impossible to have. Speaking Arabic with the fluency of 
a native, familiar with Jerusalem and with the whole adjacent 
country, well acquainted, both with the old, and often worthless, 
traditions of the place, and with the more reliable observations 
and discoveries of modem times, he enabled us to accomplish in 
a week, as much as ordinary travellers, without such leadership, 
could hope to achieve in a month. 

Knowing that our time was limited, he set himself at once to 
sketch a plan of operations for the day ; and no sooner was it 
airanged than we proceeded to carry it into efiect. According 
to this plan we were first to visit Bethany, taking the direct 
road down the east side*of Olivet. Then to return towards the 
city by the Jericho road, round the shoulder of the hill as far as 
to the Garden of Gethsemane. From that point to go down the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, to the Pool of Siloam, and onwards to 
Enrogel — the well of the spies. Next to turn westwards up 
the valley of Hinnom and Gihon, as far as the Jafia gate. 'And 
lastly, keeping still outside of the city, to skirt along the wall 
across the hill of Zion, the valley of the Tyropceon and Ophel, to 
the south end of Moriah ; and then turning northwards, and ad- 
vancing along the outside of the temple inclosure, to enter the 
city by St. Stephen’s gate. This route, full of interest at every 
step of its progress, would show us in detail, and close at hand, 
many of the scenes of which already we had been enjoying a fex- 
oflT view; and thus enable us to fill in some part, at least, of that 
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more comprehensive sketch in outline, which we had been making 
from Olivet, of the environs of the city. 

Having despatched the mukharis, about 8 a.m., with the bag- 
gage-horses to the city, we set out at once on this exciting tour. 
As we got into the saddle at the gate of the mosque, the entire 
population of the adjacent village turned out to have a look at 
us and to beg. When the customary cry of such a rabble for 
Buhsheesh is not answered to the Syrian taste, it is very apt to 
be exchanged for the favourite salutation of the fanatic Moslem 
— dog of a Nazarene.” Whether this happened on the Mount 
of Olives T am not quite certain; but I am very sure it happened 
to us in many other places as we passed through the land. 
Among the assembled crowd was a very striking figure, in the 
shape of a Nubian horseman, black as an Ethiop should be, well 
mounted, and fully armed; and having the wild, free, reckless 
air of a true son of the desert. 

He and his little but compact and fiery Arab steed, seemed 
all of a piece. Though the hill top was rocky and rough iif the 
extreme, he galloped furiously to and fro, reining his horse up 
often when at the top of his speed, his long spear, now resting on 
his foot, now poised above his head in the air, apparently to let us 
Franks see the stuff he was made of. He was the first specimen 
of a black trooper we had seen, and we watched his dashing evolu- 
tions with the greater interest in consequence. Nor is it 
possible for those who have not seen it to imagine how pictur- 
esque and warlike a figure the sable African can make, when 
thus suitably equipped and attired ; his coal-black visage con- 
trasting most effectively with the dazzling whiteness of his 
voluminous turban and loosely girt ahey. He was probably 
some retainer in the personal service of the Pasha, or of some 
other Syrian chief 

The path we now followed led us along the southern edge or 
the summit of the hill, and then conducted us by a winding 
course down its eastern side ; the view beneath and before us as 
we descended, being the same we had just surveyed firom the 
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minaret of the mosque. Tradition could neither aid nor mis- 
lead us here. In a mountain country more especially, nature 
shapes out the roads that men must take. The same reasons 
that recommend a particular track to the men of the present 
day, recommended it to those who lived thousands of years ago. 

In making the railway to our Scottish metropolis, our en- 
gineers have laid it down, for the first twenty miles beyond the 
city of Glasgow, alongside of the great canal, the line of water com- 
munication that was formed last century; and that canal, as 
is well known, followed, as nearly as possible, the course of the 
old Roman wall, built more than sixteen hundred years before 
the canal was dug. It was neither chance, nor caprice, nor an- 
tiquarian taste that set the navvy of our days a working in the 
very footprints of the soldiers of Antoninus. It was the lie of 
the country that did it. The levels between the Forth and 
Clyde that best suited Roman strategy in the second century, 
best suited, for a similar reason, the railway engineer in the 
nineteenth. Considerations of precisely the same kind lead the 
present inhabitants of Jerusalem, when they wish to take a short 
cut across the Mount of Olives to Bethany, to pursue the very 
paths that were trodden in the times of our Lord. 

It was, accordingly, without a shadow of distrust we yielded 
ourselves to the touching and solemnizing thought that vre were 
now treading the very ground that was often pressed by the 
footsteps of the Saviour of the world. We were now going 
where He often went — to Bethany, “ the town of Mary and her 
sister Martha” — ^the home of Lazarus his friend. It is an in- 
teresting circumstance to find that to its connection with that 
honoured family — or rather to their connection with Jesus — the 
village owes the name by which alone it is now known among 
the natives of the country. They call it El-Aziryeh, a name 
plainly derived from Lazarus. Its ancient name of Bethany, 
signifying the “house of dates,” has disappeared, like the date-palm 
from which, no doubt, that name was taken. That graceful 
tree is now nowhere to be seen upon the mount, though the 
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fact that formerly itr abounded here is sufficiently attested by 
the well-known circumstance that the multitude who attended 
Jesus, when he made his triumphal entrance into the city, 
“ took branches of palm trees, and went forth to meet him.” 
At present the olive and the fig, and these in most parts 
only at distant inter\^als, are the only trees to be met with on 
the Mount of Olives. In the more prosperous days of old, ere 
yet the divine wrath had been poured out upon the land, the 
now comparatively naked hill must have been clad with a far 
richer and more varied foliage. In the book of Nehemiah we 
read of the people going ‘‘ forth into the mount,” to fetch oHve 
branches and pine branches, and myrtle branches, and palm 
branches, and branches of thick trees,” to make booths at the 
feast of tabernacles. How different a city must Jerusalem have 
been when the rugged heights around it were all softened and 
beautified by these umbrageous and many- tinted woods. Strip 
our own Trosachs, or Dunkelds, or Kenmores of their leafy cover- 
ing; hew down the birch, the mountain-ash, the oak, the pine, 
and expose the naked hill-sides to such a sun as glares down upon 
the mountains of Judah, and what Scotchman would be able to 
recognize, in the desolate and sterile region that remained, the 
once glorious scenery that was the pride of his native land. 

It is such a change that has passed over the land of Israel. 
The moisture that was retained long in the soil by the forest 
shade disappears in a day, now that the shade is gone ; and hence 
the comparative barrenness that now reigns where, in other times, 
all was fruitfulness and beauty. It needed no miraculous phy- 
sical change of either climate or soil to bring about this deterio- 
ration of the country. It needed only that it should be given 
up, as imder the righteous judgments of God it has been, to rude 
and lawless men — to rapine and misrule — to ceaseless wars and 
never-ending civil broils. 

Occupied with such reflections as these, we have now reached 
a sequestered hollow in the eastern lap of the hill. It is the 
only spot all around in which something of that ancient verdure 
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and beauty we have been calling up in imagination from the 
distant past continues to linger. It is Bethany. The hamlet 
of eighteen or twenty houses, built evidently with the stones of 
other and older and more imposing edifices, is still embowered 
in its little grove of trees ; and the fig and the olive, the almond, 
the pear, and the pomegranate still flourish in the orchards 
beside it. There is about the place altogether something of that 
look of both sweetness and seclusion which one loves to associate 
with this chosen retreat of our blessed Lord. 

It certainly adds nothing to its attractions, however, to find 
ready waiting to pounce upon you as you approach it, some 
stupid or selfish monk who undertakes to conduct you to the 
identical house of Simon the leper, or to that of Mary and 
Martha, or to the tomb from which Lazarus was summoned forth 
by the voice of Him who is the resurrection and the life. It 
is bad enough to be pestered with such a nuisance as a self- 
appointed ^^commissionaire” in Antwerp or Paris, but to meet 
such a character amid the ruins of Bethany, is a thing to excite 
mingled feelings of disgust and pity — disgust at the i)rofanation, 
and pity for the ignorance it implies. There is not one really 
ancient house in the village ; and as for the pretended tomb of 
Lazarus, it has no resemblance to the tombs of Hebrew times. 
It is situated deep down beneath one of the houses in the main 
street of Bethany, the access to it being by a steep stair of four 
and twenty steps, whereas the real tomb of Lazarus appears evi- 
dently, from the Scripture narrative, to ha^e been at some dis- 
tance from the town. We gave ourselves accordingly no concern 
about these monkish legends. This was beyond all question 
Bethany, and that was enough. It is impossible to picture a 
scene of more complete retirement. Though not more than two 
miles from Jerusalem, it seems to lie in the midst of a perfect 
solitude. The intervening heights of the Mount of Olives shut 
out all sight and sound of the city as thoroughly as if it were a 
hundred miles away. From Bethany itself nothing is seen but 
the lonely region lying between it and the Dead Sea, with the 
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lofty wall of the mountains of Moab beyond it, and shutting up 
the view. It is just such a spot as one would choose for rest 
and retirement when sick of the strife of tongues, and of the 
noise and turmoil of a gainsaying and disobedient people. 

The only trace of a human habitation that can be seen from 
Bethany, in looking abroad over the desolate region that spreads 
out before it, is the village of Abu-Dis, which straggles along 
the ridge of an eminence at the distance of less than a mile, 
across a deep rugged intervening valley. Some travellers have 
supposed this village to be the Bethphage of Scripture, which is 
impossible. Though the language of Scripture is somewhat inde- 
finite as to the relative position of Bethany and Bethphage, it is 
plain that they stood somewhere on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, and that the road from Jericho to Jerusalem 
passed through them both. Kow, Abu-Dis is not on the Mount 
of Olives, and the road to Jerusalem does not pass through it, 
and never could have done so. As regards Bethany itself, the 
Jericho road by which our Lord approached it, when coming up 
for the last time to the city, goes right through it ; and it was 
by this same road that, after spending the night in Bethany, he 
next day continued his course to the Holy City. We are now 
about to follow in his steps, Alas ! how much easier it is to 
do so in this literal sense, than morally and spiritually to walk 
as Christ also walked. It will be the best thing we can get in 
Palestine, if we learn in tracing His route on that eventful day, 
to drink deeper into his divine spirit of self-denying devoted- 
ness to the will of Him that sent him ! 

In leaving Bethany to proceed along the Jericho road towards 
the Holy City, even the dullest imagination could hardly fail to 
be aroused. What a contrast did the ruined village and the 
solitariness of the whole scene, as we saw it, present to the spec- 
tacle that must have been exhibited there eighteen centuries 
ago, when the guest of Simon the leper set out on his way to 
Jerusalem. His brief stay at Bethany had already gathered a 
multitude around him. The fact having become known that 
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He was ooming up to the feast, crowds had flocked forth from 
the city to meet Him: — ^^Much people of the Jews knew that 
he was there, and they came, not for Jesus’ sake only, but that 
they might see Lazarus also whom he had raised from the dead.” 
Never, perhaps, before had the quiet and sequestered village of 
Bethany been so thronged as on that memorable day. The road 
from thence to the city inins along the back of the Mount of 
Olives, passing over those rocky ridges, and winding round the 
edge of those deep ravines which give so rugged and picturesque 
a character to its eastern side, and gradually ascending to that 
southern shoulder of the hill, where suddenly and for the first 
time the Temple and the city burst into view. 

At a certain point in this road, apparently not far beyond the 
village of Bethany, Jesus paused in his course. ^^When they 
drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto 
the Mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, saying unto 
them, Go into the village over against you, and straightway ye 
shall find an ass tied and a colt with her : loose them and bring 
them unto me. And if any man say ought unto you, ye shall 
say, The Lord hath need of them ; and straightway he will send 
them.” Though himself Lord of all. He condescends to make 
himself a debtor, for this little service He requires, to some 
humble peasant, of whom we know not even the name. And 
yet in the very act of doing so. He reminds the thoughtful ob- 
server that He is more and greater than He seems. By the 
preciseness of the information He gives to His messengers, He 
betrays the possession of a knowledge from which nothing is 
concealed. While the answer he instructs them to make to 
those by whom their proceedings might be questioned, bespeaks 
the consciousness of sovereign right and power. They go in 
obedience to His commands, and everything falls out according 
to His word. They brought the ass and the colt, and they 
put on them their clothes, and they set him thereon.” 

And now as they move on, seemingly without any preconcerted 
arrangement the multitude begin spontaneously, and by one 
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common impulse, to take the form of a great public procession. 
The fame which had gone before Him to Jerusalem of His 
miracles and mighty deeds, had for some time been powerfully 
stirring the popular mind, and preparing it to anticipate, in con- 
nection with His approaching and expected appearance at the 
feast, the realization of those fond hopes so long cherished among 
them with reference to their national Messiah. What the dis- 
ciples had now done, and the attitude their Master had now 
assumed, like the spark that fires the ready-laid train, would 
seem to have flashed home a sudden conviction to every mind 
that here was the very scene which long before Zechariah had 
prophetically described. “Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Zion; 
shout, O daughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee : he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.” Seized by 
this soul-moving thought, and hurried into a transport of enthu- 
siasm, “a very great multitude spread their garments in the 
way; others cut down branches from the trees and strewed them 
in the way.” While these strong emotions are thrilling every 
bosom in this mighty company, they have reached the first turn- 
ing of the hill, and mount Zion has for a moment opened into 
sight. Their feelings can no longer be restrained. Shouts that 
seem to shake the mountain burst forth on all sides, and roll 
like the noise of coming thunder along the hills. For “when 
Jesus was come nigh, even now at the descent of the Mount of 
Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and 
to praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty works that 
they had seen, saying, Blessed be the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord ; peace in heaven and glor}^ in the highest. 
. . * Hosanna to the Son of David : Hosanna in the highest.” 

We were now upon the track of this triumphal procession, 
and as the magic wand of local association conjured ^ up before 
the mental eye, it needs not to say what a surpassing interest it 
lent to every step of our course. The road bears all the marks 
of one that has been used for ages. The nature of the ground 
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indeed is such, that only in the line which the present road 
follows could a road be made at all, hemmed in as it is between 
deep ravines on the one hand, and the steep hill-side on the 
other. Here and there the limestone rock has evidently been 
cut down to a lower level to make the ascent more easy ; and in 
the roadway itself, the rocky bottom in most places is so grooved 
into ruts and hollows by the tear and wear of time, as to make 
it difficult and even dangerous to ride without more attention 
to one’s horse than, in such circumstances, it is agreeable to be 
obliged to give. The truth of this remark was illustrated some- 
what unpleasantly on the spot, and at the expense of one of our 
party. Forgetful of his horse, amid the absorbing excitement 
of the scene, the animal, left to itself, had got out of the deep 
narrow track in the middle of the road, and was slanting up the 
rocky slope alongside of it, when, loosing its footing on the 
smooth and slippery surface, horse and man came down with a 
crash into the old rut again. 

Dr. Kobinson favours the opinion that Bethphage lay to the 
east of Bethany ; but the Scripture narrative seems rather to 
imply that its position was somewhere between Bethany and the 
city. There is a sweet and sheltered hollow into which the road 
descends, about half a mile nearer to Jerusalem than Bethany, 
which one could very well fancy to have been the site of its twin 
village of Bethphage. This name signifies ‘‘the house of green 
figs and in the valley below the spot now indicated, fig ti-ees are 
still numerous; and they are said, moreover, to yield the earliest 
and the best figs anywhere to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the city.* At the point where the road crosses the upper extre- 
mity of this little valley recollections of home were suddenly 
awakened by the sight of a fine hawthorn tree, covered all over 
with the beautiful white drapery of its fragrant flowers. It was 
but a moujentary though a pleasing digression from the main 
stream of thought which swept us along in the train of the 

* In the recent work of Dr. J, T. Barclay, issued since the above sentence 
was written, this very spot is identified with Bethpha<^. 
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procession of our Lord. The narrative of Luke on that subject 
seems to point to two distinct stages in the progress of that 
procession, each of which was the occasion and the scene of a 
separate and striking incident. 

First, it is said, “when He was come nigh, even now at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives, the whole muftitude of the dis- 
ciples began to rejoice.” It was here the shout arose, “Blessed 
be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Now, it is 
most interesting to observe that, precisely at the point where 
the road rounds one of the sloping ridges of the hill, and 
first begins to descend towards the west, a glimpse is at the 
same moment obtained of the heights of Zion. As yet, Moriah 
and the city are concealed by another ridge of Olivet, a little 
more in advance : but through a hollow in that second ridge 
Zion comes here into view. How natural to suppose that it 
was the sight of that “citadel of King David” suddenly appear- 
ing before them as they reached this point of the ro^id, that 
called forth the exulting cry of “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” 

Beyond this point the road falls gradually down to a lower 
level, and Zion disappears, hid by that second ridge which the 
road begins soon after to ascend. In this hollow it most pro- 
bably was that, when the tumultuous shouting of the rejoicing 
multitude had subsided, the sullen and censorious Pharisees 
found leisure to strike in with their complaint, when Jesus said 
to them, — in reply to their querulous demand that he should 
rebuke his disciples, — “I tell you that, if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” Meanwhile they 
are advancing up the short but rapid ascent that will bring 
them all at once full in view of the city. At this part of the 
road our feelings were strung to the highest pitch of excitement. 
We knew that we were on the point of arriving at the very spot 
where one of the most touching incidents in the Saviour’s history 
occurred, and we watched, in consequence, with intensest eager- 
ness for the opening out of the expected scene that would enable 
us to identify the very spot to which these well-known words 

10 
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referred : — And when be was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it.” No one who has followed that road, with the 
sacred narrative in his hand, can have a moment’s hesitation as 
to where this event occurred. With a suddenness almost start- 
ling, the rocky ridge which hitherto has hidden all that lies 
beyond it, is turned, and, as if it had risen up out of the earth, 
Jerusalem spreads out before us. We are now on the very edge 
of the deep and narrow valley of Jehoshaphat, right over against 
the southern extremity of Moriah. Here the magnificent temple 
which crowned it of old must have met the Saviour’s eye, the 
stately city lying in all its grandeur around it. It is the very 
and the only point which answers unmistakeably to the descrip- 
tive terms of the sacred narrative : ‘‘W^hen he was come near, 
he beheld the city.” It is so near as to be almost within a 
bow-shot, and yet it is the first point in the road where the city 
could be beheld. One may be deceived as to the precise locality 
of many Scripture scenes, but not as to this one. Standing 
here, one has the feeling of absolute certainty that he is on the 
very spot of ground where the deep and tender compassions of 
J esus overflowed in tears at the thought of the coming ruin of 
Jerusalem and the Jews. 

It is quite true that the really important thing in such a case, 
is the fact itself which the evangelist relates, and not the mere 
circumstance of its having happened at this particular place. At 
the same time, no thoughtful mind can fail both to understand 
and to appreciate the intense satisfactioi;^ one finds in tracing out 
such incidental and yet unequivocal marks of a perfect corre- 
spondence between the story and the scene. They carry in them 
a most impressive testimony to the reality of the events which 
the sacred historian describes. The confirmation may not be 
needed. We may be altogether independent of it. Neverthe- 
less, it is delightful to have it. Though one has never for a 
moment doubted the truth of the Scripture history, he cannot 
but feel, as he journeys on through the Holy Land, that his 
confidence in the reality of that history is deepened and strength- 
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eued at every step of his progress. With the Bible in his hand, 
and the land before him, he sees that, as face answereth to face in 
a glass, so does that which is written in the pages of the sacred 
record answer to that which is written on the face of J udea. This 
most precious conviction, ever growing in clearness and force 
within his bosom, is among the best rewards of his pains and toil 
which the traveller in that country can hope or desire to receive. 

At this turn of the hill we have, high above us on the right, 
that summit of the Mount of Olives on which we had passed the 
previous night; and on the left another eminence, but con- 
siderably lower, and commonly called the Mount of Offence 
It was on this latter height that Solomon is believed to have 
erected the altars to the false gods after whom his wives led 
him astray. If the tradition be well founded, as there seems 
little reason to doubt that it is, the more daring and deplorable 
must the impiety have been, seeing it implied so direct and 
literal a defiance of that first commandment of the Divine law, 
‘^Thou shalt have no other gods before ©^e.” In setting up the 
worship ^‘of Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and of 
Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites” here, right over 
against the temple he had himself built for the God of Israel, 
he was, so to speak, exalting and honouring these ‘^vanities” 
of heathenism before the very face of J ehovah. 

For these the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and, unfrequented, left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods: for which their heads as low, 

Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes. With these in troop 
Came Ashtoreth, whom the Phoenicians called 
Astarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns. 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs 
In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By that uxorious king, whose heart though large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul. 
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The road at this point turns northwards, and slants gradually 
down the western face of Olivet, till it reaches the bottom of the 
valley. All along this part of the road, both above and below it, 
the hill side is paved with tombs. The valley of J ehoshaphat is, 
and has been forages, the favourite burying-place of the Jews. 
They believe that this valley is to be the scene of the last 
j udgment — that here all Israel’s wrongs are to be avenged — and 
that to those who are laid in the dust of this valley some prio- 
rity or j^rivilege shall on that great and notable day be conceded- 
This fancy they seem to found on the words of the prophet 
Joel : “I will also gather all nations, and will bring them down 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them there 
for my people, and for my heritage Israel, whom they have scat- 
tered among the nations, and parted my land” (Joel iii. 2). It 
is but another exemplification of that gross and carnal style of 
interpretation which grasps at the letter and loses the spirit. 
Strangely enough, the Moslems entertain notions regarding this 
valley of a somewhat similar kind. They point to a projecting 
stone high up in the wall of the Haram inclosure, and overlook- 
ing the valley, upon which they say that Mohammed their pro- 
phet is to sit on the judgment-day. 

The road we have been hitherto pursuing reaches the bottom 
of the valley of J ehoshaphat, precisely at the point where we 
had crossed it the evening before. From this same point the 
path, by which we had then ascended the hill, runs right up 
the face of Olivet, towards the village and the mosque on its 
summit. In the angle between the lower end of this path and 
the Jericho road, lies the traditional Gethsemane. The little 
piece of ground claiming this sacred name was bought some 
years ago by the Latin Church, and surrounded with a high 
wall. There is no reference to it as the scene of our Lord’s 
agony of an earlier date than the fourth century ; and the case 
of the Church of the Ascension, already noticed, is a sufficient 
proof of the little dependence that can be placed on the tra- 
ditions of that period. There is another walled inclosure a few 
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hundred yards farther up the valley, which, with equal con- 
fidence, the Armenian Church holds to be the true Gethsemane. 
As regards the Gethsemane of the Latin Church, it is impossible to 
admire the monkish taste which has laid it out with the straight 
walks, and artificial flowerbeds, of a modern European garden. 

The Scripture tells us, indeed, that at Gethsemane there ‘‘was 
a garden.” But the garden of those days in Judea was rather 
an orchard than o.'parterre for flowers. The only objects of interest 
within the wall, and which are fitted to carry the mind back to 
the times of old, are eight venerable olive trees, evidently of 
very great antiquity. The position, however, which this piece 
of ground occupies suggests an objection to its claims as the 
true Gethsemane which it is diflScult to get over. There can be 
no question that the real Gethsemane must have been a retired 
place, for it was resorted to by our Lord for a purpose which 
demanded seclusion. Could that seclusion ever have been found 
at the junction'of two public roads? All the light which Scrip- 
ture throws on its situation is contained in very few words. 
John says, “When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth 
with his disciples over the brook Kedron, where was a garden, 
into the which he entered, and his disciples.” In the corre- 
sponding passage of Luke we read — “And he came out (from 
the city) and went, as he was wont, to the mount of Olives ; and 
his disciples also followed him.” It was on the farther side of 
the Kedron, and upon the Mount of Olives — this is all that 
Scripture tells regarding it. The traditional locality of the 
Latin Church comes, it is true, within the limits of this descrip- 
tion ; but so does that of the Armenian Church, and so does the 
whole eastern side of the bed of the valley, and the slope of the 
hill overhanging it for a considerable distance around. The ex- 
pression— “ He went, as he was wont, to the Mount of Olives” — 
would certainly lead one, who had no ready-made theory upon the 
subject, to suppose that Gethsemane could hardly have been situ- 
ated within little more than a stone-throw from the city wall, but 
must have lain at least a short way up the hill, where the quiet 
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which the Saviour sought was more likely to be found. Such, at 
least, was the conclusion which had been arrived at by our intelli- 
gent guide, and by most of those other friends whose lengthened 
residence in Jerusalem had afforded them the best means of examin- 
ing the question. In their view of the subject I entirely concur. 

Not, indeed, that the question is of any great moment. Here, 
at all events, is the dry bed of the brook Kedron, which, on 
that ever memorable night. He crossed; and there is the Mount 
of Olives to which He went forth. Somewhere, therefore, in this 
immediate vicinity Gethsemane must have been. In some one 
or other of those recesses that indent the face of the hill, or that 
furrow its sides, must lie that very spot of earth on which the 
Saviour of the world fell prostrate in the hour of his indescrib- 
able agony, “when his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” 

It was the place of all others where one would have wished 
to be alone. There are some feelings too deep for utterance, 
and there are some thoughts which the mind can reach and 
realize only in solitude. If one could have stolen out from the 
city at the dead of night, when the valley was shrouded in dark- 
ness, and when all distracting sounds were hushed in silence — 
then would have been the time, and these the circumstances in 
which to visit Gethsemane. Seated in one of those sequestered 
hollows in the hill side, with no other company but that of the 
sleepless watchers of the sky looking down from their un- 
fathomable depths, as they did eighteen hundred years ago upon 
that midnight scene where the Man of Sorrows “trode the 
wine-press alone, and of the people there was none with him;” 
in such a place, and at such an hour, might one have hoped to 
feel as one would wish to do, in the presence of those awful me- 
mories which Gethsemane brings up before every Christian 
mind. Under the exhausting heat of the noon-day sun, and 
amid the distractions of a public thoroughfare, “the spirit might 
be willing, but the flesh was weak.” 

From this point we turned down the valley, still on its eastern 
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aide and keeping a little above the bed of the Kedron, in order 
to visit the rook-tombs, commonly known as those of J ehosha- 
phat, Absalom, James the apostle, and Zacharias. Of their real 
history nothing whatever is known. By some they are con- 
sidered to be as ancient as the times of the personages whose 
names they bear ; while others regard the very oldest of them as 
not of higher antiquity than the age of the Herods, and are much 
disposed to assign to all of them a date two or three centuries 
later still. They have in their general aspect and architecture 
a strong resemblance to the rock-tombs and temples of Petra, 
which are commonly held to belong to the period of the Boman 
occupation of Judea. Informing the so-called tombs of Ab- 
salom and Zacharias, the solid block of which they severally 
consist has been first isolated from the mass to which it belonged, 
by cutting away and removing the rock for a considerable space 
on both sides and behind. The block thus isolated, and left 
standing as if in front of a gigantic niche, has then been hewn 
out into the form of a small square temple, fully twenty feet of 
a side in breadth, and rather more than twenty feet in height. 
The sides are ornamented with columns and cornices of consider- 
able beauty — the top of the tomb of Zacharias terminating in a 
solid pyramid, and that of Absalom in a dome running up into 
a small rounded spire. This upper part of the tomb of Absalom 
is not like the lower part, hewn out of the solid, but built of 
separate stones. The entire height of the tomb of Zacharias is 
about thirty-five feet, and that of Absalom about forty-five. 
The two other tombs are simply excavations hewn out of the 
perpendicular face of the rock; that of Jehoshaphat having a 
rather handsome fa9ade of square pilasters, crowned with a pedi- 
ment of considerable beauty. Of J ehoshaphat himself. Scripture 
expressly states, ‘Hhat he was buried with his fathers in the 
city of David.” The tradition therefore that connects his name 
with this tomb, outside of the city altogether, is evidently worth- 
less. With respect to Absalom, on the other hand, there is a 
statement contained in sacred history which some suppose to 
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point to the very structure above described. “Now Absalom in 
his lifetime had taken and reared up for himself a pillar, which is 
in the king’s dale: for he said, I have no son to keep my name in 
remembrance : and he called the pillar after his own name : and 
it is called unto this day, Absalom’s Place” (2 Sam. xviii. 18). 
It is hard to believe, however, that the Ionic columns along 
the sides, and the Doric ornaments upon the architrave of the 
so-called tomb of Absalom are as old as this theory would make 
them. The real “pillar” of Absalom, if it stood in this neigh- 
bourhood at all, had probably disappeared long before the Chris- 
tian era, in one or other of those desolating wars that so o|ten 
raged around Jerusalem, and that levelled so many of its far 
more durable monuments in the dust. It is, in fact, a moot 
point among writers upon the subject, whether this was the 
king’s dale at all. Pei’haps it is impossible to arrive at absolute 
certainty upon this latter question ; but there are at least some 
circumstances that strongly favour the claim of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat to this distinction. Apart from the obvious con- 
sideration that it could hardly fail to be in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, the place of his own residence, that 
Absalom would choose a site for the erection of the pillar that 
was to perpetuate his name, there is an interesting incident 
recorded in Scripture history which strongly countenances the 
idea that this valley of J ehoshaphat was really the king’s dale. 
When Abraham went in pursuit of Chedorlaomer and the other 
kings of the East who had spoiled Sodom and Gomonuh, and 
carried off his kinsman Lot, the patriarch overtook them at 
Dan, and chased them to near Damascus, and achieved a signal 
victory. In returning from this great exploit to his own dwell- 
ing-place at Mamre, near to Hebron, it is natural to suppose that 
he came southward by the way of Shechem and Bethel — the 
course he had followed before on first coming into the land, and 
which is the common route to this day. Following this course, he 
must of necessity have passed close to Salem, as Jerusalem was 
then called. Now, the sacred history relates that while thus 
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journeying southwards to Mamre, ‘Hhe king of Sodom went out 
to meet him after his return from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, 
and of the kings that were with him, at the valley of Shaveh, 
which is the king’s dale.” For this purpose the king of Sodom 
must have come up from the deep valley of the Jordan where 
Sodom and Gomorrah stood, and across the hill country, so as 
to fall into the line of Abraham’s march ; and certain it is, that 
more than one of the main routes from that part of the country 
would conduct him to this very point in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. But further still, the sacred history goes on to say, 
speaking of the occasion, and the place of this meeting between 
Abraham and the grateful king of Sodom, ‘‘And Melchizedec king 
of Salem brought forth bread and wine : and he was the priest 
of the most high God. And he blessed him, and said, Blessed be 
Abraham of the most high God, possessor of heaven and earth ” 
(Gen. xi V. 1 7, 1 8). In this narrative it is not said of Melchizedec, 
as it is said of the king of Sodom, that “he went out” — that he 
took a journey “to meet Abrnham.” It is said simply, that “he 
brought forth bread and wine.” The expression implies that he 
was at the place of meeting already; it implies that this king’s 
dale, where the interview took place, was, so to speak, at Melchi- 
zedec’s own door. He had heard of what was going on beneath 
the walls of his royal residence; and desiring and delighting to 
do honour to one who like himself was a servant and worshipper 
of the true God, he came forth to greet the patriarch and to 
give him his blessing. If these considerations do anything 
towards proving the valley of Jehoshaphat and the king’s dale 
to be one and the same, to that extent they support the conclu- 
sion, that somewhere in this vicinity Absalom’s pillar must have 
stood. And though the present structure may not be the ori- 
ginal one, it may have been designed to supply its predecessor’s 
place. Josephus expressly says — “Now Absalom had erected 
for himself a stone marble pillar in the king’s dale, two furlongs 
distant from Jesusalem.”* This statement, placing the site of 
* AntiquiticSf book vii. chap. x. 8. 
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the pillar at the distance of a quarter of a mile from Jerusalem, 
while it strongly confirms the view now given of the identity of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat with the king’s dale, at the same time 
entirely accords with the supposition that the present monument 
is not the original one. Certain it is, however, that the Jews 
to this day associate the existing monument with Absalom’s 
name and memory ; for when they take their children to see it, 
they encourage them to cast stones at it, in token of their abhor- 
rence of his unfilial conduct in rebelling against David his father. 

One would hardly think the argument worth stating, indeed, 
for the mere purpose of establishing any conclusion whatever 
about David’s profligate and unnatural son. “The memory of 
the wicked shall rot.” If Absalom’s memory have not perished, 
it deserves to do so. But one would gladly learn all that can 
be known regarding the scene of so remarkable an interview as 
that of the father of the faithful with the king of righteous- 
ness and king of peace — a man who stands out on the page of 
Scripture as one of the most remarkable and illustrious of those 
typical personages who foreshadowed the great Messiah. 

Descending from these rock-tombs to the bottom of the valley, 
we proceeded down the course of the Kedron towards the Pool 
of the Virgin. The valley here narrows into a deep defile, sepa- 
rating the tall rocks that tower up in rugged grandeur on either 
hand. Perched on the very brow of the precipice that over- 
hangs the left or eastern side of this gorge, is the village of 
Selwan or Siloam. It consists partly *of ancient tombs hewn 
out of the solid rock, and partly of square stone-buildings, so 
closely resembling the rock on which they stand, as to be hardly 
distinguishable from it. Its inhabitants are a rude and rather 
lawless race, dwelling alone in their lofty and somewhat inacces- 
sible eyrie, from which, like the vulture or the eagle stooping 
upon his quarry, they are said sometimes to rush down upon the 
luckless traveller who may chance to be belated in the valley 
beneath. The opposite height, which forms the right or western 
side of the defile, is Ophel, a continuation of the rocky ridge 
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wHich, farther up, forms Moriah. The Pool of the Virgin lies 
at the base of Ophel, the village of Selwdn looking right down 
upon it from the confronting cliff. The natives call it Ain-um- 
ed-Deraj — the fountain of the mother of steps — a designation 
probably derived from the simple circumstance that it is neces* 
sary to descend a considerable flight of steps to reach its waters. 
What may have been its Scripture name, or whether it be 
alluded to in Scripture at all, are questions as to which there 
exists a great diversity of opinion. The tradition which con- 
nects it with the Virgin Mary, appears to be nothing better than 
a worthless monkish legend. Very great interest attaches to 
this pool notwithstanding, and that chiefly for two reasons — the 
one, that its waters experience, sometimes oftener than once a 
day, a sudden rise and fall; and the other, that it has been 
found to communicate by a regular txmnel cut through the solid 
rock, and of nearly GOO yards in length, with the Pool of Siloam 
on the western side of Ophel. 

The phenomenon of the sudden flowing and ebbing of the 
waters in this pool, however caused, is evidently of immemorial 
occurrence. It is noticed by Chrysostom in the fourth century, 
and by many subsequent writers. By more modern travellers 
it had been generally lost sight of, till attention was recalled to 
it by Dr. Bobinson, who was fortunate enough to witness the 
phenomenon himself. Along with certain others of his party, 
he had descended the twenty steps which lead down from the 
pathway above to the cavity in the rock which the pool occu- 
pies, and was in the act of examining it when the rise of the 
waters took place. They seemed to bubble up from beneath the 
steps, and in a few minutes rose about a foot, and then as rapidly 
they sunk back to their usual level. From inquiries made on 
the spot, he subsequently learned that this happens sometimes 
twice or thrice in a day, except in summer, when it seldom 
occurs oftener than once in two or three days. 

The question is, What causes this singular occurrence? A 
tradition universally credited exists, to the effect that there is a 
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communication either by an artificial conduit, or through natural 
fissures in the rock, between the ancient temple cisterns on the 
summit of Moriah and this Pool of the Virgin below. In itself 
this is highly probable. The tanks or cisterns of the temple, so 
indispensable for the numerous cleansings of the ancient temple 
service appear to have been fed both from the upper pool of 
Gihon on the south-western side of the city, and also by the 
famous aqueduct of Solomon, brought in from the magnificent 
reservoirs still existing about two or three miles beyond Beth- 
lehem. It seems quite certain, moreover, that there is, and 
always has been, a spring in the temple vaults — a perennial 
fountain within the ancient holy place, the emblem of the grace 
of Him who stood in the midst of the temple and cried, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink ” There is no ex- 
ternal or visible outlet for the overflow of those waters. It is 
obvious that both for this purpose and for the ordinary sewerage 
of the temple, some outlet must have been provided. By means 
of some such outlet, it most probably is, that the water finds 
its way from the temple courts above to the Pool of the Virgin 
in the valley beneath. But the singular phenomenon of the 
sudden and frequent rising and falling of these waters in the 
pool remains a mystery. In talking quite recently upon this 
subject with an eminent mining engineer, I have ascertained 
that precisely the same phenomenon has been often observed 
within the last twelvemonth in the shaft of a coal-pit in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. Water conveyed by some subter- 
ranean feeder found its way into the pit, and having flooded the 
working-galleries, rose to the height of ninety feet in the shaft. 
This state of things still continues, the engine employed to 
remove the water not being powerful enough for the purpose ; 
and meanwhile those in charge of the pit have frequently 
noticed the water in the shaft rising suddenly some feet higher 
than its ordinary level, and then as suddenly sinking down to 
that level again. Here, then, is a case exactly similar to that 
of the Virgin’s Pool. The engineer who informed me of this 
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fact, lias not conclusively made up his own mind as to the cause 
of it. But his present impression is, that it is to be explained 
by sudden eruptions of gas issuing from beneath into the water 
through what are technically called blowers, thereby causing 
the water to rise and swell up in the shaft, and then leaving it 
to return to its natural level when the gas has passed through 
it and escaped into the atmosphere above. Whether this theory 
be sufficient to solve the problem of the rising and falling of the 
waters in the Virgin s Pool, I shall not venture at present to 
say; but at least it suggests an important line of inquiry which 
may yet be pursued to some certain and positive result. 

As regards the actual course of the waters from the temple 
courts to the pool in question, the point probably will never be 
settled till a thorough and scientific investigation take place of 
the sewerage system of the ancient city, and of the means and 
arrangements for supplying it with water. Hitherto the jealousy 
of the local authorities and the fanaticism of the Moslem popu- 
lation have made this impossible. It is surely to be hoped, 
however, that the increasing liberality of the Turkish govern- 
ment, and the great and growing interest which is taken by 
Christian nations in everything that relates to the Holy Land, 
will ere long lead to the removal of the hindrances which hitherto 
have stood in the way of any thorough and complete investiga- 
tion of the many difficult questions connected with the antiqui- 
ties and topography of Jerusalem that still remain to be solved. 

Meanwhile, among the intelligent and adventurous pioneers 
who, in spite of all existing obstacles and discouragements, have 
been pushing forward their inquiries and extending the limits 
of our knowledge on these subjects, no one individual occupies 
a more distinguished place than the learned and indefatigable 
Dr. Robinson. It was he who first, in modern times, demon- 
strated the connection between the Pool of the Virgin and that 
of Siloam, by the very laborious and somewhat perilous expe- 
dient of making his way on hands and knees — in some places 
crawling on his belly — through the long, low, narrow and winding 
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passage from the one to the other. This tunnel must evidently 
have been executed by men, or in an age, of meagre scientific 
acquirements. They seem neither to have understood how to 
take accurate levels, nor how to keep to the right course. The 
tunnel, as carefully measured by Dr. Bobinson, proved to be 
1750 feet in length, though the actual distance between the 
pools is only 1200 feet. In the course of the tunnel there are 
many false cuts, which it is plain the workmen had subsequently 
abandoned on discovering that they were off the right line. But 
the greatest puzzle of all connected with this tunnel is to find 
out a reason for making it. The ridge of Ophel, through which 
it is carried, drops down in a precipice to the level of the valley, 
at the distance of only a few hundred yards from the point where 
the tunnel begins; and the water, one would suppose, might 
have been conducted to the intended terminus far more easily 
in a trench or conduit round the base of the hill. 

Dr. Bobinson’s own theory upon the subject is, that the 
tunnel must have been made in order to render the water 
accessible on both sides of Ophel when the city might happen 
to be besieged. This theory, of course, implies that the city 
wall did actually inclose and protect both ends of the tunnel, 
as otherwise the object in question would not have been se 
cured. There is, however, no evidence extant to prove that 
this was the case. Speaking, indeed, of the old wall, Josephus 
says, that ^4t went southward, having its bending above the 
fountain of Siloam, where it also bends again towards the east 
at Solomon’s Pool or rather, as the passage might more accu- 
rately be translated, ‘‘it went southward, having its bending 
above the fountain of Siloam, from whence it inclines away east- 
wards to Solomon’s Pool” — icat eiretra rrpog votov vTrep ttjv ^iXutafi 
nriiTp£<l>ov r-riyrjv, evdev rs iraXiv bkkXivov Trpog avaroXr}v ctti fiyr 
^XofiutvoQ KoXv fjL^ri dpav* But this description seems to intimate 
that the wall ran along the height that overhangs Siloam, rather 
than that it passed outside of the pool so as to inclose it. If 

* Warij book v. chap. iv. 2. 
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the Solomon’s Pool of which it speaks be the same which is now 
called the Pool of the Virgin, the inference would appear to be 
that the wall crossed the ridge of Ophel from the height above 
the one pool to the height above the other ; and, if so,' it may 
have come so near in both cases as, by some outwork, to protect 
the waters. The reference our Lord makes, incidentally, to the 
fall of ‘‘the tower of Siloam” lends at least some countenance 
to the idea, that there was a defensive outwork of the kind now 
alluded to adjacent to that pool. At the northern base of the 
castle rock of Edinburgh, the ruin still stands of what was called 
the well-house tower. If from the well which that tower de- 
fended, a tunnel had been cut through the rock so as to establish 
a communication with some other fountain, occupying a slightly 
higher level on the Gmssmarket side of the Castle Hill, the 
relative position of these two wells or fountains would somewhat 
resemble that of the pools of Siloam and the Virgin. It is quite 
a conceivable and even a natural supposition that the kings of 
Jerusalem may have thought it an object sufficient to justify 
the cost and labour of making the tunnel, to secure this double 
access to the waters. At the same time, the security could 
never have been very complete ; as the pools, after all, seem to 
have been, to all practical intents and purposes, outside of the 
city wall. There is a passage in Josephus which makes this 
plain. In an address which he made to the J ews during the 
great siege, he took occasion, in order to convince them that 
God was fighting against them, to say: “As for Titus (the 
Roman general), these springs, that were formerly almost dried 
up when they were under your power, since he has come, run 
more plentifully than they did before ; accordingly, you know, 
that Siloam, as well as the other springs that were without the 
city, did so far fail that water was sold by distinct measures : 
whereas, they now have such a quantity of water for your 
enemies, as is sufficient, not only for drink both for themselves 
and their cattle, but for watering their gardens also.” * This 
* Wars, book v. chap. ix. 4. 
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passage must have been overlooked by Dr. Robinson when, in 
supporting his view of the design of the tunnel for conveying 
the waters of the Virgin’s Pool to that of Siloam, he says; 
— That the ancient wall probably ran along the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, or at least descended into it, and included both 
Siloam and this upper fountain.”* The wall evidently did not 
include Siloam, and apparently it did not include the Pool of 
the Virgin either. The fountains, according to Josephus, were 
both ‘^without the city” — that is, without the walls — and so 
imperfectly secured as to have fallen, almost from the very first, 
into the power of the besieging army. It must be confessed, 
therefore, that the true theory of the tunnel is a question still 
involved in perplexity, and which we have not at present any 
sufficient materials to determine. 

Leaving the Pool of the Virgin, we continued our course down 
the valley of Jehoshaphat to the southern extremity of Ophel, 
and passing round the steep rock face in which it terminates, 
we came on the farther side of it, to the other pool to which 
the tunnel conducts the waters we had just been visiting. That 
this second pool is really the Pool of Siloam spoken of in 
Scripture, there cannot be any reasonable doubt. The terms 
in which Josephus describes its position are so precise as to 
make this certain; ‘^ISTow, the valley of the cheesemongers” 
(the Tyropoeon), he says, . extended as far as Siloam, for 
that is the name of a fountain which hath sweet water in it, and 
this in great plenty also.”t In other words he places Siloam 
at the mouth or lower end of the Tyropoeon, exactly where the 
Siloam of the present day is found. 

The tunnel which conducts the waters of the Pool of the 
Virgin to this point, terminates in a small basin about six feet 
broad, excavated in the solid rock, and the mouth of which is 
built up. We entered it, through a hole in the wall, and de- 
scended to the water by the broken steps of an ancient stair. 
The waters find their way through an aperture in the lower 

* Vol. iii. page 340. + Wars, book v. chap. iv. 1, 
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part of the wall into a large adjacent basin outside, and which 
is the Pool of Siloam properly so called. It is a large reservoir, 
well and solidly built, fully fifty feet long, about twenty broad, 
and as many deep. There are handsome columns built into the 
sides of the reservoir, and it has traces about it ol a somewhat 
elaborate ornamentation. From this capacious and elegant re- 
servoir there can be little doubt the king’s gardens, which 
occupied the bed of the valley below it, were anciently watered. 
Dilapidated and neglected as it now is, like everything else 
about the modern city, we saw its waters serving the same pur- 
pose still. Passing in a gentle stream through the all but empty 
reservoir, they were led in a main channel along the base of the 
rock, and every here and there led off, in little streamlets, into 
the adjacent vegetable gardens which they are employed to 
irrigate, and which they clothe with unfailing verdure and fruit- 
fulness during even the drought of summer. 

It is here that the valley of Hinnom, coming down a narrow 
gorge from the west, crosses the mouth of the Tyropoeon valley 
and Siloam, and about a hundred yards farther on falls into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, or of the Lower Kedron, as it is here 
more properly called. The whole of the basin formed by the 
confluence of these three valleys is occupied by the present 
gardens of Siloam. The soil, washed down from the surround- 
ing hills in the course of ages into this hollow, is deep — the heat 
reflected from the yellow limestone rocks that encompass it is 
intense. It needed only, therefore, such an unfailing supply of 
water as the Pool of Siloam yields, to secure an exuberant vege- 
tation; and it is, accordingly, from this fertile spot that the 
people of Jerusalem are chiefly supplied with garden vegetables 
at the present day. The place, in fact, is a natural hot-bed, 
placed in the midst of most romantic scenery ; and when occu- 
pied of old as the king’s gardens, and laid out with all the taste 
and beauty of which the fountain still bears such unequivocal 
marks, it must have been a singularly attractive scene. 

Standing in the centre of the gardens, the view on every side 

U 
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is picturesque and striking in tlie highest degree. Looking to- 
wards the north or northwest there is, on the right, the Hill of 
Offence towering above, and coming down by a sheer \|all of rock 
into the bed of the valley. The steep precipice in which Ophel 
ends is immediately in front ; and between it and the descending 
rock face of the Hill of Offence, already described, is the narrow 
defile that forms the lower end of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Thx'ough this defile the valley itself is seen, stretching away 
onwards and upwards in long vista, to the point where a bend 
of the Mount of Olives shuts up the view. To the left of the 
bluff in which Ophel terminates, the valley, or ravine, of the 
Tyropoeon slopes rapidly away up into the heai't of the city, 
between Moriah and Zion; its upper part overhung on the 
right by the mosque of El-Aksa, at the western extremity of 
Moriah, and on the left by the still loftier heights of the ancient 
citadel of King David. Beyond the mouth of the Tyropoeon, and 
still more to the left, the narrow and gloomy entrance of the valley 
of Hinnom opens — a deep cleft between the summits of Zion, 
and the equally bold and lofty confronting Hill of Evil Counsel. 

And now, turning round and looking towards the south, down 
the course of the descending valley of the Lower Kedron, the 
sight that meets the eye is hardly less remarkable. It is a deep 
gulf, floored with gardens, and abounding in fruit trees, and 
walled in on either hand by steep hills, ribbed by the horizontal 
strata of the limestone rock, and presenting an endless succession 
of terrace-like shelves, rising above one another; the valley 
itself winding away between these hills, till it finally disappears 
among the wild and rugged cliffs, which mark its entrance into 
the wilderness of Judah. It is when standing in this valley, and 
looking up to the heights of Moriah and Zion, several hundred 
feet above it, that one gets something like an adequate idea and 
impression of the real grandeur of the site of the Holy City, 
Apart from all the associations of its sacred and glorious history, 
it is in itself, as seen from this point, a city that could not fail 
to excite admiration in even the dullest mind. 
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The Pool of Siloam, however, has other sources of interest besides 
those which are connected with the character of the surrounding 
scenery, and with the fertility which it spreads around it. 
There are associations belonging to it of a far higher and more 
sacred kind. “Go, wash in the pool of Siloam,” said Jesus to 
the blind man whose eyes he had anointed with the clay. It 
was immediately after coming out from the temple, probably by 
the southern gate, this memorable incident occurred. The blind 
man had not far to go. Down that slope of the valley of the 
Tyropoeon he groped his way to the pool, and “washed, and 
came seeing.” It is in connection with this occurrence that 
the evangelist takes occasion to remind us that “Siloam is by 
interpretation Sent;'' pointing, thereby, significantly to Christ, 
the author of the miracle, who is emphatically the “ Sent ” of 
God. To Him alone it belongs “to open the blind eyes.” In 
the waters of this pool, therefore, we have before us a recognized 
emblem of Him who is both the light and the life of men. It 
is by keeping this fact in view that we^discover the point and 
force of the accusation brought against ancient Israel that “they 
refused the waters of Shiloah that go softly.” The arm of 
Jehovah was unseen. Its movements were noiseless. It made 
no display. A gross-minded people made no account of it, and 
preferred a support more palpable to sense. They “rejoiced in 
Rezin and Remaliah’s son” (Isa. viii. C); and this foreign 
power — this arm of flesh, on which they chose to lean — proved 
their destruction. 

In the well-known passage of Isaiah, in which these things 
are spoken of, the waters of Shiloah, there employed to typify 
the true Saviour of Israel, are described as going “softly.” The 
Hebrew word is “secretly” (tss^). It conveys the idea of what 
is covered up and hidden. It is the same word which is used 
regardmg David when describing his grief on hearing of the 
death of Absalom his son — “the king covered his face” (2 Sam. 
xix. 4). The expression, so understood, throws a flood of deeply 
interesting light on this Pool of Siloam. Its waters steal along 
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underground. Their source no doubt is in Moriah ; they pro- 
ceed from the site of the ancient sanctuarj^, and they have a 
long course to run before they come forth into the light of day. 
And when they do, it is without tumult or noise. They form no 
brawling torrent or angry flood, sweeping away the very soil 
from tlie face of the ground, and carrying havoc and ruin before 
it. They come forth, on the contrary, in a placid and gentle 
stream — a stream that never fails — a stream that quickens what- 
ever it touches into life, and that makes its presence known only 
by the beauty and fertility which it spreads around its course. 

Such is the literal Siloam. And how like in all this is it to 
the ‘‘Sent” of God! He was sent from above; but for long 
ages the promise of his coming, hid in the bosom of the church, 
ran like a stream underground. At length in tlie fulness of 
the time, the Sent One, the Divine Messenger, appeared. He 
came not with observation. Far down in the lowly vale of a 
deep obscurity. He stole out, all but unnoticed, into view as a 
little child, and went on his peaceful way “doing good;” "and 
wherever He came the desert was changed into a fruitful field. 

It is a fact full of significance, in connection with this s}Tn-' 
bolic method of representing a great spiritual truth, that the 
valley into which the waters of Siloam issue forth, runs right 
down through the desolate wilderness of Judah to the Dead Sea. 
Looking uji from the Pool of Siloam, to the site of the ancient 
temple on the height above, and then turning round and looking 
down the valley below, and seeing how the waters of the pool 
are clothing it with life and fruitfulness, as they sink softly into 
its otherwise arid soil, it is impossible not to be persuaded that 
here we have the very imagery before us, which a divine in- 
spiration taught Ezekiel to employ in these remarkable words — 
“ Afterward he brought me again unto the door of the house 
(of God) ; and, behold, waters issued out from under the thres- 
hold of the house eastward : for the fore-front of the house stood 
toward the east, and the waters came down from under, from 
the right side of the house, at the south side of the altar. . . 
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Then said he unto me, These waters issue out toward the east 
country, and go down into the desert, and go into the sea: 
which being brought forth into the sea, the waters shall be 
healed. . . . And by tlie river, upon the bank thereof, on 

this side and on that side, shall grow all trees for meat, whose 
leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed” 
(Ezek. xlvii. 1, 8, 12). In a word, in — 

• Siloa’s brook that flowed 
East by the oracle of God, 

— descending from the sanctuary above, and coming forth to 
fertilize and beautify the valley below — it needs no flight of fancy 
to recognize the appropriate and most attractive emblem of the 
gospel of Christ sent down from heaven to purify and bless a 
polluted and perishing world ! 

Before leaving this deeply interesting locality, we visited the 
spot, about a hundred yards below the Pool of Siloam, where 
Isaiah is said to have been sawn asunder. It is marked by a 
very ancient sycamore tree, which it is evident that great 
care is taken to preserve. From this point we went on a few 
hundred yards farther down the valley to En-rogel — “the well 
of the spies,” as tradition holds it to be. The natives call it Bir- 
Eyub, which some suppose to mean “the well of Job;” others 
“the well of Joab;” and others still, “the well of Eyub,” the 
father of the famous Sultan, Sala-ed-din. The more interesting 
question is whether the well itself be really the En-rogel of 
Scripture. This name first occurs in the book of Joshua (xv. 7), 
in the description there given of the northern border of the 
territory of the tribe of Judah. The sacred historian, after trac- 
ing the line onwards from the northern shores of the Dead Sea, 
and that by a route which must have conducted it to this im- 
mediate neighbourhood, goes on to say — “and the goings out 
thereof were at En-rogel: and the border went up by the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, unto the south side of the Jebusites; 
the same is Jerusalem : and the border went up to the mountain 
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that lieth before the valley of giants, that is the valley of Be- 
phaim, westward,” &c. Now, the well in question occupies a posi- 
tion in the valley of the Lower Kedron, up which this march line 
runs, and quite near to the mouth of the lateral valley of Hinnom. 

ad the territory of Judah been meant to include Jerusalem, the 
border must have run on in a continuous line northwards, and 
right up the valley of Jehoshaphat, and there would^ in that 
case, have been no need to mention En-rogel at all. But de- 
signed, as the border was, to leave out Jerusalem, “it went up 
by the valley of tlie son of Hinnom, and the south side of the 
Jebusites.” In otlier words, the march line was here to make 
a turn or bend that required to be specially noted; and the En- 
rogel of the present day occupies a place that exactly meets the 
conditions of the narrative. 

There are two other passages in which En-rogel is named. 
In 2 Sam. xvii. 17 it is stated, that “Jonathan and Ahimaaz 
stayed by En-rogel,” when, as spies from David’s cosnpany, they 
were lying in wait for tidings from his friends in the adjacent 
city. And again in 1 Kings i. 8, where we are told, in the 
account there given of Adonijah’s conspiracy to obtain the 
crown, that “he slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle by the stone 
of Zoheletli, which is by En-rogel.” It was while this treason- 
able feast was going on, that suddenly the blare of trumpets and 
the shouting of a mighty multitude came echoing down through 
the valley of Hinnom, conveying to the conspirators the unwel- 
come and startling news, that not half a mile from where they 
were carousing, Solomon had just been crowned as king of 
Israel. Like one of our modern shells thrown into the midst 
of a hostile camp, the fact so unexpectedly announced scattered 
Adonijah’s associates to the four winds; while he himself rushed 
up the valley of the Tyropceon to the temple, to take refuge 
beneath the horns of the altar. 

These memorable incidents of Scripture history serve at least 
to enhance the charm which belongs to this remarkable locality, 
if they be not also sufficient to prove that the Bir-Eyub and 
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the En-rogel of the Bible are one and the same. The only 
other admissible supposition, indeed, would seem to be that Eu- 
rogel was another name for Siloam ; and this is the view which 
some actually hold. The objection to this theory is, that while 
Scripture makes use of botJi names, it gives no hint of their 
being applicable to one and the same thing. It is true that in 
speaking of Adonijali’s feast, Josephus describes it as taking 
place in the king’s gardens; and these we know lay a little 
farther up the valley than the Bir-Eyub and nearer to Siloam. 
But this proves notliing to the point. The Scripture narrative 
does not say that the feast was held at En-rogel, but only that 
the sheep and oxen and fat cattle on which they feasted were 
$lain “by the stone of Zoheleth, which is by En-rogel.”# This 
statement is of course perfectly compatible with that of J osephus, 
that the feast itself took place in the king’s gardens a distance 
at the most from En-rogel of only two or three hundred yards. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the evidence appears all but con- 
clusive that Bir-Eyub is the true En*rogel, where the prepara- 
tions were made for Adonijah’s treasonable feast ; where J onathan 
and Ahimaaz W'cre discovered and all but taken while waiting 
to learn through Hushai, the Archite, what Absalom and Ahi- 
thophel w'ere plotting against David in the neighbouring city ; 
and where the northern boundary of Judah turned westwards 
out of the valley of the Kedron. The well is no less than 
125 feet in depth, well and solidly built ; and even in summer 
has seldom less in it than fifty feet of water. In winter, or 
early spring, when the rains have been heavy and long con- 
tinued, it is said sometimes to fill to the brim, and even to over- 
flow — an event which the inhabitants never fail fb celebrate 
with demonstrations of joy. 

From En-rogel we followed the ancient boundary line of 
Judah, and turning westwards entered the valley of Hinnom. 
As already explained, it is not so much a valley as rather a deep 
and narrow ravine — a cleft in the rock dividing the Hill of Evil 
fJounsel from that of Mount Zion. The associations of the fertHe 
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hollow beneath, into which it opens, and where we had found bo 
ftnuch to interest us, were all of the most pleasing kind. Those 
of Hinnom, on the contrary, like the place itself, are gloomy and 
repulsive. At the very mouth of the valley, and overhanging, 
on the left hand, the entrance into it, is the memorable ‘‘Potter’s 
Field,” bought with the reward of iniquity — with the paltry 
bribe for which Judas betrayed our Lord. It is full of tombs 
hewn out of the rock, but in which nothing of any historic inte- 
rest has yet been found. The tombs themselves are rude and un- 
tasteful; and down even to comparatively modern times, they seem 
to have been chiefly used “to bury strangers in” — a somewhat 
singular coincidence with the original destination of the ground. 

As if this “field of blood” were not enough to cast a shade of 
hon'or over this place, the very name of the valley reminds us, 
as we slowly ascend the narrow and rugged path that winds up 
through it, that it was the frequent and familiar scene of ini- 
quities and atrocities that have made it, in Scripture language, 
the synonyme of hell. It was here that in the days of Ahaz and 
of Manasseh, even royal children were immolated as oflTerings to 
Moloch — 

- Horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human saciifice and parents’ tears : 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass through fire 
To his grim idol. 

What a picture of human depravity ! On that height above, 
the one living and true God — a God of infinite goodness and 
purity — had put His name. Of that height, the hill of Zion, 
He had satd, “This is my rest for ever; here will I dwell for I 
have desired it.” And yet beneath the shadow of the very 
mount of God, did a people whom he had loaded with His 
benefits, set up the most hideous forms of idolatry that ever de- 
filed and degraded this fallen world. 

About a fourth of a mile upwards from the lower end of 
Hinnom, the hitherto narrow ravine opens out a little* and 
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assumes a more pleasing character. From this point upwards it 
is commonly called the valley of Gihon. Here it bends away to 
the right, and sweeps round the south-western face of the hill of 
Zion. Near the point where this bend begins, lies the Birbet- 
es- Sultan, usually regarded as the ‘‘lower pool” of Isaiah 
(xxii. 9). It is a large reservoir, occupying the entire bed of the 
valley, and shut in at both ends by strong and well-built walls. 
It is about 600 feet in length, 250 feet in breadth, and 40 feet 
in depth. The wall at the lower end of the 2'>ool is of great 
thickness, and along the top of it a roadway runs across the 
valley. Immediately beyond the upper end of this huge reser- 
voir the valley is traversed by the aqueduct that leads the water 
from the pools of Solomon, situated several miles south from, 
Bethlehem, into the inclosures of the ancient temple upon Moriah. 
The course of this aqueduct we had afterwards an opportunity 
of tracing from the magnificent reservoirs where it begins, on- 
wards to the point at which it disappears beneath the wall 
behind the Haram, Meanwhile we held on our way, contenting 
ourselves with a general survey of many things which we designed 
on some future day more closely and carefully to examine. 

At the point we had now reached, though we had been ascend- 
ing constantly and often rajndly all the way from En-rogel, the 
bed of the valley is still about 100 feet below the level of the 
city wall — a fact that may suffice to indicate how commanding 
a position was occupied by “the citadel of King David,” which 
crowned of old the heights of Zion. A short way beyond the 
“lower pool” already described, the valley takes another turn, 
running off from the city in a westerly direction for nearly a 
mile. At the point where this last turn takes place, the valley 
is close under the south-western angle of the city wall. In this 
uppermost reach of the valley, and not far from the head of 
it, is the Birket-el-Mammilla, another extensive reservoir, and 
which, there seems little reason to doubt, is the “upper pool” of 
Old Testament history. It is considerably less than the other, 
being only 300 feet in length, 200 in breadth, and 18 in depth. 
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It appears to be to this reservoir that Scripture refers when 
it speaks of King Hezekiah as having “stopped the upper water 
course of Gilion, and brought it straight down to the west side 
of the city of David; ” — instead, that is, of allowing the overflow 
of the upper pool to follow its natural course down the valley 
we have been describing — that is the valley of Gihon — to the 
lower pool, he turned it aside, and led it by a conduit into the 
city. In point of fact, there is at the present day a large tank 
or reservoir within the city wall, on the west side of Zion, near 
the Tower of Hippicus, and whose position answers so exactly 
to the Scripture statement just quoted, that it is commonly 
called the Pool of Hezekiah. 

These great works abundantly prove how much pains had 
been employed in ancient times to secure for the city an adequate 
supply of water. Nor were these works the only ones provided 
for this purpose. Besides the larger tanks in the temple courts, 
almost every house of any note had its own private cistern — a 
large cavity, usually in the court or sunk storey of the house', 
hewn out of the solid i*ock, and filled during the rainy season 
with the water led into it from the flat roofs of the buildings 
around. Multitudes of these cisterns remain to the present 
time ; and so abundant was the supply thus obtained, that with 
scarcely any natural fountains or wells, J erusalem seems hardly 
ever to have suffered, even in its longest and most terrible sieges, 
Jfrom the want of water. 

Leaving the valley at the point where it approaches nearest 
to the city wall, that is, a little way beyond the upper end of 
the lower pool, we rode up the steep slanting path that leads 
towards the Jaffa gate. We had thus followed the course of the 
deep valleys which all but encircle Jerusalem, from the garden 
of Gethsemane beneath the centre of the eastern wall, round to 
the south-western extremity of the city. We were now to re- 
turn to the east side again, but instead of going back as we came, 
by the valleys below, we were to ride along the heights above. 
Passing therefore, without entering the Jaflfa gate, we skirted 
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the outside of the city wall, which, instead of including the entire 
•hill of Zion, as it did in ancient times, runs across it at the dis- 
tance of nearly a quarter of a mile from the south end of the 
hill. Upon this comparatively level space, between the present 
wall and the brow of the steep descent into the valley of Hinnom, 
stands the Armenian convent, said, according to one of two con- 
flicting traditions, to occupy the site of the house of Caiaphas, to 
which our Lord was taken, and where he was examined before 
being handed over to Pilate. Near this convent is the mosque 
of the tomb of David, built, according to tradition, on the site of 
David’s sepulchre. These buildings are nearly opposite the pre- 
sent Zion gate, which forms the southern entrance into the city. 

The Hill of Zion, at this its highest point, is 300 feet above 
the Pool of Siloam, and the view from this elevation is exceed- 
ingly fine, especially towards the south-east. In that direction 
the valley of the lower Kedron is seen winding away down into 
the wilderness of Judah, while the deep hollow which it forms 
is bridged across in the distance by the lofty and rugged wall of 
the mountains of Moab. A great part of Zion, as already ex- 
plained, is outside of the present city wall, and is occupied with 
gardens and corn-fields. Prom the summit of the hill, the path 
we were following led us down into the hollow which divides 
Zion from the lesser and lower height of Ophel — the continua- 
tion of Moriah. This hollow is the Tyropceon valley, which slopes 
rapidly up from its lower extremity at the Pool of Siloam to the 
point where we crossed it. A short way above this it passes 
into the city, between Zion and Moriah, and disappears behind 
the city wall, which here runs over from the one hill to the 
other. The valley, downwards, is spotted all over with olive 
trees. We were now opposite the southern wall of Moriah, 
which runs right across Ophel till it reaches the brink of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, where it turns sharp round to the north. 
At this angle of the wall our attention was arrested by the im- 
mense stones of which the lower part of it is formed. They are 
many of them from twenty to thirty feet in length, and ofcorres- 
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ponding thickness. They are all, moreover, bevelled round the 
edges in a manner which has been ascertained to be a peculiarity 
of the ancient Hebrew and Phoenician masonry. The strong 
and marked dissimilarity of these stones, both in size and in the 
style in which they are shaped and hewn, to those of the rest of 
the wall, leaves no room to doubt that these gigantic blocks 
belong to the original wall by which the temple courts were 
inclosed. The sight of them forcibly recalled to mind the say- 
ing of the disciples, when directing their Divine Master’s atten- 
tion to the solidity and strength of the temple architecture: 
‘^See what manner of stones and what buildings are here.” Just 
so much has been permitted to remain as might suffice to vindi- 
cate the truth and the terribleness of the prophecy that, gigantic 
as these structures were, they should fall and perish beneath the 
rebukes of the Almighty. 

Similar remains of the ancient masonry we found here and 
there as we proceeded along the easteim side of the Ilaram — 
especially near the Golden gate, long since built up — and still 
more conspicuously near the north end of the Haram wall. Here 
there are three complete courses of these enormous bevelled 
stones, extending for nearly 200 feet along the base of the wall ; 
while at the end of the wall these courses of the ancient masonry 
ascend almost to its very top. As the wall now spoken of, in 
which these great stones appear, runs along the brow of the steep 
descent into the valley of Jehoshaphat, there cannot be a ques- 
tion that it stands exactly where the old eastern wall of the 
temple iuclosuro must have stood. The greater part of that 
ancient wall was probably hurled into the valley beneath when 
the temple and the city were destroyed, and the stones, in con- 
sequence, either dashed into fragments as they fell, or buried 
beneath the earth and rubbish afterwards poured down from 
above. 

A few hundred feet farther along this eastern wall of the 
modem city is the gate of Stephen, so called from a tradition 
that by this gate the proto -martyr of the Christian church 
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was led forth to be stoned to death. It was about half-an-hour 
past noon when, by this gate, we entered the city. From the 
preceding narrative it will be understood that, on getting_ 
within the gate, we had the northern boundary of the Haram 
on our left hand at a distance of not more than eighty or one 
hundred yards. To get a nearer view of that sacred ground we 
turned immediately out of the main street, and rode up a narrow 
lane which leads to the northern entrance of the Haram. As 
we approached it, numbers of the people and of the soldiers, from 
the guard-house at the gate, rushed out upon us like dogs assail- 
ing an intruder into a farm-yard, exclaiming and gesticulating 
as if they would have pulled us in pieces. They seemed to im- 
agine we were about to pollute the hallowed precincts of the 
great mosque with our infidel feet, and hence their fanatic rage. 
Our friend, Mr. Hefter, quite unmoved by all this sound and 
fury,” turned round and told them, in their own Arabic tongue, 
to hold their peace, and be gone ; that we perfectly well knew the 
intolerant law of the place, and had no intention of breaking it. 
Though after this they let us alone, they continued to look sul- 
lenly on till we retired from the Haram gate. Though it was 
open there was not much to be seen through it. The outer 
court into which it led was crossed at the distance of fifty or 
sixty yards within by a second wall which, in great measure, 
obstructed the view. 

Immediately to the right of this northern gate of the Haram, 
there is a large hollow, upwards of 300 feet in length and 70 
feet in depth, to which tradition has given the name of the 
Pool of Bethesda. It is much more likely to have been part 
of the trench or fosse that was dug, as Josephus relates, to 
render more impregnable the great fortress of Antonia. This 
celebrated fortress, as appears from the minute and explicit 
account given of it by the Jewish historian, occupied the north- 
western angle of the temple court. One side of it, therefore, 
must have run along the inner margin of the deep hollow now 
spoken of. That inner side of the hollow is a perpendicular 
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face of rock that 'has all the ai^poarance of having been arti- 
ficially cut down; which is exactly the operation that must have 
been executed in forming the trench Josephus describes. From 
the coating of cement with which its sides are still partially 
covered, it would appear to have been used as a reservoir, but 
there is no water in it now. 

Having returned to the main street, we were reminded, as we 
rode along, that we were now in the well-known Via Dolorosa, 
the street through which tradition would have it that our Lord 
was led forth to be crucified. It is little better now than a 
narrow winding lane, flanked by dull, dingy, dilapidated houses, 
unenlivened by a single shop window or otlier sign of life to re- 
lieve the dead walls. Those, however, who are credulous enough 
to accept the monkish legend may see in this street, if they please, 
the spot where the Saviour, sinking beneatli the load of the cross, 
leaned for support against a wall, and left upon it the indenta- 
tion that remains to this day ! They may also see, in the same 
street, the veritable houses of the rich man and Lazarus of our 
Lord’s parable, and various other sights equally marvellous. 

There is something indescribably offensive in having such 
fooleries, and such gross and palpable cheats, thrust on one’s 
notice in the midst of a city which has a real history so awfully 
grand and sacred. Designing, as we did, to reserve the con- 
sideration of what can be ascertained in regard to the scene of 
the crucifixion, and of the way that led to Calvary, for a future 
day, we rode on towards the residence of the Turkish governor. 
It is situated in a street that runs out of the Yia Dolorosa to 
the left ; and it occupies part of the site of the ancient fortress of 
Antonia. Our object in visiting it was to get permission to 
ascend to the roof of the building, in order to obtain a near 
view of the great mosque and of the courts around it. After a 
good deal of parleying with the guard, we were at length ad- 
mitted — the Buksheesh having, as usual, removed the difficulty. 
So soon as we had got beyond the guard they gave themselves 
no further concern about us; and we were left to grope our way 
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through dark passages, and inner courts, and up flights of stairs, 
till at length, after many turnings and windings, we found our- 
selves on the flat roof, under the bright blazing sky, and looking 
down into the Haram immediately beneath us. What a glori-, 
ous sight ! In the morning we had seen it from the height of 
Olivet. We were now perched on its very wall — and there lay 
the spacious inolosure at our feet — the mighty mosque in the 
centre — the noble esplanade around it, with its marble foun- 
tains, cloisters, and colonnades — its long walks, its dark solemn 
cypresses, gray olives, and fragrant orange trees dropped here 
and there, or gathered into groups, and lending by their fresh- 
ness and beauty a peculiar charm to the scene. 

The heat and the blinding glare of the sun in such a position 
are hard to bear : but it is not every day that one has such a 
scene as this under his eye, and we are fain to sit down, one here 
and another there, on the glowing roof of the governor’s house 
to gaze and to muse. What memories crowd around that area 
that lies before us ! What a history does it embrace ! What 
changes have passed over it 1 What a succession of illustrious 
events has it witnessed ! It is a stage on which infinitely the 
grandest drama has been exhibited that ever has been, or ever 
will be, exhibited on earth ! 

Three thousand years ago, when sacred story first lifted the 
curtain from ofi* this hill of Moriah, it was untouched by the 
hand of art.* Even then there had long been a citadel on the 
adjoining height of Zion, but this lower eminence was still un- 
pccupied, save by the rustic ‘‘threshing-floor” of Oman, the 
Jebusite. On that threshing-floor, within a hundred yards of 
where we are now sitting, the destroying angel was arrested 
when coming up to execute the Divine vengeance against the 
city of David. The first spectacle which authentic history dis- 

* I have not been able to make up my mind that it was here Abraham 
offered up Isaac, his son. The distance from Beersheba to J erusalem is little 
more than thirty miles — hardly far enough for a three days’ journey — and 
Moriah is not a hill that can be seen “afar off.” 
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closes to our view upon Mount Moriah is that memorable scene 
in which king Davii, humbled under a sense of his sin in vain- 
gloriously numbering the people, is seen hastening to the spot 
where Divine mercy had thus interposed in behalf of his people 
and himself — buying it from Oman, and erecting on it an 
altar to the one living and true God. 

Twenty or tliii’ty years thereafter, the curtain rises again, 
and how changed is Moriah now. The rugged hill-top has been 
levelled and enlarged — it is walled in on every side — a magnifi- 
cent temple covers the former threshing-floor — the spacious 
courts around are thronged with a mighty multitude. Princes 
are there, and priests; and in the midst of them is Solomon, the 
king. Victims bleed and altars blaze ; in solemn jDrocession 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, framed 400 years before at 
the foot of Sinai, is carried into the most Holy place — the inner- 
most shrine of that stately sanctuary. Clad in white robes, 120 
priests are standing at the eastern gate of the temple, in that 
very inclosure on which we are now looking down. The Le- 
vites, too, are there with their cymbals, and psalteries, and 
harps. And as the master of the song gives the word, and the 
storm of music bursts, and Olivet on the one hand, and Zion on 
the other, ring and re-echo with the joyful sound issuing from 
ten thousand tongues — Praise the Lord, for He is good ; for 
His mercy endureth for ever” — suddenly the glory of the Lord 
fills the house of the Lord. 

A thousand years pass away and the curtain rises once more, 
and Moriah is still crowned, as in Solomon’s days, with the 
temple of God. It had seen, indeed, within that period many 
vicissitudes, and for one long interval it had lain in ruins. But 
it has recently recovered much, if not all, of its original splen- 
dour. Herod, the king, has lavished on it all the resources of 
ample wealth, and cultivated taste, and regal power; and though 
its spiritual glory has long been on the decline, its courts are as 
crowded as before— its sacrifices are still slain, and its altars still 
bum — and now there is one greater than Solomon on His way 
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to visit it. Already the rejoicing multitude that attend Him 
are rounding the shoulder of the Mount of Olives, and their 
hosannahs to the Son of David are rolling like the sound of 
distant thunder, across the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, to telL 
that her King is coming unto Zion. There, right over against 
us in that wall that overhangs the valley, and in the midst of 
those noble columns that still mark the spot, stood the Golden 
gate by wdiich, on that solemn occasion, the Son of God entered 
to claim and to assert His authority over his Father’s house — 
a house designed for prayer, but which ungodly men were turn- 
ing into a den of thieves. 

One other view of Mount Moriah, connected with these times 
of its ancient history, has yet to come up before us. The men 
among whom Christ appeared could not abide the day of His 
coming. They would not have ‘^this man to reign over them.” 
They rejected the Holy One and the just, and consummated 
their impiety by consigning Him to an ignominious death ; and 
thereby drew down upon their temple, their city, and them- 
selves, the tremendous retribution that rests upon their nation, 
even until now. What a sight did Moriah exhibit when that 
day of retribution came! The temple wrapt in flames — its 
courts flowing ankle-deep with human ‘blood — the victorious 
legionaries of Home ])lantiug tlieir idolatrous standards, ^^the 
abomination that maketh desolate,” within the precincts of that 
once holy ground ; wliilc over all this Mount Moriah, inscribed 
In characters which, to this hour, he who runs may read, was 
written, as if with the avenging finger of the Almighty — 
‘Gchabod, Ichabod, the glory is departed.” 

From that memorable day Jerusalem has been trodden down 
of the Gentiles. It is now nearly 1200 years since the followers 
of the false prophet reared that stupendous mosque on the site 
of the temple of the true God, And all the while, with the brief 
exception of less than a century, during which the Ciaisaders 
ruled in the city, the religion of Mohammed has been dominant 
upon Mount Moriah. 


12 
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Fain would we have descended into the inclosure on which we 
had thus been looking down. Fain would we have trod these 
once sacred courts. Fain would we have entered that jealously- 
guarded mosque, and have seen, railed in beneath the mighty 
dome, the native unhewn rock still projecting upwards from the 
floor, rough and rugged as it was when it overshadowed, 3000 
years ago, the Jebusite’s threshing floor. But it could not be. 
There were now no stairs, as in the days of Paul, leading down 
from the castle into the temple area; and even had there been, 
we durst not have descended them. The old and somewhat 
liberal-minded pasha, who of late years liad more than once 
granted permission to travellers to visit the great mosque, had 
been recently removed from his post, and his successor had not 
arrived. There was therefore, at that moment, no official in 
J erusalem, as the British consul subsequently told us, competent 
to issue an order for our admission, even had he been willing to 
do so. 

At length, slowly and reluctantly, we left this intensely inte- 
resting spot, and again threading our way through the labyrinth 
of crooked passages, empty rooms, and imperfectly lighted stairs, 
we regained the street, remounted our horses, and rode on to- 
wards the house in which we had been recommended to take up 
our abode during our stay in J erusalem. To reach it we re- 
turned to the street that leads from St. Stephen’s gate right 
across the city, in a westerly direction, towards the Damascus 
gate. About 200 yards from this latter gate we turned to the 
left, up a narrow, dirty lane, such as in this country we might 
stumble on in the back settlements of some broken-down country 
village of last century, where paviors, and police regulations, 
and sanitary commissioners were entirely unknown. About 
half-way up this wretched lane, into ■\v"hich scarce one solitary 
window opened, we came to a rude outside stair, at the top of 
which was a clumsy door in a blind wall. This, we were told, 
was the entrance into Max’s private hotel. Externally, it had 
a most unpromising look, and yet we found it to contain, at least 
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for Syria, a very reasonable amount of comfort within. The 
door, instead of standing invitingly open, was carefully bolted. 
Passing through it, we found ourselves upon a sort of corridor, 
paved with coarse flagstones, and looking down upon a lower 
court that occupied the centre of the building. A stair from 
the corridor descended into this lower court, the apartments 
around which were those occupied by the family of the owner of 
the hotel, and by the servants. The better apartments, appro- 
priated to travellers, oj)ened into the corridor above. These 
apartments consisted of four or five bed-rooms, and one good-sized 
public room, the floor of the inner part of which was raised about 
a foot higher than the floor of that part which was next the door. 
This lower end of the apartment formed the dining-room, while 
the inner, higher, and larger end formed the drawing-room, and 
was furnished accordingly. It had a vaulted stone roof, and 
was therefore, even in a very hot day, wonderfully cool. 

The owner of the house, Mr. Max, a very respectable person, 
is a Hungarian, who devotes himself to his shop and his trade, 
as a tailor and clothier, near the Jaffa gate. The management 
of the hotel is left altogether in the hands of his wife, who is a 
German, and who proved to be a most kind, obliging, and intel- 
ligent woman, familiar with the English language, and a mem 
ber of the English Protestant church. 

It is not easy for travellers in this country to understand the 
delight with which we found ourselves surrounded once more 
with something like the cleanliness and the comforts of our own 
western world. Plain and unpretending as were the accommo- 
dations of Max’s hotel, they appeared luxurious and magnificent 
in contrast with our up-putting of the previous night upon the 
Mount of Olives. From the open corridor a ladder and some 
corbel-steps enabled us at all times to mount to the flat roof of 
the house. Nor could anything be more enjoyable than to sit 
there, after the heat of the day was gone, when the long shadows 
were falling from the tall and slender minarets of the surround- 
ing mosques, from the lofty campaniles of the Church of the 
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Holy Sepulchre, and from the massive dome of the Kubbet-es- 
Sukkrah ; when the heights of Olivet, towering up in front of 
us, were glowing with the golden rays of the setting sun, and 
the far off but majestic mountains of Moab, ro])ed in the purple 
glories of evening, were fading away into the coming night. It 
was, if possible, a greater luxury still, to sit there when night 
had already fallen, and when the rising moon had begun to peer 
over the dark shoulder of Olivet, and to ruminate on the impres- 
sive scene that lay around us. The countless little tomb-like 
domes upon the house-tops, rising above the darkness, and 
touched by the moon’s pale light, gave to the city, at such a 
moment, the aspect of a vast Oriental churchyard, a cit}^ of the 
dead. And dead it truly is, as to all that once made it so un- 
speakably grand and glorious as the city of David — the place of 
the tabernacles of the Most High. How unmeet is it now to 
be the emblem of that other city, infinitely grander and more 
glorious still, of which an ancient' and unknown minstrel so 
sweetly sung; as that city which — 

No candle needs, no moon to slime, 

No glistering stars to light : 

For Christ, the King of righteousness, 

Tliere ever shineth bright. 

The Lamb unspotted, white and pure. 

To thee doth stand in lieu 

Of light, so great the glory is 
Thine heavenly King to view. 

There love and charity doth reign. 

And Christ is all in all, 

Whom they most perfectly behold 
In glory sjiiritual. 

They love, they praise ; they praise, they love; 

They 'Hfoly, Holy,” cry: 

Tliey neither toil, noi faint, nor end. 

But laud continually. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Visit the excavations beneath the city and the tombs of the kings — A Sab- 
bath in Jerusalem — Tlie English church on Mount Zion — Bishop 
Gobat — His mission and schools, and the recent controversies regarding 
him — The Jews in Jerusalem — Their synagogues — Their social and 
religious condition — Their place of wailing beneath the wall of the 
temple court — Ancient remains in that neighbourhood — An excursion 
to Bethlehem — Places on the way — Valley of Rephaim — Well of the 
Magi — Convent of Mar-Elias — Rachel’s tomb — Zelzah — Bethlehem — 
Church of the Nativity The town itself — Its mission-school — The field 
of the Shepherds — David’s Well — The Hebron road to the pools of 
Solomon — Antiquity and extent of these works — Return to Jerusalem 
by Urtas, the gardens of Solomon — Trace the course of the conduit 
from the pools to Jerusalem. 

In describing the struggles of that desperate remnant of the 
Jews who continued to hold out against the Komans, even after 
Titus had gained complete possession both of the temple and the 
city, J osephus tells us, in his well-known history of that memo- 
rable siege, that the last hope of the survivors “was in the caves 
and caverns under ground.” Secreted there beneath the foun- 
dations of Jerusalem, “they did not expect to be searched for, 
but endeavoured that, after the whole city should be destroyed , 
and the Komans gone away, they might come out agaii^ and 
escape from them.” He adds that “this was no better than a 
dream of theirs, for they were not able to lie hid, either from 
God or from the Komans.” The caverns, he informs us, were 
discovered, and “there were also found slain there above 2000 
persons, partly by their own hands, and partly by one another 
but chiefly by the famine.”* 

* Wars, book vi. chap. vii. 3 ; chap. ix. 4* 
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Yague traditions as to these caverns had come down to modem 
times, but little or nothing was known regarding them, till 
within the last few years. In 1853, Dr. J. T. Barclay, a medical 
gentleman connected with the American mission in J erusalem> 
was made aware, by the Kazir Effendi, a Moslem dignitary in 
Jerusalem, ‘‘of the existence of an entrance to a very extensive 
cave near the Damascus gate, entirely unknown to the Franks.”* 
This hint was enough. A party was immediately formed to find 
out and explore the cave. It was necessary to proceed with the 
utmost caution, in order to avoid exciting the suspicion of the 
natives. Provided with lucifer matches, candles, a mariner’s 
compass, tape-line, &c., those who had undertaken the task left 
the city singly and by different gates, towards the close of the 
day. Having met at their appointed rendezvous outside the 
walls, they waited till the night fell. Under cover of the dark- 
ness, they then proceeded in search of the cave. The enterprise 
was crowned with complete success. After groping for some 
time along the bottom of the wall, the entrance was discovered. 
The loose stones and earth which blocked it up were removed. 
One after another they struggled through the narrow aperture, 
struck their lights, and advanced onwards and downwards, along 
the numerous galleries and vast cavernous chambers, till they 
had penetrated far beneath the city. 

Several travellers had, since that time, visited these excava- 
tions, and not more than two hours after entering Jerusalem we 
sallied forth to attempt the same exploit. Mr. Uefter was again 
our guide. Issuing by the Damascus gate, and turning to the 
right* we strolled along the path that leads round the outside of 
the city, at a short distance from the wall. On coming near the 
place we looked eagerly round to see that no one was in sight. 
It may seem strange, indeed, that it should ever be possible, 
during day-light, to escape observation in the immediate vincinity 
of a large city. But nothing is more remarkable about Jeru- 


Barclay’s City of the Great King^ page 459. 
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Salem than the silence that reigns around it. “How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people ! how is she become as a 
widow! .... The ways of Zion do mourn, because none 
come to the solemn feasts : all her gates are desolate” (Lara, of 
Jer. i. 1, 4). With the exception of two or three Turkish 
officers belonging to the garrison, there was not a living soul in 
view. The instant they disappeared we hurried across the 
trench-like hollow that lay between the path and the city wall. 
Till we reached the spot, the little hole by which we were to 
enter, concealed by weeds and rubbish, could not be seen. Hot 
a word was said. Our guide led the way, and one after another, 
we wriggled in as quickly as possible. Once through the narrow 
opening the difficulty was at an end. Dropping down five or 
six feet from the inner end of the hole, we found ourselves in a 
huge cave, with the solid rock for the sides, roof, and floor, 
dimly seen by the help of the wax candles which our guide was 
already lighting, and placing in our hands. It was necessary, 
however, to advance with cautious steps. The floor of the dif- 
ferent chambers and galleries that lay before us is full of breaks 
and cavities, ascents and descents, often quite sudden and pre- 
cipitous, where, according to the motto of one of our old Scottish 
families, it was needful to “gang warily.” Moreover, the pas- 
sages are so niimerous, they have so many turnings, and they 
are so like one another, that it would be the easiest thing pos- 
sible to lose one’s way, as once I did in the subterranean tombs 
of the Scipios at Eome. We had no ball of twine, like Dr. 
Barclay — no clew to unwind as we proceeded, and by which to 
ffind our way back, through the mazes of this stony labyrinth. 

In order to try what risk there might have been, without 
some artificial aid, of getting really bewildered by the compli- 
cations of the place, I endeavoured for a while carefully to note 
as we advanced, the direction we took, the size and shape of the 
arches, roughly hewn out of the solid rock, that led into the 
successive chambers through which we passed, so as to keep a 
sort of mental dead-reckoning of our course. Before we had got 
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half-way I found my chart growing quite confused, and that my 
recollections would have been utterly worthless to guide us out 
again. In order to be sure of not losing our way we steered by 
compass, as we had done across the deep. In addition to this 
invaluable help, we placed a candle at every new turn we took, 
and so as that we could always see the one last lighted from the 
next that we set up. Tliese caudles were to us like the skilfully 
placed lighthouses in our own Firth of Clyde. As the ship, 
coming up channel in the dark, makes her way from the Corsewall 
to Pladda, and from the Pladda to Cumbrae, and from the Cum- 
brae to Toward, and from the Toward to the Cloch, so were we en- 
abled, by the distant glimmer of our candles, to navigate our 
way from beneath the foundations of Jerusalem back to the 
light of day. 

Perfectly satisfied as to the sufficiency of this arrangement, 
"we advanced with confidence to the very j)oint reached and de- 
scribed by Dr. Barclay, where water was everywhere dropping 
from the lofty ceiling, which had formed numerous small stalac- 
tites and stalagmites, some of them very lesplendent and 
beautiful, but too fragile to be collected and preserved.” The 
stone being of a cream colour, like that of Caen and Malta, our 
candles lighted u]) even tlie largest chambers quite sufficiently 
to enable us to see all around us with ease The cave was evi- 
dently partly natural, but as certainly it had, to a very large 
extent, been worked as a quarry. Traces of the workmen’s 
tools were as fresh upon the walls as if they had been made the 
day before. Many largo blocks were lying where they had 
fallen when detached from the sides of the cave, while others, 
with the deep grooves cut all round by the quarrier’s pick, were 
still unseparated from the live rock to which they belonged. From 
the heaps of chippings that lay here and there in the galleries, 
it would appear that the stones had been hewn and dressed on 
the spot, before being removed. This circumstance has been 


* City of the Great King, page 461. 
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thought to throw some light on a singular peculiarity connected 
with the building of Solomon’s temple. “ The house,” as the 
sacred historian relates, when it was in building, was built of 
stone made ready before it was brought thither: so that there was 
neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house, 
while it was in building ” (1 Kings vi. 7). If this subterranean 
quarry extended to Moriah, the entire stone work of the temple 
may have been prepared close at hand, and yet where no sound 
of any tool of iron could be heard aboveground. Dr. Barclay 
estimates the point to which his party penetrated, as being 750 
feet in a nearly direct line from the mouth of the cave. An- 
other American traveller, by whom it was subsequently visited, 
“judged the length of the quarry to be rather more than a 
quarter of a mile.” ^ As we were unprovided with a measuring 
line, I cannot pretend to decide, with confidence, between these 
varyijig estimates. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the farthest distance 
hitherto reached comes very considerably short of the ground on 
which the temple stood. It is not improbable, indeed, that a 
more careful and thorough exploration of the numerous recesses 
and lateral passages of these vast excavations might lead to the 
discovery of galleries hitherto unvisited, and might even make 
it possible to pass under the entire city. There is a story told by 
Josephus, which proves two things: first, that such excavations 
as these existed long before his time; and, second, that some of 
them passed under the temple courts. Speaking of the attempt 
of Simon, the son of Gioras, one of the Jewish chiefs, to escape by 
mining his way out beneath the city, after the Homans had gained 
complete possession of it, he gives this graphic account of that 
singular incident : — “ This Simon, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
was in the upper city, but when the Homan army was gotten 
within the walls, and were laying the city waste, he then took 
the most faithful of his friends with him, and among them. 


Quoted in City of the Great King, page 467. 
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some that were stone cutters, with their iron tools that belonged 
to their occupation, and as great a quantity of provisions as 
would suffice them for a long time, and let himself and all of 
them down into a certain subterranean cavern that was not 
visible aboveground. Now, so far as had been digged of oldy 
they went onward along it without disturbance ; but where they 
met with solid earth they dug a mine underground, and this in 
hope that tliey should be able to proceed so far as to rise from 
underground in a safe place, and by that means escaj)e. But 
when they came to make the ex2)eriment they were disappointed 
of their hope; f(jr the miners could make but small progress, 
and that with difficulty also, inasmuch that their provisions, 
though they distributed them by measure, began to fail them ; 
and now, Simon tliiuking he might be able to astonish and 
delude the Homans, put on a white frock, and buttoned upon 
him a purple cloak, and apj)eared out of the ground, in the place 
where the temple had formerly heen^''^ With the seizure of the 
unfortunate Simon, and his being kept in bonds to grace the 
triumjih of Titus, on his return to Home, we are not at present 
concerned. Our interest in the narrative arises from the light 
which it indirectly throws on these excavations beneath the city, 
and from the additional probability whicli it lends to the idea 
that, within these subterranean quarries, the stones of Solomon’s 
temple may have been hewn. 

But while the j)roximity of these subterranean quarries must 
needs have greatly facilitated that ])eculiar arrangement, accord- 
ing to which the temple was to rise up noiselessly in the city, 
as if built by some invisible hand, it is not to be supposed that 
the existence of those quarries originated that arrangement/ 
The arrangement, it seems impossible to doubt, had a typical 
meaning. The temple ^^made with hands” — the glorious mate- 
rial edifice where the Most High dwelt symbolically — was an 
intended figure of that “ living temple ” made without hands, 


* WarSf book vii. chap. ii. 1. 
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wliicli is now growing up in the souls of His people as an holy 
habitation unto God. This living temple was to be reared by 
the unseen and noiseless agency of the Holy Ghost, who with 
the silent force of the Word forms and fashions within the deep 
recesses of the human breast those “lively stones” which, being 
joined to the ^‘Living Stone, the sure Foundation,” shall one day 
adorn the New Jerusalem, the city of the living God. 

There being still an hour or more of daylight remaining when 
we emerged from the cave, it was at once resolved to spend it 
in a visit to the tombs of the kings. These tombs, to which 
this regal title has been given, simply on account of their being 
by far the finest in or about the city, lie at the distance of half a 
mile north from the Damascus gate, and quite in the open 
country. The way to them led us through corn-fields, across 
which the numerous terebinth, karob, olive, and other trees were 
already throwing their long evening shadows, and reminding us 
that we had no time to lose. Looking at these fields, literally 
paved as they were with small stones, one felt disposed to wonder 
that anything should grow in them at all. We were told, indeed, 
by our intelligent guide, in answer to some observation of this 
kind, that a recent settler in J erusalern, bent on great agricul- 
tural improvements, had begun his operations by having all the 
stones carefully removed from the patch of ground he had under- 
taken to cultivate. The result, however, served only to exhibit 
his ignorance of the country and climate with which he had to 
deal. The moisture left by the winter and spring rains in the 
soil, and which the shingly covering of small stones served to 
protect and retain, dried up and disappeared in a day when that 
covering was removed. His corn accordingly, like that of the 
parable, which had ^‘no deepness of earth,” soon withered away 
under the parching heat of the sun. 

Although the space we were now traversing is at present oi 
this rural character, there cannot be a doubt that, anciently, the 
whole of it was covered by the city or its suburbs. It was in 
this direction alone, as has been already noticed, that the city 
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admitted of extension. On all the other sides of its circumfer- 
ence, it was and is bounded by deep valleys, which must always 
have hemmed it in. Traces of the city are still abundant all 
over these fields in the form of numerous cisterns, and remains 
of old walls and buildings. 

It cost us some trouble to light upon the object of our search. 
From the particular construction of the tombs in question, they 
cannot be seen from even a very limited distance. The general 
surface of the ground in their neighbourhood is besides very un- 
even; and the view is so interrupted by the olive groves, that 
it was only after beating about for half-an-hour, like dogs in 
quest of game, we suddenly stumbled upon the place. In form- 
ing these remarkable tombs, a rectangular space of about ninety 
feet square has first been traced out uj)on the surface of the 
ground, and then the solid rock, of which it was composed, has 
been quarried out to the depth of eighteen or twenty feet. 
Along one side of this square pit, and at the distance of six or 
seven feet from it, a broad path has been cut down in the form 
of an inclined plane. The wall of rock left between this slojung 
path and the large square pit within, has next been perforated 
at the lower end of the i)ath, so as to form an entrance or gate- 
way into the square. Descending this path, and passing through 
the gateway into the court within, the visitor finds himself in a 
large inclosure, open above, and with the live rock all around 
him. The tombs are on the western side of this inclosure. In 
the face of the rock on that side, a spacious and handsome por- 
tico has been hewn out. Though the pillars have been broken, 
the sculptured entablature still stands; for the pillars, which 
had also been cut out of the solid rock, however ornamental, were 
not needed as a support. The fine carved work of grapes and 
wreaths of flowers, running along the top of the portico, and 
still remaining perfectly entire, exhibits that combination of the 
J ewish and Roman styles that seems to have been common in 
Judea in the times of the Herods. The entrance to the tombs 
ia within the portico, on the left side, and by a low door, the 
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top of which is below the level of the floor of the portico. When 
this floor was entire, the access to the tombs must have been 
completely concealed. Nor was this the only means employed 
to protect these subterranean sepulchres. The narrow doorvYay, 
not more than three feet high, had a ponderous stone door, wliich 
turned on stone hinges or pivots at top and bottom, like that of 
the dungeon of the Mamertine j^rison beneath the Capitol at 
E-ome. This door had been evidently placed at such an inclina- 
tion as to cause it to shut by its own weight. In addition to 
this, and outside of it, the door was shut in by a contrivance 
that deeply interested us. In the Scripture narrative of the 
burial of our Lord, we read that they ‘Haid Him in a sepulchre 
which was hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone unto the door 
of the sepulchre ” (Mark xv. 46). Here we had before us the very 
thing which these words describe — the only case, so far as I 
know in J udea, in which that ancient aj)paratus for closing the 
grave’s mouth remains to the present time. It is a large cir- 
cular stone, shaped like a millstorte, and set on edge. A deep 
niche or recess is out into the solid rock to the left of the door, 
into which the stone might be rolled aside when the tomb was 
to be opened. When the tomb was to be closed up, the stone 
would be again rolled back into its proper place ; its disk being 
large enough to make it not only cover up the entire doorway, 
but to enter and fit into another niche on the right side of the 
door, and thus completely to shut it in. In other words, the 
circular stone was large enough to overlap the door on both 
sides, and being caught by the niches within which its opposite 
edges rested, it would be kept firm in its position ; and this the 
rather that the rut or grove cut into the solid rock in front of 
the doorway, and in which the stone travelled, had such an incli- 
nation as to prevent the stone from rolling back, or even from 
being pushed aside without the application of a powerful force. 

Looking at this stone, as it stood within the deep groove or 
niche to the left of the doorway into which it had been rolled, 
we realized, as we had never done before, the difficulty to which 
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the pious women of Galilee referred when, on their way to the 
Saviour’s tomb, ^^they said among themselves, Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre?” (Mark xvi. 3.) 
The stone, too, when rolled aside, as we saw it, into its niche 
or recess, would form precisely such a seat as one might sit 
on by the grave’s mouth ; thereby suggesting to us the position 
that was most probably occupied by the angel beside the empty 
tomb of our Ijord, when the women of Galilee drew near. The 
lowness also of the door was in perfect harmony with what we 
are told of Mary Magdalene, that '‘she stooped down” in order 
to look into the sepulchre. Few will be at any loss to under- 
stand what an amount of additional interest circumstances like 
these gave to this ancient Hebrew tomb. They helped to place 
more vividly before us the whole scene of the burial and resur- 
rection of Christ. It is the testimony thus borne at eveiy step, 
so incidentally and yet so irresistibly, to the truth of Scripture 
history, and to the reality of the grand events which it records, 
that makes a journey through Judea so indescribably affecting 
to every Christian mind. 

Passing through the low doorway now spoken of, we found 
ourselves in a chamber about nineteen feet square, out of which 
entraiaces led into several other smaller chambers, two of which 
were on a considerably lower level, and having stairs leading 
down to them. Connected with each of these smaller cham- 
bers were crypts, within which the dead had been laid. These 
crypts were small apartments, all, like the larger chambers, hewn 
out of the solid rock, and -having shelves along their sides for the 
reception of the coffins. Over each of these shelves we observed 
a small triangular niche, evidently for the reception of the little 
tripod lamp that may have been kept burning in the tomb, or 
that was used when the tomb was visited by mourning friends, 
and the smoke of which, it was touching to notice, still remained 
on the blackened wall above. From the fragments that lay 
about the floor, it is apparent that in one at least of these 
sepulchral chambers, there had been sarcophagi of white marble, 
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elegantly sculptured and carved, and in whicli the dead had been 
placed. This fact, as well as the extent, the elaborateness, and 
the costliness of these tombs, have led all who have seen them 
to the obvious conclusion that they must have been the final 
resting-place of some illustrious family. Their real hi.story, how- 
ever, is quite uncertain. The modem J ews of J erusalem have a 
story that they belonged to a great man of their nation — a man 
of princely wealth and munificence, who fed for months the 
entire population of the city during the fatal siege by Titus, 
after the public stores had been all consumed or destroyed. Dr. 
Bobinson ]ias adopted tlie theory that these were the tombs of 
Helena, Queen of Adiabene, who having embraced the Jewish 
religion came to live at Jerusalem, and where, as Josephus tells, 
her bones and those of her son Izates were buried. In describ- 
ing the place of her interment, he speaks of it as being ^^at the 
pyramids,” which she had erected about three furlongs from the 
city. A tomb of the kind now described might very naturally 
have had pillars or obelisks of some kind erected near it, to mark 
it out from a distance, though no trace of them now remains. 
The greatest difficulty connected with this theory is the distance 
from the city which Josephus assigns to Helena’s tomb. The 
city of her time would seem to have come ccfnsiderably nearer to 
this tomb than three furlongs. Dr. Barclay, the most recent writer 
on the subject, somewhat summarily rejects this whole hypothesis 
as ‘^undoubtedly a mistake.” According to his view, they were 
the work of the splendour-loving Herod the Great. To my own 
mind, I confess the settlement of this question was greatly less 
interesting than the light already noticed which the tombs them- 
selves throw upon some of the details of the grandest event of 
Scripture history. One thing is perfectly certain, that they were 
not the tombs of the kings of Israel. These we know, on indu- 
bitable authority, were within the city of David. W e re-entered 
the city just when the gates were about to be closed for the night. 

The next day was the Sabbath, on which, as usual, we “rested 
according to the commandment.” In the morning we attended 
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divine service in the English church on Mount Zion — a hand- 
some structure attached to the British consulate, and enjoying 
therefore its protection. Bishop Gobat preached an excellent 
and faithful sermon to an audience of about two hundred per- 
sons. In the evening, I had myself the j)rivilege of preaching 
to a considerable congregation, the bishop and his clergy being 
present, in what is called the Female Diocesan School, on the 
same world-famous hill of Zion. It does seem to be a pity that 
those rigid rules should have been carried all the way to Jeru- 
salem, according to which, none but a Church of England minister, 
or none at least but a minister prelatically ordained, may appear 
in the pulpit of the only British Protestant church in the Holy 
Land. The men of whom we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the men trained in the school of Him who frowned so emphati- 
cally on the narrow-souled principle, we forbade him because 
he followcth not with us,” were they to come back to the scene 
of their former labours, would surely wonder much to find the 
preaching of the gospel fettered by stich artificial restrictions as 
these. For the existence of these restrictions, Bisho]) Gobat is 
of course in no degree to blame. They are part of a church 
system to which, in his present position, he has no choice but 
to conform. 

And here it is impossible to avoid saying a word or two on 
the unpleasant and perplexing controversies that have lately 
been raised regarding the bishop and his proceedings in Jeru- 
salem. They are infinitely to be regretted, as being fitted to 
bring reproach upon a cause which, alas ! is greatly too feeble 
as yet, in that part of the world to be able to bear without in- 
jury the stigma and odium which disputes of such a nature are 
sure to fasten on it. Various causes have had a share in j)ro- 
ducing them. From the first the high church party in England 
viewed with strong dislike the setting up of the Jerusalem 
bishopric. Its connection with unprelatic Germany was an 
indelible stain upon it in their eyes, while its very existence they 
regarded as an attack on the prerogatives of the Greek church, 
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whicli alone, as they seein|pl to think, has any rightful jurisdic- 
tion, in matters spiritual, in the Holy City. This radical objec- 
tion of theirs to the entire institution has not, of course, been 
lessened in their eyes by the fact that Bishop Gobat is himsfelf 
a German, and a man of low church yiews. Apart, however, 
from this particular element of controversy about the J erusalem 
bishopric and its affixirs, there appear to have been private 
jealousies and misunderstandings of a more local description at 
work in the Holy City itself. Church and state may be greatly 
helpful to one another when they are of one mind; but any 
dissension between them is sure to lead to most mischievous 
results. It is especially true of such yoke-fellows as these, that 
two cannot walk together except they be agreed.” There has 
evidently been some jar between the representatives of these 
authorities — the bisjiop and the British consul — in Jerusalem. 
There can be no doubt that previous though more private feuds 
%nd alienations had paved the way for the recent painful and pub- 
lic collision between them, in which the distressing and hurtful 
spectacle has been exhibited of the bishop resisting the consul’s 
official mandate, and being put, in consequence, under arrest. 

Though I have read a good deal of what has been published 
on this somewhat odious affair, I am not called upon, and indeed 
it would be a manifest impertinence on my part, to pronounce 
any more precise opinion upon it than this, that it is much to 
be deplored. It is calculated to weaken British influence in a 
country where it greatly needs at the present moment to be 
strengthened; and, what is still worse, to prejudice the cause of 
Christ. Such dissensions between men holding places so con- 
spicuous, and still more the fact of these dissensions being con- 
nected, more or less remotely, with a Christian mission, are sure to 
give a handle against Protestantism to both the Greek and Roman 
churches in that country, and to prove an additional obstacle to 
the reception of the gospel by both Moslems and Jews. 

In so far as the particular questions involved in these dis- 
putes are concerned, it belongs of course to the parties having 

13 
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autharity and responsibility in the mgtter — the London J ewish 
Society and the Foreign Office — to dispose of them ac(3ording to 
their real merits. But it is hardly possible for any one, con* 
versant with the real facts of the case, to doubt that they are 
questions which it needed only a little forbearance and prudence 
to have settled amicably, or to have prevented from arising 
altogether. The British public, and especially the friends of 
Christian missions in J udea, have unquestionably cause to com- 
plain that such prudence and forbearance were not exercised. 
Nor are these unseemly exhibitions the less but rather the more 
to be lamented that they should, for the moment at least, have 
compromised to some extent the credit and influence of men 
who have otherwise so many claims to respect and esteem, as 
Bishop Gobat and Mr. Consul Finn. 

In so far as the disputes now adverted to have reference to 
the schools of the mission over which the bishop presides, I am 
bound, in common fairness, to testify that they seemed to 
to be conducted with very considerable efficiency and success. 
These schools, at least those attended by males, are outside of 
the city wall, on the north-western verge of Mount Zion. They 
are large and commodious, well and solidly built, and surrounded 
by a lofty wall, which also incloses the English burying-ground. 
There were thirty-two boys present, sons of Syrian Christians, 
Jews and Mohammedans. I examined all the classes at con- 
siderable length — a friend who understood Arabic, but uncon- 
nected with the mission, being along with us. The boys of the 
senior classes spoke English; and in geography. Scripture history, 
and Bible doctrine generally, they answered as readily and accu- 
rately as most boys of their own age could do in our schools at 
home. In other branches the appearance they made was highly 
respectable. One’s only regret in going over premises so large, 
and apparently so complete in their equipment, was to find the 
attendance so comparatively limited. In walking through the 
►adjoining cemetery, after leaving the school, there was pointed 
out to us an ancient stair, which had been discovered by fihe 
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workmen while engaged in levelling the ground. It had lain 
concealed beneath enormous accumulations of rubbish, and had 
evidently led down the steep side of Zion from some post^n 
in the ancient wall into the valley beneath. It was a further 
indication that there are many perplexing questions connected 
with the topography of Jerusalem which the spade and the pick- 
axe may yet be found to solve. 

We subsequently visited the female school, which is within 
the city, and is also a very commodious building. There were 
twenty-two girls present, whose progress, both in sewing and in 
the other ordinary branches of education, as well as in religious 
knowledge, seemed to be on the whole satisfactory and encourag- 
ingc The difficulties of the mission, in such a community, are 
very great. Christianity has for long centuries been caricatured 
and disgraced in the eyes of both Mohammedans and J ews by 
the wretched superstitions, idolatries, and immoralities of the 
Greek and Latin churches. The native Syrian population is 
steeped in vice. The Jews are nowhere more intensely Jewish 
than amid the ruins of their former greatness. It ought not 
therefore, perhaps, to be greatly wondered at if the results of 
the bishop’s mission be somewhat inconsiderable. They certainly 
correspond ill with an establishment so imposing and expensive 
as that over which he presides. 

It is not improbable, indeed, that considerations of a political 
kind had quite as much to do with the planting of this Anglo- 
German bishopric in Jerusalem as a desire for the propagation 
of the gospel. It is well known that Ilussia has long made the 
Greek Church at once the pretext and agent of her aggressive 
diplomacy throughout the Turkish dominions, while France 
and Austria have been playing the same game through the 
Church of Rome. In these circumstances it was not, perhaps, 
unnatural that Great Britain and Prussia, the two leading Pro- 
testant kingdoms of Europe, should have been tempted to try 
whether they could nob make some use of ecclesiastical machinery 
too, I^ as is commonly supposed, views of this kind had a chief 
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share in the founding of the Jerusalem bishopric, the conse- 
quences that have followed can scarcely be thought, hitherto at 
least, to reflect much credit on the wisdom of such a policy. A 
head without a body — a bishop, that is, with but a scanty stafi* 
of clergy and no people — cannot avail much in the way of a 
counterpoise to Greek and Latin patriarchs, who count their 
priests and monks by scores, and their disciples by hundreds of 
thousands. If Britain is to maintain and extend her influence 
in the Levant, it must be through her own proper political 
representatives — her ambassadors and her consuls. There is 
some reason, indeed, to fear that the attempt to combine the 
political and the ecclesiastical at Jerusalem has served only to 
weaken both. Such a man as Mr. Consul Finn may reasonably 
think he has cause to complain when his official proceedings are 
interfered with or arraigned by an ecclesiastic, whose office, 
however high, neither does nor can give him any weight in a 
community where his co-religionists are so few, and over which 
he can, in consequence, exert no influence. In a word, the only 
eflect of the presence there of so high a dignitary as a bishoj) 
may be, if it have not actually been, to weaken the consul’s 
hands. The consul is the natural head of the British community 
in Jerusalem ; but the presence of a bishop must of necessity 
divide this local supremacy. Neither can well be the satellite 
of the other, and the J erusalem firmament is not large enough 
to find room for two suns. A mission more modestly equipped 
would have raised none of those questions of precedence which it 
is comparatively easy to settle in a large community, but which 
are almost certain to set a small one by the ears. 

Having used the freedom of giving utterance to these senti- 
ments, and having been led unavoidably to introduce the names 
of the two individuals more immediately concerned in the sub- 
ject referred to, it is hardly needful for me to say that I have 
done so without meaning the slightest possible disrespect to 
either the consul or the bishop. Mr. Finn, her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Jerusalem, is a gentleman of high attainments 
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and character, an accomplished scholar, an active philanthropist, 
and a sincere Christian; and who takes a deep and intelligent 
interest in the social and spiritual welfare of the people among 
whom he has long held his honourable official position. Bishop 
Gobat is equally well known to be a man of learning and piety ; 
and whose previous career as a faithful and zealous missionary in 
Abyssinia attests his devotedness to the great cause in which he 
is engaged. As yet, it is but the day of small things with the 
English Jerusalem missions; but even the day of small things, 
no one who knows the history of missions, or who apprehends 
aright the worth of an individual soul will venture to despise. 

The J ewish community to which the mission is specially di- 
rected, amounts, in the Holy City, to several thousands, though 
the precise number does not seem to be well ascertained. Bobin- 
son rated them at 3000. Sir Moses Montefiore gave them as 
high a figure as 7000. While, in a report dated 1854, and 
quoted in the recent work of Dr. Barclay^ they are swelled up 
to more than 1 1,000. The real numl3er lies probably somewhere 
between the highest and the lowest of these estimates. The 
quarter of the city in which they live is that which covers the 
north-eastern part of Zion right over against Moriah, the site 
of their ancient temple. From this large body of the* seed of 
Abraham, the English mission claims to have been instrumental 
in bringing over about one hundred persons, including about 
thirty children, to the Christian faith. The Hebrew community 
in Jerusalem is wretchedly poor, subsisting chiefly upon the con- 
tributions of their brethren in other parts of the world. The 
report already noticed as quoted by Dr. Barclay, states that they 
have fourteen houses dignified with the name of synagogues, but 
only three or four deserving to be so called. Three of these we 
visited on the eve of their Sabbath. The audience in all the 
three put together did not amount to more than a few hundreds. 
They were in the act of assembling for worship when we entered 
one of the synagogues. There was no appearance of devotion in 
their deportment. The scene did not, indeed, so completely re- 
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semble an exchange or market-place as that which I had seen 
some years before in the great Portuguese S3magogue at Amster- 
dam; — the noise was not so great, and the disregard of everything 
like the decorum becoming a place of worship was not quite so 
extreme; — but still there was an entire absence of everything like 
piety. Our little party, conducted by the Jewish missionary, 
Mr. Hefter, were standing on the small elevated platform on 
which the pulpit or reading-desk is placed, when the rabbi came 
in. Being informed who we were, he invited us to remain, and 
with an air of no particular seriousness, said, that if we pleased 
he would offer up a prayer in our behalf. In reply, we told him 
gravely, but kindly, that the only prayers we valued or confided 
in, were those that were offered in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the true Messiah of the J ews. His proposal, poor fellow, was 
probably nothing more than his way of asking an alms. 

The floor of their synagogues, which were all contiguous to 
one another, was considerably beneath the level of the adjacent 
ground, and this peculiarity is meant to be emblematical of the 
present abject condition of the Jewish race. They are “ crying 
out of the depths ” outwardly, that is ; but they seem to know 
little of inward and spiritual humiliation. Like their fathers, 
they put the letter in the room of the Spirit, as if the Searcher 
of hearts might be put off with a sham. 

The same evening we visited the Jews’ ‘‘place of wailing.” 
There we did see something that, at least, looked like sorrow. 
It is a retired spot, a narrow inclosed space at the base of the sub- 
struction wall of the temple area, on the western side of Moriah. 
The hollow, it will be remembered, that separates Moriah from 
Mount Zion is the valley of the Tyropceon, now filled up to a 
large extent by the debris of the ancient city, and by enormous 
heaps of more modern rubbish, growing upon which, every here 
and there, are dense thickets, and impervious hedges of the prickly 
pear. Some idea of the extent to which this filling up of the 
valley has gone, may be formed from the fact that where the city 
wall crosses this valley, the surface of the ground inside is not 
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more than ten feet from the top of the wall, while outside it is 
more th^in fifty feet. Even within the wall, however, the de- 
pression is still quite suj0icient to mark the course of the ancient 
valley. The side of Moriah that dips into this valley had an- 
ciently to be faced up artificially with mounds of earth and re- 
taining walls, so as both to expand and level the top of that 
sacred hill, and thus to provide adequate space for the temple 
courts. The whole of the south end of the Haram inclosure is 
underbuilt. The long ranges of arches and pillars on which it 
rests, have all of late years been fully explored! Up through 
one of these subterranean colonnades there had evidently been 
an approach from the south to the temple courts. Josephus says 
that Solomon built a wall below, beginning at the bottom, which 
was encompassed by a deep valley ; and on the south side he 
laid rocks together, and bound them one to another with lead, 
and included some of the inner parts, till it proceeded to a great 
height ; and till both the largeness of the square edifice and its 
altitude were immense, and till the vastness of the stones in the 
front was plainly visible on the outside ; yet so that the inward 
parts were fastened together with iron, and preserved the joints 

immoveable for all future time When the work for 

the foundation was done in this manner, and joined together as 
part of the hill itself to the very top of it, he wrought it all 
into one outward surface, and filled up the hollow places which 
were about the wall, and made it a level on the external upper 
surface, and a smooth level also. This hill was walled all 
round,” &c.* This description occurs, not in the historian’s ac- 
count of the original building of the temple, of which even he 
could know little or nothing more than the Scriptures told him, 
or, in other words, than we know OTirselves; it occurs in his 
account of the rebuilding of the temple by Herod the great, and 
seems to imply that the substruction walls built at the first 
founding of the temple remained till Herod’s time, and therefore, 
no doubt, till his own, which was not long after. The interest- 


* Antiquities f book xv. chap. ii. 3. 
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ing question is, Are the walls thus alluded to by Josephus the 
same which continue to the present day? There seems no good 
reason to doubt that they are. The ponderous stones of which 
they are built, as well as the peculiar style in which they are 
dressed, proclaim their great antiquity. But a still more con- 
clusive proof of the fact is to be found in the discovery noticed 
in an earlier chapter, as having been made by Dr. Kobinson, 
about twenty years ago. I allude to the remains of the viaduct 
that united the temple and Mount Moriah to the Hill of Zion. 
There it stands to this hour — the ascending curve of the first 
arch of that grand work — springing from the gigantic under wall 
of Moriah, in whicli the foot of the arch is firmly imbedded. 

We approached and examined it on our way to the place of 
wailing. The stones are of vast size, several of them being 
upwards of twenty feet in length, and from five to six feet in 
thickness. The distance, as measured by Dr. Kobinson, from 
the wall to the rocky cliff of Zion, on which the other end of the 
bridge must have rested, is 350 feet. The width of the bridge, 
as shown by the remains of the arch, would seem to have been 
upwards of fifty feet. The efiect of this majestic viaduct, span- 
ning with its noble arches the deep and rocky valley, and uniting 
edifices so imposing as the temple on the one height and the 
palace and citadel on the other, must have been truly gi'and. 
The question, indeed, is asked. Was the arch known in architec- 
ture so early as the days of Solomon? and till recently, a very 
confident answer would have been given in the negative. But 
the discovery of the arch in Nineveh — a city that was destroyed 
six centuries before the Christian era — and the fact of its being 
also found in the far older structures on the banks of the Nile, 
has thrown quite a new light upon the point. Dr. Barclay, too, 
in his recent work, in addition to the evidence now noticed as 
derived from Egypt and Assyria, refers to another corroboration 
found in J udea itself. Assuming, what is commonly admitted, 
that the pools of Solomon at Burak, were really constructed by 
that great prince, there is no longer any room to doubt that the 
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arch was known in Judea in the time of his reign. “Having,” 
says Dr. Barclay, “after long waiting an opportunity, at last 
succeeded in exploring the room underneath the lowest of these 
pools, and also that of the ‘Fountain Sealed,’ by whose waters 
they are mainly supplied, I was delighted to find as veritable an 
arch as ever was made, and with a true keystone too ; and not 
only arches, but vaults.”* 

There seems, therefore, reasonable ground to believe that the 
massive stones we were now surveying, belonged to that very via- 
duct by which Solomon himself passed from his palace to the 
temple; and the siglit of which so filled the Queen of Sheba 
with wonder and admiration. There can, at least, be no ques- 
tion at all that ‘ they belonged to that very bridge which Aris- 
tobulus defended with such desperate valour against Pompey and 
his Boman legions; the bridge at the western extremity of which, 
a century later, that Agrippa, before whom Paul pleaded at 
Cesarea, harangued the Jews of Jerusalem when he sought to 
dissuade them from rushing into a -new war with Borne. It 
must have been on the very top of the arch of which only this 
gigantic fragment remains, that in the terrific siege in which the 
city and the temple perished, Titus, the Boman general, stood 
when, appealing to those Jews who still confronted him at the 
farther extremity of the bridge, he strove to induce them to 
desist from a struggle which could end in nothing but their 
utter and inevitable destruction. 

Leaving this deeply interesting spot, and proceeding north- 
wards for about one hundred yards, we were conducted through 
an intricate labyrinth of narrow dirty lanes, into the little in- 
closure, close to the base of the great wall, which forms the 
wailing place of the Jews. It is a cul de sacy and resembles a 
long narrow court shut up at one end. There is a modem wall, 
not very high, on the one side of it, and the lofty colossal sub- 
struction wall of the temple area on the other. It was about five 


* City of the Great Kmg, page 102. 
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o’clock in the afternoon of a Friday, and therefore near the 
beginning of the Jewish Sabbath, when we entered this remark- 
able place. ' Already several Jews, male and female, had arrived; 
and very soon after the number increased to thirty or forty. 
Most of them had in their hands portions of the Old Testament 
relating to the desolation of the temple and the city. These 
they read in a mournful tone, rocking their bodies to and fro the 
while, and with their faces turned towards the ancient wall. 
The women were louder and more impassioned than the men 
in their demonstrations of grief. Some of them sat on the 
ground at the bottom of the confronting wall, with their faces 
bowed down upon their breasts. Others knelt at the base of the 
ancient temple wall itself, and with their foreheads resting on 
the bevelled joints of its ponderous masonry, uttered, rapidly 
and vehemently, the touching and plaintive words in which pro- 
phetic Scripture represents down-trodden Israel as weeping 
at the remembrance of Zion: — ‘‘0 God, why hast thou cast us 
off for ever! why doth thine anger smoko against the sheep of 
thy pasture? Eemember thy congregation, which thou hast 
purchased of old ; thine inheritance, which thou hast redeemed ; 
this mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt. Lift up thy feet 
unto the perpetual desolations; even all that the enemy hath 
done wickedly in the sanctuary. . . . They have cast fire 

into thy sanctuary, they have defiled by casting down the 
dwelling-place of thy name to the ground” (Psalm Ixxiv. 1-3, 
7). Or thus, again — ‘‘The Lord hath cast off his altar, he 
hath abhorred his sanctuary, he hath given up into the hand of 
the enemy the walls of her palaces ; they have made a noise in 
the house of the Lord, as in the day of a solemn feast. The 
Lord hath purposed to destroy the wall of the daughter of Zion: 
he hath stretched out a line, he hath not withdrawn his hand 
from destroying : therefore he made the rampart and the wall 
to lament ; they languished together. Her gates are sunk into 
the ground ; he hath destroyed and broken her bars ; her king 
and her princes are among the Gentiles : the law is no more ; 
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lier prophets also find no vision from the Lord” (Lam. of Jer. 

Be it so, that in all this there is much that is formal and 
mechanical — an affectation of grief in which the heart has little 
share; be it that it has degenerated, in the case of many of 
those who frequent the place, into a mere national usage ; how 
eloquent nevertheless it is ! How full of solemn meaning and 
true pathos to every thoughtful mind ! The Lord, when the 
cup of Israel’s iniquity was nearly full, foretold the destruction 
of their temple and their city; and expressly declared that ^Hhey 
should be led away captive into all nations: and that Jerusalem 
should be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled” (Luke xxi. 24). And what a fearful 
down-treading for eighteen centuries has J erusalem experienced! 
Meanwhile the Jew continues to this hour a wanderer without 
a home — dwelling everywhere, but established nowhere. Even in 
the land of his fathers he is a stranger; and yet how he loves it, 
and longs after it, and hovers around it, as the poor desolate 
bird flutters and cries around her torn and rifled nest! What a 
testimony does this scene in the Jews’ wailiug-place bear to the 
truth of that solemn saying — ‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my W ord shall not pass away ! ” 

In introducing here this reference to the Jews, their syna- 
gogues and their place of wailing, I have deranged a little the 
chronological order of things in my narrative. Having had 
occasion, however, to allude to that remarkable people in con- 
nection with Bishop Gobat and his mission, it seemed to be the 
preferable course to complete at once what I had to say regard- 
ing them. 

Much refreshed by the rest of the Sabbath, we were all in 
the best possible case on Monday morning, the 27th April, for 
an excursion to Bethlehem and the pools of Solomon, the arrange- 
ments for which had all been made on the Saturday evening. 
In this delightful and deeply -interesting expedition, we had the 
company and guidance of Mr. Sandretzky, of the Church Mis- 
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sionary Society, whose long residence at Jerusalem and labours 
in Bethlehem itself, had made him quite familiar with all tl^e 
scenes we were about to visit. Leaving the city by the Jaffa 
gate, and crossing the valley beneath at the lower pool, we^rode 
up the somewhat steep ascent of the north shoulder of the Hill 
of Evil Counsel opposite to Mount Zion, and found ourselves all 
at once on the broad upland valley, or rather plain of Bephaim. 
The road to Bethlehem for nearly two miles runs along the 
eastern side of this fine and fertile plain, a great part of which 
has been ficquired by the Greek Church, and exhibits in conse- 
quence a style of cultivation considerably in advance of what is 
generally to be seen in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Bussian 
money is said to have largely aided in securing this fine property, 
and in erecting the extensive conventual establishments that 
have been recently built upon it. This broad and spacious 
plateau is commonly considered to have been the camping ground 
of Sennacherib’s army, and the scene of that sudden and terrible 
display of Divine power by which it was destroyed. 

Yonder lay the beleaguered city. The messengers of the blas- 
pheming Assyrian have been at the gate ; and the letter in which 
his insulting and threatening demand for the city’s immediate 
and unconditional surrender has been placed in the hands of the 
king. What is lie to do in this sore extremity ? Happily he is 
one that knows the true secret of his kingdom’s strength. He 
calls no council of war ; but hastens to the temple and spreads out 
the letter before the Lord. It is not merely the throne of Heze- 
kiah that is at stake, but the glory of the Great Jehovah — whom 
Sennacherib has openly defied. Hot in vain, therefore, does 
Hezekiah plead. The Lord by His prophet Isaiah tells the king 
that ^^He will defend the city and save it, for His own sake, and 
for His servant David’s sake.” It is enough. The king knows 
not how it is to be done. But when the light of the next day 
dawns, the Assyrian host is found to have been ‘^broken with- 
out hand.” The valley of Bephaim rings with no shout of 
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battle now. It is all silent as the grave — covered only with the 
dead — 

‘^Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 

That host with its banners at sunset was seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn has blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn.” 

Like most others around the Holy City, this route is at every 
step associated with some memorable incident. A short way 
beyond the southern extremity of the plain, there is a well in 
the very middle of the road, very ancient, but still in constant 
use, where, as tradition tells, the wise men of the East, when on 
their way to Bethlehem, got sight again of the guiding star that 
led them on “to the place where the young child was.” Accord- 
ing to this monkish legend the night had fallen, and the weary 
Magi were sitting upon the well doubtful whither to go, when 
suddenly, as they bent over the crystal fountain beneath, the 
star’s reflected image appeared in the water. Though we could 
repose no faith in the story, it was not difiicult to believe that 
at least the wise men must have passed this way, and may have 
drank, as we did, at the well. It was pleasing, moreover, to find 
the very road to Bethlehem still fragrant with memories of the 
birth of Jesus. 

At this point the road begins to rise from the plain, and to 
ascend the rather rapid slope beyond it, at the top of which, and 
a little to the left of the path, is the convent of Mar-Elias. The 
tradition which connects the great Elijah with this particular- 
spot, is obviously and entirely groundless. Here it was, says 
the legend, that, when fleeing from Ahab, the Tishbite laid him 
down, exhausted and in despair, under a tree to die. No — not 
here certainly, but far farther south, a day’s journey on in the 
wilderness beyond Beersheba, was the place, as Scripture expressly 
tells us, where the touching incident in question occuiTed. This, 
it may be noticed in passing, is only one instance out of many 
which seem plainly to prove that the authors of these stories 
must have been very imperfectly acquainted with the sacred 
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writings. There was something, however, about this height of 
Mar-Elias, much better than any monkish legend. It was here 
we obtained our first sight of Bethlehem. Standing on this emi- 
nence, both Bethlehem and Jerusalem are in view — ^the birth- 
place and the grave, the cradle and the cross, of the Saviour of 
the world ! Behind us, at a distance of little more than three 
miles, the city where He accomplished His decease was distinctly 
visible ; while before us, and somewhat nearer, was that other 
city, ^^so little” but so illustrious ‘‘among the thousands of 
Judah” out of which came that ruler “whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting ” (Micah v. 2 ). What a life 
it was which began and ended witlun the little space of these 
half-dozen miles — a life, the fame of which is destined to fill the 
whole world, and to last through all eternity — a life that has 
brought glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good 
will to men 1 

A mile or so farther on, a small solitary structure upon the 
open moor, about fifty yards to the right of the path we were 
pursuing, attracted our notice. It was the tomb of Rachel, the 
wife of the patriarch Jacob. Ho reader of Scripture can have 
forgotten the simple and affecting story of her death. Along 
with her husband she was journeying southward from Bethel, 
and “there was but a little way to come to Ephrath : and Rachel 
travailed, and she had hard labour .... And it came to pass 
when she was in hard labour, that the midwife said unto her, 
Fear not ; thou shalt have this son also. And it came to pass, as 
her soul was in departing, for she died, that she called his name 
Ben-oni (son of my sorrow) : but his father called him Benjamin 
(son of my right hand). And Rachel died and was buried in 
the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And Jacob set a 
pillar upon her grave : that is the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto 
this day” (Gen. xxxv. 16-20). 

The present building has been recently repaired, and is now 
the property of the Jews, having been purchased for his nation 
by Sir Moses Montefiore. It cannot well be doubted, however, 
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that the tomb which it incloses is really that of the venerable 
mother of the tribes of Israel. The Scripture narrative all but 
identifies the spot. It is ‘‘near to Ephrath,” and is in the direct 
route from Bethel to that place. The pillar placed upon th^ 
tomb by Jacob still remained when Moses wrote the book of 
Genesis, and when the people, of whom Bachel was the mother, 
were already about to enter into permanent possession of the 
land. A spot that must have been so hallowed in the eyes of the 
whole Hebrew race, was not likely to be ever afterwards forgotten. 
Josephus in speaking of it, instead of using the rather indefinite 
expression of the Scripture narrative “ near Ephrath,” employs 
the more precise expression “ over against Ephrath.” This cir- 
cumstance at once suggests the idea, that down till his time the 
place continued to be familiarly known, and most certainly the 
words he uses are exactly descriptive of the position of the still 
existing tomb. The ridge on which it stands is the summit 
level, or water-shed, between the Dead Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. On its eastern side one of the smaller valleys, branch- 
ing up from the great Wady-Taamirah, makes a deep cleft in the 
country between Mar-Elias and Bethlehem; and the ridge or 
backbone of the district, along which the Betlilehem road runs, 
takes a rather sharp bend as it advances southward round the 
head of this valley. It forms, in other words, a bow or curve, 
of which a straight line stretched right across the valley between 
the tomb and Bethlehem or Ephrath would be the string. The 
evidence therefore which supports the tradition amounts as nearly 
as possible to a demonstration. Here, one cannot doubt, it was 
that Bachel died and was buried. Nor can one help feeling, while 
standing beside her grave, that there is something singularly 
suggestive in the affecting occurrence of which this spot was the 
scene. The birth “ over against Ephrath ” would seem to have 
foreshadowed that other birth which many long centuries after 
took place at Ephrath itself There, too, one was born who com- 
bined in himself, and that most emphatically, both of the names 
that were given to Baohers son. The Son of Mary was in a 
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pre-eminent sense the Son of His mother’s sorrow, for "a sword 
pierced through her own heart ” as she stood at the foot of Eds 
cross. And yet in a sense still more pre-eminent, He was the 
Son of His Father’s right hand.” 

The view westwards from the neighbourhood of this tomb 
is very pleasing. In that direction the ground slopes rapidly 
down to the Wady- Ahmed, from the farther side of which rises 
a broad hill, thickly clad with olive groves; and half-way up the 
face of which api)ears Beit- Jala, where the country residence of 
the Latin Patriarch of J erusalem, a large and massive convent- 
like edifice, towers majestically above all the other buildings of 
the place. This Beit- J ala is now generally, and on good grounds, 
regarded as the Zelzah of Scripture, at which Saul found the 
asses of his father Kish that had gone astray. Beit- Jala is not 
only “ by ” or near ‘‘ Bachel’s sepulchre,” as Scripture says that 
Zelzah was, but the names Jala and Zelzah have a close affinity if 
not a radical identity. 

But Bethlehem is in sight, and we must linger no more by 
the way. In approaching it, and after rounding the head of 
the valley already spoken of as lying on the left or east side of 
our route, the road runs along the head of those beautifully 
terraced gardens which occupy the upper end of the valley, and 
which lend so much life and beauty to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Bethlehem. These gardens are full of vines, olives, and 
pomegranates, all carefully cultivated. They are watered from 
the conduit of the pools of Solomon, as it passes along the upper 
extremity of the valley on its way to Jerusalem; and hence the 
delightful freshness and ^dgour of the vegetation these gardens ex- 
hibit. Bethlehem itself is much better built than the ordinary 
towns of modern Palestine — a circumstance no doubt due to the 
fact of its being inhabited all but exclusively by Christians, 
members of the Greek, Latin, and Armenian churches. Its 
population amounts to about 2000. As might be supposed, we 
rode on straight to the celebrated Church of the Nativity, built, 
according to tradition, over the immediate birth-place of our 
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Lord. The town may be described as sloping away eastwards 
along the face of the yellowish limestone cliflfs that overhang 
the south side of the terraced valley. The Church of the Nati- 
vity stands at the eastern or lower extremity of the town, en 
the very margin of a precipice which drops sheer down into the 
valley beneath. The church, together with the other extensive 
ecclesiastical buildings connected with it, have the massive and 
solid look of a fortress — a character indeed which, in so unsettled 
a country, they must no doubt have often sustained. Having 
rung the bell at the only door which gives access to the church 
from without, a small wicket was opened by a monk of the Greek 
Church, who led us at once into the interior. The nave into 
which the door admitted us, being the common property of the 
Greeks, Latins, and Armenians, lias been allowed to go into 
complete disrepair. The rival sects cannot agree as to what 
each should pay for its renovation ; and as in the case of the 
same part of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, it 
is left to the natural process of decay. . Its ancient mosaics, dimly 
seen in broken patches upon the wall, and the beams of cedar 
from Lebanon, which still support the roof, are all that now re- 
main to indicate the grandeur of a church once blazing with 
gold and marble, in which Baldwin was crowned, and which 
received its latest repairs from our own Edward lY.”* It was 
the work of Helena, the mother of Constantine. It is truly 
pitiable and humbling to find churches calling themselves Chris- 
tian, thus quarrelling around the cradle of their common faith. 
This, indeed, is only one of the many similarly shameful spec- 
tacles which the so-called “holy places” of Palestine exhibit in 
the hands of sectarian bigotry and monkish superstition. 

Things are in a better state in the choir and transepts, where 
each of the churches has had its own particular place and por- 
tion assigned to it. Here, as in J erusalem, the Greeks have got 
the lion’s share — a matter of evident pride and self-importance 
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to tlie very shabby, unintellectual looking Frate who played the 
part of our guide. The poor creature had evidently no other or 
higher thought in his mind than to make us comprehend, if he 
could, how much more distinguished was the position occupied 
in the church by his own fraternity than that of the Latins. As 
for the Armenians, they were too inconsiderable apparently to 
merit his notice at all. 

After we had seen whatever was deemed worth looking at 
aboveground, he led us down, with lighted tapers in our hands, 
to the subterranean grotto or cave, where we are asked to 
believe that the Saviour of the world was born. Here, in a 
small recess — on the east side of the cave of course — there are 
two altai's ; the one on the floor of the cave, and the other form- 
ing a kind of shelf immediately above it ; the one being the 
property of the Greeks, and the other of the Latins. That 
which occupies the floor of the recess has a silver star let into 
the centre of it, and around it, in letters apparently of gold, is 
this simple but sublime inscription — ^^Hic de Virgine Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est^ Another smaller recess opposite is 
pointed out as that in which stood the manger wherein the 
Savioim was laid. To accept the story is impossible. This 
could not have been the place which holy Scripture describes. 
Unable to find accommodation in the khan, or inn, thronged 
as it was by the multitudes whom the fiscal decree of Augustus 
Cfesar had gathered into their ancestral town of Bethlehem, the 
humble mother of our Lord had to seek a place of retirement, 
in the hour of her pangs, in an adjoining stable. Down that 
narrow stair, cut through the solid rock, and into this narrow 
cave, cattle could never, have been led. No! not here was the 
scene of that ineffable mystery of which the angels spake unto 
the shepherds when they said — “Unto you is born this day, in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” It was 
the fact that was memorable, not the mere spot of earth on whidi 
it occurred. Absorbed in adoring wonder of the fact itself, the 
men who were chosen to publish it to all the world, and who 
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alone could have told us with infallible certainty where exactly 
it took place, have been at no pains to enable us to id entify it. 
As in the case of the precise locality of the cross and the tomb 
of our Lord, the sacred writers have left us no clue to guide ns 
to the precise locality of his birth. It was not a religion of 
holy places, but of holy principles, they were commissioned to 
introduce. Enough that we know this — that He who was in 
the form of God, and who thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, took upon Him the form of a servant, and was found 
in fashion as a man : and that He came into the world to save 
sinners, even the chief 

With a feeling of much greater confidence as to the identity 
of the place, we examined in an adjoining cave the cell of the 
famous Latin father, Jerome, the presbyter of Antioch, who, 
after his manifold wanderings from the Lhine to the Jordan, 
spent here the last five-and-thirty years of his life. In this 
hole in the rock, doubtless, it was that he executed his elabo- 
rate revisal and translation of the Onomasticon of Eusebius, the 
father of ecclesiastical history — a treatise which forms the 
ground-work of the post-scriptural history and traditions of 
Palestine. 

From the church we proceeded to the mission school at the 
opposite or upper end of the little town. It is under the over- 
sight of Mr. Sandretzky. There were about twenty young 
persons present, who seemed to have made tolerable progress in 
the more elementary branches of education. As we left the 
school we were surrounded by numbers of the people offering 
for sale the little trifles in which they chiefly trade — rude 
intaglios in mother-of-pearl from the Ped Sea, and represent- 
ing Christ, the Virgin, the apostles, &c., together with cruci- 
fixes, rosaries, and such like, made of the wood of the olive, or 
out out of the agates and bituminous limestone rocks found in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. These articles sufficiently 
illustrate the kind of Christianity which, under the influence of 
the churches already so often named, lingers around the birth- 
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place of the Divine founder of our holy faith. From the very 
spot where the traffickers in these emblems of a religion of life- 
less ritualistic forms were grouped around us, we were looking 
down on those fields immediately to the east of Bethlehem — 
fields clothed at that moment in the brightest green — where a 
not improbable tradition tells that the shepherds were keeping 
watch over their flocks by night, when the vision of angels 
appeared, to announce the advent of Him who taught that God 
is a spirit, and that they who worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. The fields in question lie, so to speak, 
in the lap of the surrounding hills, forming a little limited space 
bright with verdure in the midst of surrounding desolation. 
The scene was suggestive. It reminded one of the moral loveli- 
ness, the infinite goodness, and beauty of Christ himself, sur- 
rounded by a world lying in wickedness. Far away, across the 
wild rocky wilderness of J udah that lay beyond these sweet and 
smiling fields, the eye rested on the mountains of Moab, rising 
up on the farther side of the wilderness like a huge rugged wall 
above the deep abyss, whose depths are filled by the Dead Sea, 
They bounded the view in that direction at a distance, from 
where we stood, of perhaps five-and-twenty miles. It was from 
that mountain country of Moab Naomi came back, followed by 
the loving and God-fearing Euth, when she returned to this 
very Bethlehem to find a home once more in the land of her 
fathers. In these fields below the town, now waving with the 
yet unripe barley — for it was still green in this hill country of 
Judah — Buth went forth to glean; and there she first met her 
new kinsman, Boaz, through her subsequent union with whom 
she was brought into the honoured line of the ancestry of our 
Lord. It was on these ancient and hallowed associations of the 
place, and not on anything connected with its present condition, 
we loved to linger; and speaking of the touching memories 
which the sight of it so vividly recalls, who can forget that 
Bethlehem was the native home of that shepherd-king who was 
among the most illustrious of the types of the spiritual King of 
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Israel? Among these hills the youthful sou of Jesse tended 
those *'few sheep,” whom his jealous brethren unjustly accused 
him of forsaking. A little way beyond the upper end of the 
present town, the remains still exist of ‘^David’s Well.” Tt 
is a large cistern or reservoir, and not strictly a well. Dr. 
Robinson was disposed to regard this fact as adverse to the 
theory of its being really the place of which David spoke when, 
hiding in his hold in one of the fastnesses among the neighbour- 
ing hills, he said — “ O that one would give me to drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem, that is at the gate.” But as 
Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, one of the greatest of living Oriental 
scholars, remarks, the word used to express it in the original 
Hebrew is not that which signifies a fountain, or living spring, 
but that which means a pit or cistern. The locality quite ac- 
cords with the Scripture narrative. The upper or northern gate 
of the ancient town could hardly fail to have been near it. The 
Scripture anecdote which tells how promptly David’s wish — not 
only without his command, but without his knowledge — was 
obeyed, throws a most interesting light on his character. It 
beautifully illustrates, on the one hand, those attractive personal 
qualities which inspired his attendants with that enthusiastic 
devotedness that made them esteem it a privilege to risk their 
lives to please him. It brings out, on the other, not less im- 
pressively, his deep unselfish piety. The three mighty men 
brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew water out 
of the well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, and took it, and 
brought it to David : nevertheless he would not drink thereof, 
but poured it out unto the Lord. And he said. Be it far from 
me, 0 Lord, that I should do this : is not this the blood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their lives? therefore he would 
not drink it” (2 Sam. xxiii. 16, 17). Such a view as this 
beautiful story gives us of the heroic and yet gentle son of 
Jesse, helps us to understand how he should have “ bowed the 
heart of all the men of Judah, even as the heart of one man” 
(2 Sam. xix. 14), 
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On leaving Bethlehem, we took the shortest course to the 
pools of Solomon. The road is the same that' leads to Hebron, 
which lies about eight miles beyond the pools. For about two 
miles this road continues to run along the same ridge already 
spoken of as forming the summit-level, or water-shed, between 
the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. This ridge spreads out, 
however, into a broader expanse as it advances southward from 
Bethlehem, rising up on the left to a considerable height, and, 
on the right, sloping down, at the distance of less than half a 
mile, into the Wady-Ahmed, a continuation upwards of the 
same valley, upon the farther side of which stands Beit-Jala. 
The road itself, or bridle-path — for it is nothing more — is ex- 
tremely rough. The plateau along which it proceeds is, in fact, 
little else in many places than naked rock. At best, it is an 
open stoney moor, gray and weather-worn with the tear and 
wear of ages, and where the traveller may freely use his own 
discretion in striking out a course for himself. After somewhat 
less than an hour’s slow riding, and passing over a slight ascent, 
we found ourselves descending into the upper part of a transverse 
valley, which, narrowing rapidly as it falls away eastwards, dis- 
appears, about a mile lower down, between steep and lofty hills. 
At the foot of the slope down which our road led us stands a 
large castellated Saracenic building, with an extensive court- 
yard. Though in tolerable repair, it is, like most buildings of 
the same class in Palestine, totally deserted. Not much seems 
to be known of its history. It is called Kasr-el-Burak, from the 
pools, or reservoirs, beside which it is placed. These are three 
in number, and occupy the centre of the valley, the uppermost 
being exactly abreast of the old castle or khan, and each of the 
other two being on a considerably lower level than the one pre- 
ceding it. They are truly noble and massive works. The length 
of the pools respectively, beginning with the one farthest up 
the valley, is 582, 423, and 380 feet, thus making a total length 
of 1385 feet, or upwards of a quarter of a mile. The depth of 
the first pool, at the lower or east end, is 50 feet; of the secondly 
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39 feet ; and of the third, 25 feet. The medium width of the 
pools is rather more than 200 feet. These figures will sufldce to 
show how large a body of water these reservoirs are capable of 
containing. They are supplied from the neighbouring hills by- 
runnels of water carried underground from a very great distance 
— almost all the way, as we were told, from Hebron. This point, 
however, does not seem to have been very thoroughly investi- 
gated. The main fountain from which the pools are immediately 
fed, is situated at a short distance from the north-western angle 
of the upper pool. This fountain is a large and regularly vaulted 
subterranean chamber, nearly fifty feet long, and half as broad, 
into which, at four different points, the waters gathered from the 
surrounding country well up, and from which they are conducted 
by a passage underground onwards to the pools. Maundrell, 
one of the most pains-taking and accurate of our older travellers 
in Palestine, minutely describes this fountain ; the entrance to 
which is still, as he found it, by a narrow hole like the mouth 
of a small well, and which is shut in with a large stone. Dr. 
Barclay, who, a few years ago, carefully examined the fountain, 
and who in his late work has minutely described its structure 
and masonry, concurs with Maundrell in regarding it as very 
ancient, and as being, in all probability, the work of Solomon. 
Dr. Barclay, indeed, is of opinion that this copious and peren- 
nial stream, so curiously hidden — itself unseen, and yet the 
source of such perpetual blessing, — is the very original from 
which Solomon drew, in the song of songs, that beautiful idea 
which represents the church, the spouse of the heavenly Bride- 
groom, as a spring shut up — a fountain sealed.” 

The bed or bottom of the pools is the native rock. The side 
walls are built with regularly squared stones of great size, and 
in a style of masonry that bespeaks a high antiquity. The sides 
and bottom of the pools have been carefully coated with a strong 
cement. The powerful stream that issues from the sealed foun- 
tain is not all discharged into the upper pool. About one-half 
of its waters is let off through a lateral passage, into an open 
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both the middle and lower pools are partially supplied, the sur- 
plus water falling finally into the main conduit which issues from 
the eastern extremity of the lowest pool, and which is continued 
onwards along the hill sides by Bethlehem to Jerusalem, Be- 
neath the last and lowest pool is that other vaulted chamber, 
alluded to in an earlier part of this chapter, as having been ex- 
plored by Dr. Barclay, and as exhibiting a perfect specimen of 
a regular stone arch belonging to the time of Solomon’s reign. 

Immediately beyond these pools, the deep, narrow, and wind* 
ing valley into which they lead rapidly down, presents a scene 
which, even at the present day, is one of singular sweetness and 
beauty. It is the Wady-Drtas, a term which is an evident 
corruption of hortus, or the garden ; and is the locality which 
tradition has assigned to what may be called the ‘^botanic 
gardens ” of Solomon, It is hardly possible, indeed, to examine 
this interesting neighbourhood, without having the conviction 
carried home to one’s mind, that here is the very place to which 
these words of that great king refer — I made me gardens and 
orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kind of fruits; I 
made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood that 
bringeth forth trees ” (Eccles. ii. 5, 6). 

Josephus says: There was a certain place, about fifty furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem, which is called Etham : ver}’' pleasant it 
is in fine gardens, and abounding in rivulets of water. Thither 
did he (Solomon) use to go out in the morning, sitting on high 
(in his chariot),” When one thinks of that gorgeous chariot, 
with its fiery steeds powdered with gold dust, and blazing like 
the flaming coursers — the Aethon and Phlegon, the Eous and 
Pyroeis that were yoked to the car of Phcebus-Apollo — one 
might have l>een puzzled to comprehend how the royal chario- 
teer contrived to make his way over these rugged hills, had not 
the J ewish historian also told us that “ Solomon did not neglect 
the care of the ways, but laid a causeway of black stone along 
the roads that led to Jerusalem, which was the royal city, both 
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to render them easy to travellers, and to manifest the riches and 
grandeur of his government.”* In the state of these roads at 
the present day, the exploit would be nearly as perilous as that 
of the reckless youth who undertook to drive the horses of the 
sim along the face of the sky. 

The lower end of the Wady-Urtas is not a great deal more 
than fifty furlongs from Jerusalem ; and there is certainly no 
other place within a similar distance of the royal city that seems 
to possess the same fitness, as to soil and situation, and the abun- 
dant supply of water, for the indulging of those horticultural 
tastes by which Solomon was distinguished. The Wady-Urtas 
is a garden stiJl. It is in the hands of a Christian Jew, Mr. 
Meshullam, who resides in it, and who has nearly the wliole of 
it in a high state of cultivation. After spending some hours at 
the pools, we descended into the deep and narrow valley to visit 
him, and were most kindly received and entertained under his 
hospitable roof. The fertility of this sequestered valley may be 
judged of by the fact, of which our. host informed us, that it 
yields five successive crops in the year. It is quite a common 
thing with him to raise, within the twelve months, on the same 
field, such a rotation of crops as the following : — French beans, 
egg plant, Indian corn, potatoes, and lastly, a green crop, such 
as cabbage, cauliflower, or turnip. The secret of this extraordi- 
nary productiveness lies in the combination, which the Wady- 
Urt^ enjoys, of a deep, inexhaustible soil, washed down in the 
long lapse of ages from the steep hills at the base of which the 
valley lies, along with abundance of water and intense heat. It 
is, in fact, a natural hotbed of the most perfect kind. Shut in 
by no artificial walls, but by the shelving rock-faces of the ever- 
lasting hills, one cannot look up from the midst of its fragrant 
fields, and fruits, and flowers, upon the bald and burning heights 
that hem it in on every side, without feeling how readily it 
might suggest to the poetic mind of Solomon the fine thought 


* Antiquities, book viii. chap. viL § 4. 
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to which he gives utterance when, expatiating on the character- 
istic qualities of the church of God, he says — A garden inclosed 
is my sister, my spouse” (Song iv. 12). 

Reference has been already and frequently made to the con- 
duit by which water is conveyed from the pools of Solomon to 
the Holy City. This conduit is carried, on the level of the 
lowest pool, the one from which it issues, along the face of the 
hill that overhangs the north side of the Wady-Urtas. There 
is a path innning by the side of it nearly all the way to Beth- 
lehem. By this path we returned, in order to trace the course 
of the conduit. Near the pools the water flows in tubes or pipes 
of baked clay, built round and covered over with stones. Far- 
ther on it flows in a small canal of mason-work, coated inside 
with cement. The conduit, as it proceeds towards J erusalem, 
does not always follow a uniform level, but rises and falls in many 
places with the varying surface of the ground; thereby showing 
conclusively that the hydrostatic law, according to which water 
rises to the height of its source, must have been known to those 
by whom this ancient work was planned. 

The fact that the conduit terminates within the temple area, — 
as on another occasion I had an opportunity of satisfying myself 
that it did, by tracing it round the western slopes of Zion, and 
onwards to the very point at which it disappears beneath the 
wall, quite near to the Haram, — affords all but conclusive evidence 
that its construction dates as far back as the times of the Hebrew 
monarchy. Subsequently to the final destruction of the temple 
and dispersion of the Jews, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that so expensive and elaborate a contrivance should have been 
adopted to bring so great a quantity of water to that paHicular 
place. The peculiar nature of the temple services demanded a 
vast and constant supply of water, as is sufficiently indicated by 
the existence beneath the temple courts of the enormous under- 
ground tank or cistern, of a circular form, 750 feet in circumfer^ 
ence, recently explored by Dr. Barclay, and figured in his late 
elaborate work. But after the times of Judaism had come to an 
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end, there could no longer be any adequate or intelligible motive 
for making such a provision. For all the ablutions connected 
with Mohammedan worship, the other sources of supply within 
the city itself must have been abundantly sufficient. 

As we rounded the eastern slope of the hill which forms the 
north side of Wady-XJrt^, the view which opened out was both 
extensive and striking. Far away to the east, on the verge of 
the horizon, was the ever-present and always impressive range 
of the mountains of Moab, one of the grandest features of the 
landscape throughout the whole hill-country of Judah. Between 
us and that distant boundary line, was spread out the great wil- 
derness of Judah, lying in its rugged sterility before us, like a 
rooky desert ploughed by thunderbolts. A few miles to the 
right of where we stood, and looking down upon that desert from 
the margin of the greener hill-country to which itself belongs, 
was the J ebel-Fureidis, that is, Paradise hill, as the Arabs call 
it, otherwise known as the Frank mountain, and now beginning 
to be recognized as the Beth-haccerem of Scripture. We got our 
first sight of it two days before, from the summit of the Mount 
of Olives. We were now greatly nearer it, and could better 
judge of its shape and height. It resembles a truncated cone, 
and rises from 300 to 400 feet above the level of the country 
around it. “O ye children of Benjamin,” said the prophet 
Jeremiah on a certain critical occasion, "gather yourselves to- 
gether to flee out of the midst of Jerusalem, and blow the trum- 
pet in Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem, for evil 
appeareth out of the north, and great destruction” (Jer. vi. 1), 
This startling summons implies, first, that Beth-haccerem lay to 
the south of Jerusalem. In that direction the people must flee 
if danger was coming on them from the north. And next, it 
implies that Beth-haccerem was a well-known and conspicuous 
height, seen on all sides from far, and fit, therefore, to be chosen 
for the lighting of a signal fir e to warn the whole country of the 
approaching peril. Both of these conditions the Frank moun- 
tain meets. It is nearly due south from Jerusalem, and a beacon 
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fire kindled on its summit would be seen east and west from 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea to the margin of the plain of Phi- 
listia, and north and south from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
to Hebron. Furthermore, by collating two or three different 
passages of Scripture, it seems to me to be capable of proof that 
Beth-haccerem was not far from Bethlehem. The second book 
of Chronicles, in enumerating the many cities of defence” that 
were built or repaired in Judah by Behoboam, arranges in one 
group Bethlehem, and Etam, and Tekoa” (xii. 6). Bethle- 
hem, therefore, was near Tekoa, and that Tekoa was near Beth- 
haccerem is manifest, not only from the fact that Jeremiah con- 
nects Tekoa’s trumpet with Beth-haccerem’s signal fire, but also 
from an incidental statement that occurs in the history of the 
reign of the good King Jehoshaphat. The armies of Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom were coming up from the south to attack Jeru- 
salem. Encouraged by the word of the Lord, the army of 
Jehoshaphat ‘‘went forth into the wilderness of Tekoa” to 
meet the approaching enemy. Having at this point set their 
forces in battle array, they moved on with a company of singers 
for their vanguard, praising and magnifying the God of Israel. 
While Judah was thus marching boldly on, the enemy, seized 
with a sudden panic, fell in their confusion upon one another, so 
that when “Judah came toward the watch-tower in the wilder^' 
neaSf they looked unto the multitude, and, behold, they were dead 
bodies fallen to the earth, and none escaped.” This watch-tower 
near Tekoa was no doubt upon Beth-haccerem, the well-known 
signal station of the hill-country of Judah. In point of fact, 
the name of Tekoa still survives in the ruins of Tekha, some of 
which are obviously of great antiquity, and which lies a little 
to the west of the Frank mountain — the very height which it is 
the aim of this argument to identify with the Beth-haccerem of 
Scripture. 

As for this remarkable height itself, it seems to have played 
many parts in its time ; a signal station among the earlier Heb- 
rews; a place of strength under the Homans, to control the hill- 
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country of Judah; a royal retreat, — at once a fortress and a 
palace of pleasure, — in the days of the luxurious Herod ; and 
finally, the scene of the latest struggles between the crescent and 
the cross. The remains of circular towers, of a large reservoir; 
of extensive walls, &c., still found upon it, together with the 
conspicuous shape and position of the hill itself, all seem con- 
clusively to point it out as the identical hill that has figured so 
largely in the history of Palestine, from the times of Jehosha- 
phat to those of the Crusades. 

Allusion has been already made to the grouping together in 
the Scripture history of “ Bethlehem, and Etam, and Tekoa.” 
In the sacred volume names are never jumbled together at 
random. The order in which they are arranged will generally 
be found to correspond accurately with their geographical re- 
lation to one another. In the passage above quoted, Etam is 
placed between Bethlehem and Tekoa. It is therefore no slight 
or trivial corroboration of the theory, according to which we 
have been identifying the Wady-Urtas with the Etam of Scrip- 
ture and the Etham of Josephus, that it is situated about mid- 
way between Bethlehem and that Tekiia, west of J ebel- 
Eureidis, which seems so evidently to be the Tekoa of Scripture. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we felt tolerably sure that we had 
been in the very gardens where Solomon often prosecuted those 
studies which enabled him to speak of all trees from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hyssop that spiingeth out of the wall.” 

There are numerous vineyards along the route by which we 
returned to Bethlehem. In passing these we were forcibly re- 
minded of the beautiful imagery of the prophet when describing 
how graciously the Lord had dealt with his ancient church and 
people. *^My wellbeloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
hill : and he fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and 
planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in the 
midst of it, and also made a winepress therein” (Isaiah v. 1, 2). 
There were the stones, partly gathered into heaps, and partly 
formed into walls to fence the vineyards; and there, also at in- 
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tervals were the little solitary towers where the watchmen of 
the vineyards lodged. In scarcely any part of Judea is it pos- 
sible to form a vineyard without first going through the very 
processes of wliich Isaiah speaks, and especially that process of 
gathering out the stones. They cumber the very ground as did the 
Canaanites the promised land. To build them into walls, so as 
to form numerous narrow lanes through the vineyards, is often 
the easiest way to dispose of them. A still more perfect speci- 
men of this peculiarity, than any we saw at Bethlehem, we sub- 
sequently met with at Ain-Yebrud on our way from Jerusalem 
to Samaria. In the neighbourhood of that place, which abounds 
in vineyards, we rode for nearly two miles, hemmed in all the 
way between long lines of walls, rudely formed of the stones 
gathered out of the adjacent vineyards, and where there was 
often hardly space for one horseman to pass another. No doubt 
it was in just such a position the angel of the Lord obstructed 
the progress of Balaam. “ For the angel of the Lord stood in 
a path of the vineyards, a wall being on this side, and a wall on 
that side. And when the ass saw the angel of the Lord, she 
thrust herself unto the wall, and crushed Balaam’s foot against 
the wall.” So unchanging are the customs of the East, that in 
riding through these paths in the vineyards” of Judea at the 
present day, one can realize, without an effort, the very sort of 
scene that witnessed Balaaiii’s memorable adventure in the 
neighbouring country of Moab, nearly 3500 years ago. 

At Bethlehem we regained the road by which we had ap- 
proached it in the morning, and from this point our course was 
over the same ground we had then traversed all the way to Jeru- 
salem. As we approached the city we struck off to the right, 
while passing along the valley of Bephaim, and rode up to the 
highest point of the Hill of Evil Counsel, which looks right over 
the narrow gorge of the valley of Hinnom to Mount Zion. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, it was here the conspirators met, in the 
country-house of Caiaphas, the high-priest, to concert their plans 
for taking away the life of J esus, on the night on which He was 
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betrayed. Another tradition, however, as already noticed, places 
the house of Caiaphas, and the scene of that memorable night’s 
proceedings, where an Armenian convent now stands, on the Hill 
of Zion. Upon the top of the height to which we ascended- 
there are numerous and extensive remains of buildings and 
walls, though not apparently of any great antiquity. On its 
eastern slope, overhanging the deep valley of the Lower Kedron, 
and immediately above the Aceldama, the burying-place bought 
with the price of the Saviour’s blood, there is a solitary tree, 
scraggy and sere, and which bears the ominous name of the tree 
of Judas. It has a wild, blasted, tempest-tossed look about it, 
that well accords with the gloomy legend which connects it 
with the traitor’s suicidal end, and of which it at least served 
to remind us. It must have been just such a lonely and ghastly 
specimen of forest life which, when seen by Kobert Hall, upon 
some desolate moor, suggested to him the idea of nature hanging 
out a signal of distress. 

As we re-entered the city, near nightfall, by the JaSa gate, 
our attention was called to the wretched hovels immediately 
outside of it, which are assigned to the lepers. It seemed like 
a remnant of the ancient law of Moses — Command the children 
of Israel that they put out of the camp every leper.” Many of 
the poor disfigured, and miserable looking creatures were hang- 
ing about their doors, ready to assail the passing traveller with a 
petition for alms. It were well if those who look upon them 
were to bear in mind that there is a far commoner and a far 
deadlier kind of leprosy of which the other, loathsome as it is, 
exhibits but an imperfect emblem; a leprosy which, unless it be 
healed, will effectually, and for ever, exclude its victims from the 
Jerusalem that is above. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre — Its traditions — Their fabulous character 
— Light thrown upon the subject by Scripture, and by topography of the 
ancient city — Dishonour done to Christianity by scenes exhibited around 
the pretended sepulchre of our Lord — Some account of these scenes, and 
of the miracle of the holy fire — Probable position of Calvary. 

There is one place in J erusalem which few who enter the city 
would like to leave it without visiting. Since the earlier part 
of the fourth century, it has been an object of the deepest rever- 
ence and most sacred interest to by far the larger proportion of 
the nominally Christian world. By that time the religion which 
began with a few peasants and fishermen of Galilee, had spread 
from the Baltic to Abyssinia, and from India to the British 
isles. The faith whose founder expired on a malefactor’s cross, 
had been embraced by the Roman empire ; and he who wore 
the crown of the Caesars had recently become the avowed disciple 
of the despised and persecuted Nazarene. 

Unhappily, however, while Christianity had been rising to 
this height of political ascendency, its primitive purity had been 
suffering a lamentable decline. The Christian church, now loaded 
with wealth and honoui's, and wielding most formidable powers, 
was fast losing its grand primitive distinction as a ‘‘kingdom 
not of this world.” Lifeless forms were rapidly usurping the 
place of great spiritual truths; and pilgrimages to the shrines 
and tombs of saints were coming to be regarded as better proofs 
of piety than taking up the cross and following Christ in a life 
of self-denying goodness and holiness. 

It was about this period that an illustrious stranger appeared 
in Jerusalem. This stranger was Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine, the first Christian Emperor of Rome. By a dream, or 
by some other mysterious impulse, she had been moved, in her 
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old age — as those who have chronicled her doings tell — to under- 
take this journey, and especially to make inquisition for the very 
spot on which the Saviour suffered, and for the cross on which 
He died. Two centuries before, as some say, one of the impe- 
rial predecessors of her son had erected over Christ’s tomb, a 
temple, if not also a statue of Venus, by way of pouring con- 
tempt upon the name and worship of our Lord. Time, however, 
and the many changes the city had meanwhile undergone, had 
so completely obliterated ever}^ trace and record of the exact 
locality, that when Helena came to seek for it, her long journey 
seemed as if it must prove to have been made altogether in vain. 
But the mother of the Roman emperor was no common pilgrim. 
It was a thing not to be thought of that the pious zeal which 
had brought her all the way to J erusalem should come to nought. 
The case was worthy of a miracle; and a miracle accordingly 
came to her aid. The same divine instinct that prompted the 
enterprise, guided her to the grand object of her search. After 
long and laborious digging amid rubbish and ruins, lo 1 at length 
a rock is laid bare. The rock is found to be pierced with three 
holes, and beside it three crosses are lying. Beyond all question 
this is Calvary; and these are the crosses of Christ and of the 
two thieves between whom He suffered. But a great difficulty 
remained. The crosses were all alike ; and how should it be 
known which was that of Jesus? Macarius, the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, was present, of course, on an occasion that was to bring 
such renown to his see. A happy thought struck him. “ Let 
the suffering victim of some hopeless disease be immediately 
brought.” According to some versions of this marvellous tale, 
it was one, not simply diseased, but dead, whose body was straight- 
way carried to the spot. The body was placed in contact first 
with one cross, then with a second, but still there was no result. 
No sooner, however, does it touch the remaining cross, than the 
disease or the death, whichever of the two it was, instantaneously 
fled. Life, or at the very least health, was restored; and the 
great fact was complete of what is known in history by the sin-* 

15 
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gularly sigaificant and suggestive name of the invenUion of the 
cross. This, it is to be presumed, is that same cross of which 
portions so numerous have been distributed among the worship- 
pers of such sacred relics, that it is confidently said to have sup- 
plied as much timber as would have sufficed to build a seventy- 
four ! 

To perpetuate the memory of this amazing discovery, and to 
guard the spot from all future profanation, a splendid basilica 
was erected over it by Helena, of which, however, no part now 
remains. Two or three times over, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre has been completely destroyed ; but still there can be 
no reasonable doubt, that the church of the present day stands 
precisely where that of Helena stood. 

It is hardly worth any one’s while to sift out the few grains 
of truth from the huge pile of chaff and dust which pious fraud 
and monkish superstition have heaped up upon the floor of this 
ancient edifice. Almost the only thing to be relied on, in the 
whole story, is the fact that the mother of Constantine did visit 
Jerusalem; and that she, or her son, or the two conjointly, did 
build a church on the pretended site of our Saviour’s sepulchre. 
The fact, already noticed in an earlier chapter, that the same 
lady fixed the scene of the ascension on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, while Scripture tells us in so many words, that it 
took place at Bethany, far down the farther side of the hill, is 
conclusive as to the amount of reliance to be placed on the tra- 
ditions of her time. 

In visiting this world-famous church, we were most kindly 
favoured with the company and guidance of Madame Gobat, and 
had, in consequence, the advantage of being preceded by the 
bishojf s tall cawass, with his long silver-headed staff of office, to 
clear the way of all interruptions to our progress. The church 
has a patched and half-ruinous look, which impairs a good deal 
the effect of such remnants of its ancient grandeur as are still to 
be traced in many parts of the building. After making our 
way through a crowd of dealers in crosses, rosaries, and such 
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like, who hang about the little court in front of the only entrance 
to the church, the first thing that attracted our notice was the 
guard of Turkish soldiers smoking their pipes immediately inside 
of the door. What are these Moslems doing here in a Christian 
church ? It is not to bar the way, or to exact any fee for ad- 
mission, for all who come are allowed to pass without question. 
To the shame and dishonour of the Christian name and faith, 
the guard is in attendance to keep order among the pilgrims 
who resort to this holy place. Few who know anything on the 
subject can be ignorant of the savage conflicts of which it is 
oftentimes the scene. During the Easter festival especially, 
when the church is crowded with thousands of pilgrims, all 
frantic with excitement, tumults and outrages are of frequent 
occurrence. Not even the wildest mixture of fun and fighting 
ever seen at Donnybrook Fair could surpass what has been 
witnessed, times without number, in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

“ Only suppose for a moment,” says one describing what he 
saw, the mighty edifice crowded to excess with fanatic pilgrims 
of all the Eastern churches, who, instead of lifting pure liands 
to God without wrath or quarrelling, are led, by the petty 
jealousies about the precedency which they should maintain in 
the order of their processions, into tumults and fightings which 
can only be quelled by the scourge and whip of the followers of 
the false prophet. Suppose, further, these thousands of devotees 
running from one extreme to the other — from the extreme of 
savage irritation to that of savage enjoyment — of mutual revel- 
lings and feastings, like Israel of old, who, when they made the 
golden calf, were eating and drinking, and rising up to play. 
Suppose troops of men, stripped half-naked to facilitate their 
actions, running, trotting, jumping, galloping to and fro, the 
breadth and length of the church ; walking on their hands with 
their feet aloft in the air ; mounting on one another’s shoulders 
- — some in a riding, some in a standing position, and by the 
slightest push are all sent to the ground in one confused heap, » 
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whicli made me fear for their safety. Suppose, further, many of 
the pilgrims dressed in fur caps, like the Polish J ews whom 
they feigned to represent, and whom the mob met with all 
manner of contempt and insult, hurrying them through the 
church as criminals who had been just condemned, amid loud 
execrations and laughter, which indicated that Israel is still a 
derision among those heathens, by whom they are still counted 
as sheep for the slaughter.”* 

It is, however, when the great miracle of the occasion has 
been accomplished that the frenzy reaches its height. And what 
is this pretended miracle? One almost trembles to name the 
horrid impiety. It is nothing less than the descent of the Holy 
Ghost in the form of fire 1 To make this hideous fraud the more 
detestable, it is enacted within the very tomb which they profess 
to regard as that in which the body of the crucified Redeemer 
lay. There, in the middle of the fioor of the vast edifice, im- 
mediately beneath the central point of the lofty dome, stands a 
sort of catafalque^ like a miniature temple, built, or at least cased, 
with white marble, and within is the pretended tomb. In this 
small chapelle ardente of the sacred edifice, lighted up with its 
massive lamps of silver and gold, the miracle is wrought. 

It is on the Saturday of the Greek Easter week that this dar- 
ing impiety is annually perpetrated. When the hour for this 
crowning event of the festival anives, processions of bishops and 
priests, arrayed in their most splendid robes, are seen advancing 
with gilded crosses uplifted, and flaunting banners displayed. 
The dense crowd closes in on all sides around them. The proces- 
sion is ere long buried in the living mass. At length the Moslem 
soldiers, by sheer force and violence, cleave a path through the 
heart of the tumultuous throng for an aged hierarch — the repre- 
sentative for the day of the Greek patriarch, and known in the 
ceremonial as the Bishop of the Fire — who is dragged rather than 
led along to the narrow door that opens into the sepulchre. The 

I * Caiman, quoted by Dr. Wilson, in Lands of the Bible, vol. ii. 
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moment he enters, the door is locked ; the tumult is hushed, 
and the excited multitude, gathered many of them from the 
far-off banks of the Don or the Vistula, await, in a state of 
feverish expectancy bordering on madness, the awful mystery 
that is now at hand. They have heard of it in their distant 
homes, from the days of their childhood. Now they are in Jeru- 
salem. Now they are in the very presence of the sepulchre, and 
with their own eyes they are about to behold this wonder of 
wonders. 

The time seems long. Murmurs of impatience begin to be 
heard. Is the sacred sign of the Divine presence to be with • 
held ! The whisper goes round that it is the presence of those 
Moslem soldiers, those followers of Mohammed, that is threaten- 
ing to rob them of the expected privilege. The whisper becomes 
a shout of rage, and they rush upon the guards and force them 
to retire. And now again the hush of deep suspense passes 
over, and stills this lately surging sea. What is that light that 
suddenly flashes through the small "round aperture in the solid 
wall of the tomb ? It is the holy fire ! The torch on which it 
burns is projected through the opening, and the lofty roof rings 
and shakes with the wild shout of exultation that rises on the 
instant from around the sepulchre, and reverberates through the 
remotest aisles. 

And now a frightful scene occurs. Mad with eagerness to 
light their torches and candles at the holy fire, the pilgrims 
struggle, as in a case of life and death, to get near the tomb. 
Those who have their station beside the coveted spot, have their 
lights snatched from them, and are themselves sometimes trodden 
down and trampled to death. Meanwhile the smoke, and stench 
and flame of the countless candles and torches to which, from 
one to another, the fire is communicated, together with the 
shrieks of pain and yells of triumph that fill the air, combine to 
produce a scene that could be likened to nothing but pande- 
monium. 

It was in the eagerness to escape from these suffocating va- 
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pours, that, about twenty years ago, a catastrophe occurred, of a 
truly appalling kind. The rush to get out into the open air was 
so sudden, and so vehement, that the Turkish soldiers in the 
vestibule were seized with the idea that the half frantic pil- 
grims had determined to destroy them, and to attack and bum 
the city. In the frenzy created by this groundless imagina- 
tion, they drove back the thronging press of pilgrims with the 
bayonet ; but these again being driven forward by the accumu- 
lating force behind, a frightful struggle ensued, in which not 
fewer than 400 persons were slain or trodden to death. 

While the Easter festival is going on, there sits in a hanging 
gallery, far up the inner circumference of the lofty dome, the 
Turkish pasha, looking down on the scenes that have been de- 
scribed ; and there, in the face of Mohammedanism is Christi- 
anity turned, by its own professing disciples, into a hissing and 
a scorn. Though the true Calvary is certainly not here, yet 
here undoubtedly Christ' is crucified afresh, and put to an open 
shame. When we contemplate this revolting spectacle in which 
so-called Christian churches would seem to have conspired to 
expose their religion to contempt in the face of its bitterest foes; 
and especially when one thinks of all this as being done in Jeru- 
salem, how terribly appropriate to this once holy city does that 
language become, that speaks of ‘‘Sodom where our Lord was 
crucified.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that at least the scandalous im- 
posture of the holy fire will not be able much longer to face the 
continually increasing abhorrence with which it is regarded. 
The Latin or Papal Church has for some time ceased to counte- 
nance it ; though one may, without any breach of charity, have 
doubts as to the perfect purity of the motives which have led to 
this I’esult. The Greek Church having a monopoly of the mir- 
acle, the Latins could more easily afford to frown upon it — 
especially when they found all Europe beginning to cry shame 
upon the disgraceful exhibition. The annual liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius at Naples, the bleeding pictures, and 
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winking Madonnas at Kome and elsewhere, all going on under 
the express sanction of the authorities of the Papal Church, may 
reasonably enough warrant any one to suspect that no higher 
motives than those of jealousy and policy have had much to de 
with their ceasing to stand up for the miracle of the holy fire. 
It is understood that, within the last few years, the Armenian 
Church also, and it is to be hoped under better influences, has 
refused to lend itself any longer to this impudent and disgusting 
deceit. That it is still, however, in apparently undiminished 
favour and honour with the Greek pilgrims is abundantly mani- 
fest. Almost every male pilgrim we met returning from the 
Easter festival, as we were coming up from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
had a long tin case slung over his shoulder, or strapped across 
his saddle bow, and containing, as we were informed, candles 
that had been lighted at the holy fire. 

When describing, in a former chapter, the general appearance 
of Jerusalem as seen from the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
allusion was made to the surprise a stranger must feel at finding 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, not in the outskirts, but in 
the very centre of the city. There is no intelligent or self- 
consistent theory of the topography of the Jerusalem of our 
Lord’s times, that can possibly be reconciled with the suj^posi- 
tion of Calvary and the garden in which Christ was buried 
having been in that place where the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre stands. The utter worthlessness of the old tradition upon 
the subject has been already noticed. That, however, is only 
negative evidence. There is positive proof that the real locality 
could not have been there. 

Scripture is explicit on the point that Christ was crucified 
without the gate” — not far oflT, but still at some limited dis- 
tance from the city. The garden which contained Joseph of 
Arimathea’s tomb was ‘‘nigh at hand” to Calvary; and of 
course it also was beyond^the limits of the city. The simple 
question, therefore, is, — Was the site of the present Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre within or without the bounds of the ancient 
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city? The ancient city had ultimately three walls: the^r^^ 
inclosing Zion, or the City of David, which was the oldest of 
all; the second^ which dates further back than the reign ot 
Hezekiah, and which extended from the gate of Gennaath, ad- 
jacent to the tower of Hippicus, onwards to the tower of Antonia, 
at the north-western extremity of the temple; and the third, 
which also beginning at Hippicus, swept round the open plateau 
that lies on the north-western side of the present city. 

Now, it is true, that this third and latest wall, the work of 
Agrippa, was not built till about twelve years after the cruci- 
fixion, and, therefore, that the large additional space which it 
inclosed was not, at the date of that ever-memorable event, in 
the strict and technical sense of the expression, within the city. 
At the same time, it was undeniably at that date, and for long 
before it, to all practical intents and purposes, part of the city. 
It was solely for its defence and protection, as being a part of 
the city, that the third wall was built. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to dispute the fact that, at least the entire extent of this 
large and important suburb lay between the sight of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the open country at the time of our 
Lord s death. This single circumstance might, of itself, suffice 
to set aside the tradition on which the claims of that site are 
founded. But the argument against these claims is strong 
enough to be able to dispense with even this consideration, 
mpartial and weighty as it is. It can be proved that the site 
in question is within the limits, not merely of the third, but of 
the second wall, and that it must, therefore, in the most rigid 
and absolute sense of the words, have been, at the time of the 
cruefixion, within the city. The second wall, as already noticed, 
began at the gate of Gennaath, and ended at the tower of An- 
tonia ; and if this wall had run in a straight line between these 
two points, the site in question would no doubt have been left 
outside of it. But the wall did not run in a straight line. To 
this conclusion we should be forced to come, even had we no 
other evidence to guide us than what is supplied by the lie of 
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the ground, and by the known size and form of the part 
of the city which the second wall inclosed. But we have evi- 
dence of a still more direct and decisive kind. Josephus ex- 
pressly describes the wall as making a large curve. Moreover, 
in his account of the siege of the city by Titus, he alludes to this 
second wall in terms which it is impossible to explain, except on 
the supposition of its having run first in a northerly direction, 
from Hippicus to near the present Damascus gate, and then, 
after bending thereabouts, having swept along the south-western 
side of the hollow which still traverses the city at this point, 
and which, with Yan de Yelde and others, I am disposed to re- 
gard as the upper part, and the true continuation, of the valley 
of the Tyropceon. To this day there are massive remains near 
the Damascus gate, evidently belonging to an ancient city wall, 
and that correspond entirely, in respect of their position, with 
the view now given of the course the second wall followed. Ac- 
cording to this view, which the nature of the ground, the testi- 
mony of Josephus, and these existing remains, combine to sup- 
port, the second wall must of necessity have passed considerably 
to the east of the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
that site must, accordingly, have lain entirely within the city. 
It may therefore be regarded with perfect confidence as a thing 
demonstrated, that it was not there our Lord was either cruci- 
fied or buried. And who does not feel that there is positive 
relief and comfort in this thought ? It is painful enough that 
the spectacle above described should be exhibited anywhere; but 
it would be far more painful still, if one could believe that such 
shameful outrages upon common decency, humanity, and truth, 
were actually desecrating the very spot on which was consum- 
mated the redemption of the world. 

As regards the real scene of the Saviour s death and burial 
nothing certain is, or perhaps can be, known. The tower and 
palace of Antonia would seem to have been the ordinary, if not 
also the official residence, when he was present in Jerusalem, of 
the Homan governor ; and here, no doubt, our Lord was con- 
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demned. In the course of the ever-memorable day of His trial 
He had been sent unto Herod, whose palace, as Josephus tells 
us, adjoined to Hippicus, and was consequently on the west side, 
as Antonia, the residence of Pilate, was near the east side of 
the city. Twice, therefore, must Jesus have traversed the city 
before His sentence was pronounced. It seems unlikely that 
He would be conducted tlirougli it a third time after He had 
been actually condemned. Considering the intense excitement 
that prevailed among the people, the fear which the Jewish 
rulers evidently had of a rescue, and the extreme care which 
the Roman authorities were accustomed to exercise to guard 
against public tumults, it seems natural to conclude that He 
would be led forth to execution by the way that should soonest 
bring him outside the walls. To have conducted Him to where 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands would not in- 
deed have required them to go far — for it is not more than 400 
yards distant from the site of the tower of Antonia — but, at the 
same time, it would have been to take Him through the most 
crowded part of the city, and to have put Him to death in the 
very heart of the population. 

How much better does it accord, both with the facts of Scripture 
history and with all the natural probabilities of the case, to suppose 
that Calvary lay in the upper part of the valley of the Kedron, 
outside, but not far removed from the city’s north-eastern wall. 
To reach this place it would not be necessary to cross the city at 
all. The outworks of Antonia must have reached almost, if not 
altogether, to the present St. Stephen’s gate. Here the proces- 
sion would emerge almost at once from the narrow and crowded 
streets into the open country. Above this point the valley of 
the Kedron gradually widens out, while its sides become much 
less steep. The broad terraces of the shelving limestone which 
occupy this part of the valley on the side next the city seem 
equally suited for gardens and for tombs. There are many 
tombs cut out of the rock remaining there still ; and the nume* 
rous olive trees growing beside them sufficiently show that there 
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is there, even yet, abundance of garden ground. From the walls 
of the adjacent city on the west, and from the confronting slopes 
of the Mount of Olives on the east, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands might look on and see this great sight — the bush burning 
and yet not consumed! No! not consumed; for from the ashes 
of that fire came forth the Resurrection and the Life ! 

But now that we have disposed of the tradition, let us at 
length enter the church. We are in no danger, after what has 
been told, of looking with any other than very matter-of-fact 
eyes, either at the building or at anything it contains. Not, 
indeed, that I intend minutely to describe what is familiar to 
every reader of works on Palestine; and what, moreover, with- 
out a plan of the edifice, would be in great measure unintelli- 
gible. The place is, in fact, a tangled maze, from which, on 
emerging into the open air, hardly anything very precise or 
definite remains in ordinary memories beyond a confused im- 
pression of winding stairs and dark passages, of ascents and 
descents, of low-browed vaiilts and gl<5omy recesses, with a great 
rotunda and a Greek church in the middle of them, and which 
this complicated network of lesser chambers, and chapels, and 
shrines, and tombs, somehow or other surrounds. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre may, in fact, be not un- 
fairly represented as a sort of museum of sacred places, where 
priestcraft has contrived to bring together a collection that 
would be wonderful, if it were not nearly all a lie. Here, as 
they tell us, we have not only Calvary where our Lord was 
crucified and the tomb to which His sacred body ■was consigned, 
the pillar to which he was bound while His enemies scourged 
Him and the stone on which He sat while they, in impious 
and cruel mockery, arrayed Him in the crown of thorns; but 
besides all these, there is here the tomb in which Joseph of 
Arimathea was buried, and that of Nicodemus; the tomb of 
Melchizedec, and the tomb of our great first parent, Adam, 
himself. We have here, moreover, in the nave of the building, 
which forms the Greek church, a circular slab of marble let into 
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the floor, and marking the exact centre of the earth! The 
Saviour himself, according to the tradition, pointed out the spot 
with His own finger, thereby fulfilling the words of the ancient 
prophecy — For God is my king of old, making salvation in 
the midst of tlie earth ! ” It is not easy, nor is it even desirable, 
to read or to hear such things without experiencing a strong 
feeling of mingled indignation and disgust. 

Among the few real and true things which the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre contains, are the tombs of the chivalrous God- 
frey de Bouillon, the first of the Crusaders who became king of 
J erusalera, and of his brother Baldwin, who succeeded him in that 
illustrious but perilous throne. The monuments, however, which 
had been erected over the ashes of these great champions of the 
Latin Church, after suffering, long centuries ago, great indigni- 
ties at the hands equally of Moslems and of Greek Christians, 
were at length finally destroyed in 1810. 

The Greek church is the only part of the present building 
which is in good repair. It is about 100 feet in length by 40 
in breadth. The fire which in 1808 so terribly defaced and 
ruined the whole edifice, spared the piers and arches of the cen- 
tral lantern of the nave, which still remains therefore to illustrate 
the architecture of the Crusades. The decorations of the church, 
its lamps and chandeliers, and numerous pictures, bespeak a lav- 
ish expenditure of wealth, but a lamentable lack of taste. The 
rotunda, the other principal feature of the building, is 67 feet 
in diameter, and is encircled by eighteen massive piers which 
support the clerestory and the dome which roofs in the whole. 
The rotunda, not being the exclusive property of any one of the 
rival churches, but open and accessible equally to them all, has 
been allowed to go into a state of most unsightly and scandalous 
disrepair. The dome is rent in various places, and every here 
and there the sky may be seen shining through it. Its decora- 
tions, such as they are, have the faded and tattered look of a de- 
serted theatre. 

The Holy Sepulchre itself, which, as already mentioned, oocu- 
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pies the middle of the floor, is 26 feet long by 18 broad. It is 
divided into two chambers. Entering it by a low door at the 
eastern end, the visitor finds himself in what is called the chapel 
of the angel, so named as being the pretended place where the* 
angel sat after rolling away the stone from the door of the 
tomb; and which stone, or at least a fragment of it, is there, ot 
course, to this day! Passing through this outer and larger 
chamber, the visitor is admitted by another, and still smaller 
and narrower, door into the sepulchre itself. It is a vault 7 
feet long by 6 broad, with a dome roof supported on short 
marble pillars. The shelf or couch for the reception of the 
dead occupies the whole length of the right side of the sepul- 
chre, and is elevated about 3 feet above the ground. It is now 
used as an altar, and is covered with pictures and tasteless orna- 
ments, while over it are suspended forty-two lamps of gold and 
silver, which are kept continually burning. The whole interior 
of the vault is cased with marble. If there really be native 
rock within, it is completely concealed. The confined air in 
this small apartment, loaded too as it is with the fumes of incense, 
made one glad to escape as soon as possible from a place which, 
to the mind of an enlightened Christian, can have few other 
associations than those of fraud and superstition. 

The claims of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to be regarded 
as the true site of Calvary, and of the burying-place of our Lord, 
have given rise, as is well known, to a voluminous controversy. 
Ever since the sturdy, honest, out-spoken German, Korte, about 
a century ago, ventured to dispute the previously unquestioned 
tradition, one writer after another has risen up to assail it. 
Archaeology, history, and topography have all been brought into 
the field against it, and that with such fatal effect, as to have 
left few to support it, save those whom ecclesiastical preposses- 
sions have bound over to a foregone conclusion. Among those 
who have discussed the question with adequate learning and 
candour, no one occupies a more distinguished place than Dr. 
Robinson, and these are the words in which he delivers his 
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mind regarding it: *‘In every view which I have been able to 
take of the question, both topographical and historical, whether 
on the spot or in the closet, and in spite of all my previous pre- 
possessions, I am led irresistibly to the conclusion that the Gol- 
gotha and the tomb shown in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
are not upon the real places of the crucifixion and resurrection 
of our Lord. The alleged discovery of them by the aged and 
credulous Helena, like her discovery of the cross, may not im- 
probably have been the work of a pious fraud. It would, per- 
haps, not be doing injustice to the Bishop Macarius and his 
clergy, if we regard the whole as a well-laid and successful scheme 
for restoring to Jerusalem its former consideration, and elevating 
his see to a higher degree of influence and dignity.” In every 
word of that statement, and after having studied the subject 
according to the best of my means and ability, both in books 
and in the actual localities concerned, I entirely agree. 

It is true, no doubt, as Stanley remarks, that the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre has, since the age of Constantine, ^^been 
revered by the larger part of the Christian world as the scene of 
the greatest events of the world’s history, and has itself, in time, 
become for that reason the centre of a second cycle of events, of 
incomparable less magnitude, indeed, but yet of an interest in 
the highest degree romantic.” I am altogether unable, notwith- 
standing, to contemplate the place with even that modified rever- 
ence with which he seems disposed to regard it. I willingly allow, 
indeed, that “no thoughtful man can look unmoved” on the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. But it is not reverence, in any 
sense, or to any extent, as it seems to me, which the sight is 
fitted to inspire. A place where such foul dishonour has been 
done to the Saviour’s blessed name and cause, a thoughtful 
Christian can hardly regard with any other feelings than those 
of sorrow and shame, not unmingled, perhaps, with indignation 
and abhorrence. It certainly does not tend to alter this state 
of feeling to know, as all the world does, that while selfish and 
interested ecclesiastics have, for ages, been making use of the 
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Ohurcli of the Holy Sepulchre to practise upon the ignorance 
and superstition of the multitudes who annually flock to visit it, 
secular statesmen, on the other hand, have been not less sedul- 
ously, and just as selfishly, labouring to turn it to account for 
purposes of political aggrandizement and ambition. 

So lately as the year 183G, when the Prince de Joimville made 
his appearance in Jerusalem, plans were laid to have the custody 
of the sacred places of the city transferred entii’ely from the 
Greek to the Latin Church ; in other words, to secure for France, 
the Pope’s patron, a means of influence in the East, of which, 
through the Greek Church, Russia hitherto has possessed the lion’s 
share. In consequence of the intrigues thus commenced, such re- 
presentations were shortly afterwards made by Louis Philippe’s 
government to that of the Porte, that a firman, it is confidently 
said, was actually issued, commanding the Greek patriarch at 
J erusalem to surrender the holy places into the hands of the au- 
thorities of the Papal Church. A seasonable bribe is understood 
to have procured the setting aside of 'this extraordinary decree. 
But the object aimed at was not therefore abandoned or forgotten. 
Under the present Emperor of the French it was again pressed 
so vigorously at Constantinople five or six years ago, as to have 
assisted not a little in bringing on that collision with the czar, the 
real autocrat of the Greek Church, which was ultimately fought 
out upon the bloody battle-fields of the Crimea. How shocking 
and how sad that, around the pretended tomb of Him who came 
to give light and peace to this dark and distracted world, so- 
called Christian churches and so-called Christian princes should 
be combining to take both light and peace from the earth. 

In connection with this reference to the rival sects and churches 
which are all represented in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and whose claims and contentions have so grievously disgraced 
religion, and so often set the world on fire, it may not be out of 
place to notice, in a sentence or two, their respective numbers 
in Jerusalem, and in the Holy Land at large. 

The latest authority on this subject is one that appeared when 
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this volume was about to be sent to the press. I allude to 
Murray’s truly admirable Handbook for Syria and Podestim 
well known to have been prepared by the Kev. Mr. Porter, of 
Damascus, than whom it would have been difficult to find one 
more competent to the task which he has so ably executed. 


According to his estimate, the adherents of 

The Greek Church in Jerusalem amount to ... . . 1500 

,, Latin ,, ,, .... 1200 

Armenian ,, ,, .... 280 

,, Greek Catholic ,, ,, ... ... 110 

,, smaller sects, such as the Syrian, Coptic, and Abyssinian, 150 

In all, 3240 

To these, in making up the entire population of the 
Holy City, he adds : 

Jews, ... ... ... ... ... ... 6000 

Moslems, ... .. . ... . . 4000 

Protestants, ... ... ... . . ... 100 

Total population of Jerusalem, ... 13,340 


The extent, however, to which this estimate differs from that 
of other authorities upon the point, serves only to show how 
little reliance can be placed on the statistics of the Holy Land. 
While some writers of note rate the population of J erusalem so 
low as 10,000, others carry it as liigh as 30,000. Those resi- 
dents in the city with whom I conversed upon the subject, and 
whose means of information seemed to be such as to enable them 
to form a tolerably correct opinion regarding it, generally esti- 
mated the population at 18,000 or 19,000. 

The uncertainty that prevails as to the numbers belonging to 
the several sects and churches in the Holy City, prevails not 
less as to the numbers of their adherents in the country at large. 
Mr. Porter, for example, sets down “the total number of those 
who belong to the Greek Church in Syria and Palestine at 
115,000;”* while Dr. Wilson, in his Lands of the Bible, esti- 


Handbooh, page xliii. 
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mates the Greek Church as “ numbering there a population of 
345,000 souls.” * He adds, that '' the other Christian bodies 
embrace only about 260,000 souls,” whereas Porter states that 
‘rthe other Christian sects put together amount to 326,000.”- 
The result is, that while the latter authority gives the total of 
Christians in Syiia and Palestine as 441,000, the former swells 
them up to 595,000. It will probably be safe to estimate the 
real number at somewhere about 500,000. 

*The one item in the estimate, as to which there is unhappily 
no difference of opinion, is that which refers to the very small 
number of Protestant Christians to be found in Judea. Out 
of Jerusalem itself there is scarcely one to be found. It would 
seem to have been part of the curse which the heinous national 
sin of the Jews, in rejecting and crucifying their Messiah, brought 
down upon their unhappy country, that not they themselves 
alone have been banished out of it, but pure Christianity too. 
Not otherwise, indeed, could either the greatness of their guilt 
or the terribleness of its punishment have been made sufficiently 
manifest. But it will not be always thus. Better days are 
instore for Judea. Jerusalem is still trodden “down of the 
Gentiles but “ the times of the Gentiles” shall at length “ be 
fulfilled and then shall the old wastes be built, and the deso- 
lations of many generations be repaired ; then shall God “ create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.” 

* Lands of the Bihley vol. ii. page 44S. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Preparations fora visit to the Dead Sea and the Jordan — Engage a military 
escort — Leave Jerusalem by the Jaffa gate in the afternoon — Descend 
the valley of the Kedron — Its present state compared with Ezekiel’s 
vision — An incident in the life of David illustrated — Arabs watering 
their flocks at sunset — Is this fountain the En-shemesh of Scripture? — 
The Arab tents in the valley — Arrive by moonlight at the convent of 
Mar-Saba — Rugged grandeur of the surrounding scenery — Pitch our 
tents in a deep ravine beneath the convent walls^ — Visit the convent in 
the morning — Its history — Its fortress-like size and strength — The 
useless life of its monks — Cross the Wilderness of Judah — Incidents 
on the way — Sterility of that dreary region — Approach the plain of the 
Jordan — Its appearance as seen by Lot — The contrast now — The Dead 
Sea and the desolation that reigns around it — The fords of the Jordan — 
The great events associated with that river — Jericho — The fountains of 
Elisha, &c. 

Having resolved on making an excursion to the Dead Sea, two 
of our number had an interview with Mr. Finn, the British 
consul, ujion the subject. The Arabs of the Jordan valley have 
the reputation of being troublesome to travellers ; and it tL not 
considered wise or safe to approach that lawless region without 
some suitable protection. Until very recently the protection, 
such as it was, used to be of a kind that strikingly illustrated 
the weakness of the Turkish government. The protection was 
granted, not by the Pasha of Jerusalem, but by certain allies or 
representatives of the J ordan Arabs themselves. On payment 
of a sum of money to these agents of the chiefs, whose tribes 
hover about the north-eastern boundary of the Dead Sea, a sort 
of })assport was granted, in virtue of which, if the travellers pos- 
sessing it should be robbed notwithstanding, the chiefs, whose 
faith it pledged, were bound to enforce restitution. The pay- 
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ment, in plain terms, was a sort of black-mail, in respect of 
which the Rob Roys of the Jordan undertook to come between 
the traveller and the risks of his journey. 

It would appear, however, that the Turkish authorities had at ^ 
last become ashamed of a system which so openly proclaimed 
their impotence ; and had given notice to the European consuls 
in the Holy City that to the Turkish governor alone all appli- 
cations for protection must now be made. Mr. Finn seemed to 
doubt whether travellers were as secure under the new arrange- 
ment as under the old one. The safe-conduct issued in the 
name of the Arab chiefs was seldom violated. The escort of 
Turkish soldiers now put in its place, he feared, would prove a 
less efficient guarantee. If danger should arise^ — if an attack 
should be made — he seemed much to apprehend that the valiant 
military guard would be the first to flee. There was now, how- 
ever, no alternative ; and the consul’s cawass was accordingly 
despatched to the governor to make known our purpose of visit- 
ing the Dead Sea, and to request that the necessary escort should 
be directed to follow us to the convent of Mar-Saba, on the edge 
of the wilderness of Judah, where we designed to pass the night. 
It is hardly needful to say, that for this protection we had to 
pay. The transaction, in short, amounted to the simple hiring 
of three Turkish soldiers, at the rate of about four shillings each 
per day. Besides settling for us this piece of business, the consul 
kindly procured for us a letter from the patriarch of the Greek 
church at Jerusalem to the superior of the convent of Mar-Saba, 
in order to obtain for us such civilities as the monks of the esta- 
blishment might find themselves in cii-cu instances to ofier. 

These preliminaries arranged, preparations were immediately 
made for setting forth on this exciting expedition. The horses 
previously engaged for ourselves and our baggage, were mustered 
in the narrow lane at the door of our hotel. We were about to 
make our first experiment in tent life, and many things had to 
be thought of and provided for, about which travellers in this 
part of the world have no occasion to concern themselves. At 
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last everything was complete, and in single file — an order of 
march indispensable in the narrow streets, or rather lanes and 
alleys of Jerusalem — we took our course towards the Jafia gate. 
Three ladies, and the like number of gentlemen, formed oui* 
party. It was about half-past four o’clock in the afternoon when 
we left the city. Descending the steep path into the lower part 
of the valley of Gihon, and skirting along the base of Mount 
Zion, we passed down the narrow defile of the gloomy valley of 
Hinnom, at the lower end of which we emerged into the valley 
of the Kedron. For about three miles our course lay along the 
bed of this interesting valley, in riding down which we many 
times turned round to look back on the venerable heights of 
Moriah and Mount Zion. Although the valley for a consider- 
able distance seems as if, at least, ‘‘the scent of the waters” of 
Siloam continued to reach it, causing it to exhibit a correspond- 
ing verdure and fruitfulness, these waters are far too feeble to 
form a running stream. The bed of the Kedron was altogether 
dry. Ezekiel’s vision, in its literal sense, is at present but very 
partially realized. The waters that issue from the sanctuary 
fail long, long before they have approached the wilderness, or 
penetrated to the Dead Sea. But not the less truly and faith- 
fully on that account do they reflect the very likeness of that 
state of things which the imagery of the prophet was meant to 
describe. The waters of life, the gospel of salvation, has also, 
as yet, come far short of its full and final triumphs. It has, 
indeed, abundantly proved its divine efficacy wherever it has 
appeared; but, alas! there has not been faith enough in the 
church to keep it steadily flowing on. As yet, the vast spiritual 
wildernesses of Asia and Africa have been hardly touched by its 
quickening stream; and the Dead Sea of their foul idolatries 
and corruptions remains to be healed. 

After about an hour s riding we left the valley of the Kedron, 
and began to slant up the steep hills that overhang its eastern 
side. Below the point at which we turned out of it, the valley 
becomes a mere cleft or gorge between bare, lofty, and precipi- 
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tons rocks. As we rode along the £ace of the hill, incessantly 
and often rapidly ascending as we proceeded, we could look down 
on the yawning chasm beneath, and far away across ib into a 
wild mountainous country, where vegetation, save in the ravines' 
and hollows, seemed scarcely to exist. 

Here, too, we had an opportunity of witnessing, more than 
once, incidents of a kind that forcibly reminded us of scenes in 
the Scripture history of David, by wliich readers, ignorant of 
the country in which they happened, may have been often not 
a little perplexed. When David was hiding in the wilderness 
of Ziph, an opportunity presented itself of slaying King Saul 
as he lay asleep in the night, unconscious of any danger being 
near. Too generous to avail himself of the advantage that had 
come so unexpectedly and so temj)tingly in his way, David, 
nevertheless, resolved to show how completely his persecutor 
liad been in his power. Stealing noiselessly into Saul’s camp, 
accompanied by a single follower, and passing unobserved through 
the midst of the drowsy guards, David ‘^took the spear and the 
cruse of water from Saul’s bolster; and they gat them away, 
and no man saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked ; for they were 
all asleep” (I Sam. xxvi. 12). Having performed this daring 
exploit, he and his attendant, Abishai, ‘‘went over to the other 
side, and stood on the top of an hill afar off, a great space being 
between them.” Having got to this safe distance from his 
relentless enemy, David is represented in the sacred history as 
proceeding to address Abner, the leader of Saul’s host, and to 
taunt him with his unsoldier-like want of vigilance in leaving 
his royal master exposed to the hazard of being slain in the very 
midst of his own camp. 

What is apt to appear strange in this narrative is the fact, 
that these hostile parties should have been near enough to carry 
on the conversation which the narrative describes, and yet that 
all the while the one should have been entirely beyond the 
reach of the other. That all this, however, was both possible 
and ea^, was verified in our presence. As we were riding cau- 
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tiously along tlie face of the hill, our attention was suddenly 
arrested by the voice of a shepherd, who was evidently calling 
to some one whom we could not see, but whose answer we dis- 
tinctly heard. The dialogue went on. Another and another 
sentence was slowly and sonorously uttered by the shepherd near 
us, and as often the response was distinctly given. At length, 
guided by the sound, we descried, far up the confronting hill, 
the source of the second voice in the person of another shepherd; 
and learned from our Arab attendants that they were talking 
to each other about their flocks. Between these two men was 
the deep crevasse formed by the valley of the Kedron, walled in 
by lofty precipices, which no human foot could scale. It would 
probably have taken a full hour for one, even as fleet and as 
strong-winded as an Asahel, to pass from the standing-place of 
the one speaker to that of the other; and yet they were ex- 
changing words with j^erfect ease. The mystery of the dramatic 
scene in the wilderness of Ziph was at an end; and we were 
reminded at the same time of an important truth, that in deal- 
ing with the sacred Scriptures, ignorance often makes dijfficulties 
which a larger knowledge and a deeper intelligence would at 
once remove. As we moved along the hill -face, dialogues of the 
same kind once and again attracted our notice, showing plainly 
that these trans-valline colloquies are of common occurrence. 
The facility of hearing was no doubt increased by the extreme 
stillness of the air, and by the voice being at once confined and 
thrown back by the steep sides of the hills. 

It is diflicult for those who have not travelled through these 
mountains to realize the feeling of utter loneliness which they 
produce. Even in the remotest and least frequented districts 
of our own Scottish Highlands, there is usually some human 
habitation to be seen. As the evening is closing in, the eye 
catcljes the blue smoke curling up from the bottom of the glen, 
where the solitary farm-house is nestling in some grassy sheltered 
nook, with its little clump of trees around it; or the distant 
bark of the shepherd’s dog betrays the lonely ^^shieling” from 
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whioh the sound proceeds, far up the mountain side. In the 
highest and most inaccessible of the Alpine valleys — on the verge 
of the glaciers that give birth to the Ticino, the Aar, or the 
Rhone, the rustic wooden chalet^ hanging on the edge of its plat- 
of verdure on the very brow of some stupendous precipice, tells 
the adventurous traveller that he is still among the abodes of 
living men. Not so among these mountains of Judah. Wide 
as was the range of view which they often afforded us as we 
rode along, no trace of a human dwelling, even in the remotest 
distance, could be descried. 

In no part, indeed, of Syria, is such a thing as a separate 
habitation to be seen; the country is too insecure, the people 
too lawless, for any man to venture to dwell alone. When we 
see our own cottages and country-houses scattered, one here and 
another there, over the face of the land as taste or convenience 
may dictate, without a thought on the part of their occupants 
of seeking or requiring protection from any one, it seldom occurs 
to us to consider what a testimony this state of things bears as 
to the moral and social condition of our people. We forget 
oftentimes to recognize in that simple and familiar fact, a conclu- 
sive proof of the predominance, in our highly-favoured country, 
of law and order, and mutual confidence. It is the total absence 
of these safeguards of society that compels the inhabitants of 
Syria to cluster together, each little tribe grouped into their own 
village, usually perched on some hill top, or other elevated posi- 
tion, from which they can keep a good look out on the country 
round. When they leave their village in the morning to lead 
out their flocks to the distant pastures, or to cultivate their little 
patches of lentils, or millet, or barley, every man is armed. As 
night comes on, the flocks are all brought back to the village 
again ; the shepherd, with his long gun over his shoulder, going 
before them, and uttering, from time to time, especially when 
any of his sheep or goats are threatening to stray or linger 
behind, a peculiar cry, which is said to have come down from 
the remotest ages of pastoral life. The sight which, in our 
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jdurneyB through the land, we had often occasion to witness, 
never failed forcibly to remind us of our Saviour’s beautiful 
description of the shepherd — “ When he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him : for they 
know his voice. And a stranger will they not follow, but will 
flee from him: for they know not the voice of strangers” (John 
X. 4, 5). 

In the mountain district we were at this time traversing, 
however, there was not even a village to be seen. A few shep- 
herds we did meet with, but no vestige of any human dwelling- 
place. Far as the eye could range, the country seemed to be a 
perfect solitude, the hills rocky and bare, without a tree or bush 
to cover their naked sides. We were now, in fact, on the verge 
of that vast region, stretching away southwards to Arabia, and 
eastwards across the Jordan into the land of the ancient Moab- 
ites and Ammonites, where tent life still reigns unbroken as in 
the ancient patriarchal ages. The path we were pursuing led us 
gradually over the hill, along the western face of which we had 
been previously proceeding, and brought us down on the farther 
side of it into the valley of the Kedron, or Wady-en-Nar, as the 
natives call it, again. By crossing the hill we had cut off a con- 
siderable angle which the valley makes in rounding it ; and had, 
at the same time, escaped the difficulties we must have encoun- 
tered had we held on by the valley, from the extreme rugged- 
ness of its bed in the narrow gorge through which it runs for a 
considerable part of the way. The Kedron valley, after running 
thus far in a direction nearly due south from J erusalem, now 
bends away to the south-east, and continues this course till it 
reaches the Dead Sea. 

At a short distance below the point where we re-entered the 
valley, we found ourselves opposite to a fine well or fountain, at 
which the Arabs were watering their flocks. Some were rais- 
ing the water from the well, and others pouring it into the ad- 
jacent troughs, while others still were leading forward the sheep 
and the goats to drink. There was something very pleasing 
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about the whole scene. It had about it the antique savour of 
old pastoral life. The sun had just set, but the western sky was 
still glowing with his parting rays, and the hill tops were all on 
fire with his roseate hues. The firmament overhead was cloud- 
less and clear, and the crescent moon was already distinctly visi-’ 
hie, kindling up that gentler liglit that was to guide us on the 
remainder of our way. We crossed the dry bod of the Kedron, 
and approached the fountain to enjoy a nearer view of this truly 
Oriental picture. The bleating of the flocks, the barking of the 
dogs, the merry laugh of the children frolicking around, the 
women filling their pitchers at the well and bearing them away 
on their heads to the tents of the tribe about a mile farther 
down the valley, carried one’s thoughts away back to that 
Scripture scene, so full of simplicity and beauty, where the ser- 
vant of Abraham made his camels to kneel down “by a well of 
water at the time of the evening, even at the time that women 
go out to draw water;” and where he prayed the Lord to speed 
his errand in finding a wife for his master’s son. 

Some have thought that this fountain may be the En-shemesh 
specified in the book of Joshua (Jo.sh. xv. 7) as one of the marks 
of the north bolder of the tribe of Judah. Others, however, 
think they have found the En-shemesh of Judah’s north border 
on the way from Jericho to Jerusalem, at a short distance to the 
east of Bethany. Between these two opinions, in the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge of the ancient localities in- 
volved in the question, it is not easy to decide. Scripture de- 
scribes the northern boundary of Judah as running from the 
plain of the Jordan — from a point at a little distance beyond 
the upper end of the Dead Sea — away westwards through the 
hill-country “towards the waters of En-shemesh.” And it is 
added, “ the goings out thereof were at En-rogel.” The line by 
the fountain east of Bethany is, no doubt, the more direct course 
of the two, from the point specified in the J ordan valley to En- 
rogel. Probably, however, the straightness of the line had little 
to do with the settlement of these ancient boundaries. The 
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territories of the tribes of Israel were not laid out in parallelo- 
grams like the United States of North America. It was not 
meridians of longitude or parallels of latitude that ruled, with 
scientific accuracy, the limits of the tribal territories. A range 
of hills, a water-course, or deep valley, however winding and 
tortuous the line it described — these land-marks of nature’s own 
making were, no doubt, what Joshua chiefly looked to in divid- 
ing the land. Tried by this principle, I am dis^wsed to think 
the balance of probability is in favour of the fountain at which 
we had arrived as being the true En-shemesh. The other line 
has no natural “going out at Eii-rogel,” while this line un- 
doubtedly has. The other line could be made to reach En-rogel 
only by an artificial and arbitrary course, running across the 
hills which form the eastern wall of the Kedron valley, and 
dipping down into that valley opposite En-rogel. This line, by 
falling into the valley of the Kedron lower down at .the fountain 
we visited, would not only have a natural hollow by which to 
enter it, but its “ goings out” from this point would naturally 
and literally be at En-rogel. It would simply run up the deep 
valley or ravine of the Kedron — itself the best boundary-line 
that could be desired — till it reached the well of En-rogel, the 
point at which the boundary is described as taking a new direc- 
tion, and turning off westwards through the lateral valley “ of 
the son of Hinnom.” 

The Arabs who possess the valley we were now descending, 
and the country around it, belong to the tribe of the Subeih, 
who seem to be in the intermediate stage between the Fellahin^ 
who have settled down in villages, and the wild Bedouin, who 
still cleave to their primitive nomadic life. The Subeih have no 
houses; they dwell in tents, but they do not migrate. Their 
little encampment has long been stationary in a bend of the 
valley, beneath the shelter of an overhanging wall of rock, and 
at the base of a steep and lofty hill. The bed of the water- 
course, perfectly dry, save when temporarily filled by the winter 
torrents, runs alongside of their tents. We passed them in the 
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dusk of tke evening. The season of Ramadan had begun — the 
Lent of Mohammedanism — during which the followers of that 
creed fast every day, from two hours before sunrise till the sun 
has set. The Subeih, in consequence, were all occupied with 
their evening meal. Fires were burning cheerily in almost^ 
every tent, and the women were busy baking fresh bread, and 
boiling their not unsavoury messes of milk and Indian corn. 
The tents were chiefly made of camel’s hair, black and dingy* 
and greatly the worse of wear. The women and children, and 
a few of the men, came out to look at us as we passed, and all 
courteously returned our salutations. Their dress and appear- 
ance, and the aspect of their tents, seemed all to indicate a 
somewhat unprosperous condition. In winter their life must 
be wretched enough. Poor people! when shall Christianity 
reach them, to enrich them with its countless temporal bene- 
fits, and to elevate them with its exalted and eternal hopes? 

Our route continued along the winding bed of the deserted 
water-course — now on one side of it, now on the other — the 
night and the hills shutting in, at every step, closer and closer 
around us. The last remnants of the lingering twilight had 
disappeared, and we had nothing but the stars and a slender 
moon, not quite four days old, to guide us, when at length our 
mukharis struck away up a steep ascent on the right, or south 
side, of the valley. As we cautiou.sly followed tlietn we found 
ourselves gradually rising till we came out on the very brink of 
a tremendous chasm, going ^heer down in a precipice of 400 
feet. Feeble as the moon’s light was, we could distinctly see the 
gigantic wall of rock, springing up to a still greater height on 
the farther side of this frightful abyss. A low dry-stone wall, in 
most places only a foot or two in height, was the only defence 
between us and the gulf below. Above us towered the hill 
along the face of which the path led us. Beneath us all was 
shrouded in darkness ; for the moonlight was not strong enough 
to light the chasm more than half-way down. It is impossible 
to conceive a grander or more exciting scene. The utter loneli- 
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ness of the place — the savage wildness of the scenery — the pale 
doubtful light — the glorious starry sky roofing in the narrow de- 
file — the consciousness of being in the wilderness of J udah — the 
perilous-looking ])ath, buried in deej) shadow, along which we 
were moving, combined altogether to produce a state of feeling 
which it is difficult to describe. Both the suddenness with 
which we had come upon it, and the air of mystery and awful- 
ness which the imperfect light served to throw around it, helped 
to set fancy on fire, and to kindle it into a glow seldom experi- 
enced in our own dull, prosaic, matter-of-fact western world. 
Nor was the enjoyment the less that it was not unmiiigled with 
some slight sense of danger. A false step of one’s horse, on the 
narrow rocky and somewhat slippery path, might send the rider 
headlong into the dark dej)ths beneath. Or if the wild Arabs of 
the wilderness were to make an attack, where could they do so 
in a position that would find us more helpless than here ! 

After about half an hour’s slow and cautious riding along the 
edge of this yawning abyss, a shout from the foremost of our 
attendants made us aware that we had reached Mar-Saba. At 
first we had some difficulty in distinguishing the solid square 
‘‘keep” of the huge fortress-like edifice fiom the masses of rock 
around it. This keep, a lofty tower overlooking the main en- 
trance into the convent, is jdunted upon a plateau of projecting 
rock. From this level, the convent stretches down by a succes- 
sion of gigantic landing-places or shelves, very nearly to the 
bottom of the ravine, each shelf of rock forming a separate 
court of the convent, and leading down to another and still 
lower court beneath it, the whole being surrounded on every 
side by walls of enormous thickness, and of fifty or sixty feet in 
height. The edifice, altogether, is of vast size and strength, and 
looks much liker a huge baronial castle than a so-called religious 
house. Its site has been skilfully chosen, in a strategic point of 
view. The projecting ridge of rock on which it is built is a 
natural spur or buttress running down from the hill above, into 
the deep chasm below. This projecting ridge has the great gulf 
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of the Keclron valley on the one side and in front, while on the 
other side it is defended by a narrow cleft that cuts deep into 
the face of the hill. On three sides, therefore, it is all but un- 
approachable. Only at the upper end, where the rock on which 
it stands joins on to the hill above, could any enemy, unprovided- 
with artillery, assail it. It is said to be one of the oldest con- 
ventual establishments in the world, dating as it does from the 
fifth century of the Christian era. 

Our concern at present, however, was not to inquire into its 
past history, but to ascertain whether we wei*e to be admitted 
within its walls. Having rung the bell as soon as we reached 
the gate, a small basket was lowered from a solitary loop-hole 
about fifty feet above the level of the ground. Our letter from 
the Greek patriarch to the superior of the convent having been 
immediately placed in the basket, it was hoisted up again. While 
waiting for the answer we passed round to the farther side of the 
building, and descended, by a series of steep zig-zag paths between 
the convent wall and the edge of the smaller cleft or ravine, to a 
little level space opposite the more private entrance. The en- 
trance here was by a low massive iron door, which was at length 
opened by one of the monks. On hearing that there were ladies 
in our party, he at once informed us that admission into the 
convent for any of their sex was impossible. W ill you be so 
barbarous,” said our interpreter, “as to shut your door in the face 
of ladies, and to compel them to pass the night in this savage 
wilderness upon the hill side?” “ If it were the king s daughter 
who had come to the door,” answered the friar, “she could not 
be permitted to enter here.” 

It was the rule of the house, and we of coxirse had nothing to 
say. The consul at Jerusalem had, in fact, prepared us for such 
a reception ; but we wished to put the fathers to the proof, and 
to hear how they would meet the application. There was no 
help for it. We must bivouac outside, and we accordingly set 
to work immediately to pitch our tents. This proved to be a 
somewhat difficult task. The little level space on which our 
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tents and baggage had been laid down was paved with stones, 
and to drive tent pins into it was out of the question. Fortu- 
nately, there were loose stones in abundance lying about ; and 
by placing some of the largest of these alongside of the tents, 
and twisting the tent ropes round them, we contrived at last to 
get the tents to stand. 

The old monk brought us a plentiful supply of excellent water, 
and some wine ; but nothing was half so refreshing as the good 
tea we had brought along with us, and which -we contrived, with 
the help of our spirit lamps, to prepare for ourselves. Our mo- 
dest meal being ended, we groped our way up to a ledge of rock 
overhanging the narrow lateral ravine, on the brink of which we 
were encamped, and which protects this side of the convent. It 
was now nine o’clock. The moon had set. The shadows of the 
mountains were all around us. The massive towers and battle- 
ments of the convent rose immediately above us; their pictur- 
esque outline projected against the bright starry sky that over- 
arched the deep dell in which we sat. Beneath us our white 
tents glimmered like ghosts through the darkness at the base of 
the convent wall. Amid the solemn stillness of this singularly 
striking scene we raised our evening song of praise to Him who 
lighted up that glorious firmament, and set fast these everlast- 
ing hills. Never, perhaps, before did these words seem so full 
of meaning, or stir up within any of us so strong and deep a tide 
of feeling, as when they were rung out that night full, and clear, 
to one of our old martyr melodies, amid the savage j)recipices of 
Mar-Saba — 

*‘I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 

From whence doth come mine aid. 

My safety cometh from the Lord, 

Who heaven and earth hath made. 

Thy feet he’ll not let slide, nor wiU 
He slumber that thee keeps. 

Behold, He that keeps Israel, 

He slumbers not. nor sleeps. 
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“The Lord thee keeps, the Lord thy shade 
On thy right hand doth stay : 

The moon by night thee shall not smite, 

Nor yet the sun by day. 

“The Lord shall keep thy soul; He shall 
Preserve thee from all ill. 

Henceforth thy going out and in 
God keep for ever will.” 

Our vespers concluded, we at length withdrew to our tents. 
Rest was much needed, but it was not easy “ to steep the senses 
in forgetfulness” after so exciting a day, and in circumstances 
so novel to us all. About midnight we were startled for a mo- 
ment by the rapid tread of horses’ feet, and by the clash of arms. 
It was the military escort that had followed us from J erusalem. 
They came dashing down into the ravine, picketed their horses 
in an angle of the convent wall, flung down their swords and 
spears on the stony pavement beside our tents, and wrapping 
themselves up in their cloaks, were soon fast asleep, and all was 
silent as before. 

Next morning we were astir by break of day. So soon as 
we had breakfasted, and got our baggage and tent equipage 
packed up, we sent ofi’ our mukharis along with it, in advance. 
Although all themselves armed, one of the three Turkish soldiers 
was directed to accompany them as an additional protection. 
Meanwhile the male portion of our party proceeded to visit the 
convent, and were very courteously shown over it all. There 
was not much of any great interest to be seen. There were 
tawdry chapels and tombs of saints; and conspicuous among 
these, that of Mar-Saba himself — that is Saint Saba, the alleged 
founder of the convent. There were many saints’ pictures and 
saints’ skulls, in short, a multitude of dead things ; but nothing, 
Apparently, that had any life in it, excepting some very sweet 
flowers, and one or two gmceful palm-trees in the little convent 
garden. As for the poor monks themselves, they seemed so inani- 
mate as to be little better than dead things too. Their chief era- 
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ployment, in addition to the ordinary mechanical roiitine of their 
conventual life, appeared to consist in dressing up and offering 
for sale, walking-sticks from the banks of the J ordan, and little 
curiosities from the Dead Sea. 

From the wails and terraces of the convent, overlianging the 
deep gorge of the Kedron, and having now the advantage of the 
bright morning sun, we could better understand, than was pos- 
sible the night before, the peculiarities of this singular place. 
The hills seem to have been rent asunder by some volcanic force. 
The regular courses of the reddish-yellow limestone strata piled 
up one above another, give to the stupendous precipices that form 
the sides of the crevasse, the aspect of such gigantic masonry as 
the Titans might have reared when they warred with the 
gods. These precipices are full of caves, many of them far up 
the face of the cliffs. In these caves, it is said, that the Essenes 
— a Jewish sect that may be regarded as the founders of asceti- 
cism in religion — were many of them wont to live previous 
to, and about the commencement of the Christian era. If Pliny 
be correct in placing the head-quarters of the Essenes among the 
rocks of Eii-gedi (Ain J iddy), not more than twelve or fourteen 
miles south-east of Mar-Saba, the probability is all the greater 
that some of them may have dwelt here. 

Nor is it all unlikely, that the fact of those caves having 
been so used by the ascetics of Judaism, may have served, *w’hen 
monkery came into vogue, to attract the ascetics of Christianity. 
One particular cave the monks of the convent were most care- 
ful to point out, as that in which Saint Saba himself had lived 
for eight whole years, in company with a lion I This it seems 
was in the fifth century, and ever since, the monks of Mar- 
Saba have had a footing in this wilderness. There are about 
thirty of them in the convent now, and they are understood to 
have been much more numerous in former times. They have 
been here for thirteen or fourteen hundred years ; and what has 
this monkish institution achieved? Nothing — absolutely no- 
thing. Their convent stands in the valley of the Kedron, mid- 
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way between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. But no water of 
life has ever flowed forth from it to make the wilderness and the 
solitary places around it glad, or to cause the desert to rejoice 
and to blossom as the rose. 

About seven o’clock we mounted our horses at the convent 
gate, and bade farewell to Mar-Saba. We were well pleased to 
have had an opportunity of inspecting it, and the rugged scenery 
around it, in the broad Mght of day ; though it was impossible 
not to feel that it had impaired a little the strength and awful- 
ness of those impressions which the previous night had produced. 
The air of mystery which the shadows of night had thrown 
around it was dissolved, almost distastefully, by the clear, unmis- 
takeable, literal distinctness with which we could now see up 
to the very summit of every beetling crag, and down to the 
bottom of every yawning ravine. That glaring sun that 
had come up over these mountains of Moab ^‘like a strong man 
rejoicing to run a race,” had already sent such a flood of light 
through every cleft and cranny' of these shattered and dislocated 
rocks, as to have tamed down their wildness, and stripped them 
of not a little of that peculiar fascination which a night view 
produced. The change recalled to mind the suggestive lines of 
Walter Scott, in reference to one of the ancient haunts of monk- 
ery in Scotland — 


‘^If you would Bee fair Melrose aright, 

Go, visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray.” 

In proceeding from Mar-Saba to the Dead Sea, we had to go 
back for about a mile and a half by the way we had come the 
night before. We could not otherwise get across the deep and 
rugged ravine of the Kedron. Betuming, therefore, along the 
brow of the precipice, on the right or southern side of the ravine, 
till we had reached the upper end of the gorge of Mar-Saba, 
where the valley becomes more open, we rode down towards the 
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dry bed of the water-oonrse. As we were doing so one of the 
troopers of onr escort, taking a shorter cut, his horse’s feet slipped, 
and down went horse and man, head over heels, to the bottom 
of the valley, his long tufted spear rolling before him. Strange 
to say, neither man nor horse seemed to sustain any damage. 
By the time we had reached the spot, the fellow was already re- 
mounted, and spun-ing his Arab steed up the opposite bank as 
if nothing had happened. ♦ 

At this stage of our progress it occurred to us to remark that 
instead of two armed attendants we had four in our company. 
We had engaged but three; and one of these was in advance of 
us with the mukharis and the baggage. Evidently, therefore, 
we had two more than we had bargained for, and we pulled up 
to ask an explanation. The extra men proved to be volunteers= — 
Arabs of some neighbouring tribe, who, hearing of a party of 
travellers at Mar-Saba, had come to proiSer their services. Know- 
ing nothing of them, we declined their aid, and sent them away. 

Our two remaining soldiers, from the garrison at J erusalem, 
were now our only guards and guides What might be their 
efficiency as guards we had, happily, no occasion to put to the 
tost, but as guides they were worse than useless. The path we 
were now pm’suing very soon became so indistinct that it was 
impossible for an unpractised eye to trace it. The hill sides we 
were climbing were bare and hard. Any scanty vegetation they 
bore was already all but scorched and withered. Every here 
and there half-a-dozen different tracks presented themselves, 
any one of which seemed just as likely to be the right one as 
any other. Meanwhile the leading soldier pushed on, keeping 
well a-head, and conducting us incessantly higher and higher up 
among the hills, till at length every vestige of a path disap- 
peared, and we found ourselves getting upon ground so rough 
and broken, and among rocks and gulleys so steep and imprac- 
ticable, that we were brought fairly to a stand. Fortunately 
we had now gained an elevation from which we could see far 
and wide around us. Above all, we had now full in view the 
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Dead Sea itself, and were able, therefore, ourselves to form 
some idea of the course we ought to take. It was plain our 
guide had lost his way, and was leading us altogether wrong. 
Although he still pointed forward with his spear, and shouted 
to us to follow him, and continued riding on, we refused to ad- 
vance, and having recourse to our maps, struck out a course of 
our own. Keeping our eye upon the Dead Sea, we rode along 
among the mountain tops, in an easterly direction, for upwards 
of half an hour, and at length, to our great joy, as we came to 
the brow of a steep descent, we caught sight of our baggage 
hoi’ses, far down beneath us, winding along the base of the 
hill. 

Set at ease by*this discovery, we were now better able to en- 
joy the singular and striking prospect that lay stretched out 
before us. It was the wilderness of Judah — the very picture of 
sterility and desolation. The whole face of the country was of 
a whitish-yellow colour, the pervading hue of the calcareous rock 
of which it is composed. It is a great elevated table-land, swell- 
ing up here and there into naked and rugged heights, many of 
them of fantastic forms, and especially along the margin of the 
Dead Sea. That sea itself, seen at intervals through the open- 
ings in the chain of hills that overhangs its western shore, was 
sometimes broken, to our view, into three or four separate lakes 
— all gleaming bright in the glorious sunshine, and imparting 
that peculiar charm to the landscape which water never fails to 
supply. It was across the very same country, and in a line not 
many miles south of where we stood, that Abraham looked to- 
wards the plain which that sea now fills, on the occasion to which 
the sacred narrative refers — And Abraham gat up early in the 
morning to the place where he stood before the Lord : and he 
looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country went up 
as the smoke of a furnace ” (Gen. xix. 27 , 28). The avenging fires, 
and the smoke that issued from them on that eventful day, have 
long been quenched, but only by the sullen waters of that 
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raysterioiis sea, in whose depths the cities of the plain have been 
buried for ever. 

But we must hasten on to overtake the mukharis, on whom 
alone we are now disposed to rely for guidance through this 
dreary wilderness. It was evident that our headstrong soldier 
had caught sight of them too, and had thereby been convinced 
of his mistake ; for we at length discovered him about two miles 
off, and far up the mountain side, making the best of his way 
down to rejoin us. On descending from the lofty heights among 
which we had been wandering, we came out at length upon a 
sort of plain, of many miles in extent, burned up and bare, and 
in passing over which the heat was intolerable. There was not 
a tree, or shrub, or bush, or flower of any kind to be seen. In 
the distance yellow, rocky hill-sides glared in the sun, and be- 
neath our feet we had the same material, disintegrated into 
burning dust. The scanty vegetation the soil had borne earlier 
in the spring, was already all but entirely gone. It was into 
such a wilderness as this, if not the same, that J esus was led 
up of the Spirit to be tempted of the devil.” Never, certainly, 
before did I so vividly realize the exhaustion by which our Lord’s 
humanity must needs have been oppressed and all but overborne, 
when the great adversary came forth to assail Him. Looking 
around on the utter barrenness of the scene — a scene that mocked 
the very idea of finding in it any means of human sustenance — 
one could not but feel as if there must have been at least as 
much of the scornful malignity as of the deceitful subtlety of 
the arch-fiend in these well-known words : “ If thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made bread,” If He was 
to find bread there, truly the stones must be His food. 

Along the eastern verge of this parched and dreary region, 
the hills swell up to a considerable height, forming that pictur- 
esque and stately range which drops down, on the farther side, 
in a bold, precipitous front of from 1200 to 1500 feet in depth, 
upon the shores of the Dead Sea. In passing down through 
these hills the path, as we left the elevated and barren plain 
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above, led xis at first into a gentle liollow, the beginning of a 
mountain water-course. This hollow, before we had advanced 
into it 100 yards, had become a deep cleft, with nothing but tall, 
naked rocks on either hand. Onward and downward it led us, 
at every turn of its tprtuous course, the scenery becoming wilder 
and more grand. Gigantic precipices rose around us. Save 
here and there, along the dry bed of the water-course, no trace 
of vegetable life was to be seen. The bare and burning rocks 
seemed all but calcined by the scorching heat of the sun. Many 
of them were of the strangest shapes, as if they had been rent 
and shattered by some portentous convulsion of nature, when 
the great gulf of the J ordan valley, to which we were approach- 
ing, was originally formed It was the gorge of Mar- Saba over 
again, but on a much larger scale — the very beau-ideal of savage 
wildness and stern desolation. 

At length, after nearly an hour’s riding through this awe- 
inspiring scenery, the defile we had been descending, known by 
the name of the Nakb-Kaneitarah suddenly opened out; and 
what a sight it was that then burst upon our view ’ At our feet, 
and stretching away to the left, between the hills of J udah and 
the confronting range of Gilead, lay the plain of the Jordan, 
eight or ten miles in breadth, desolate and bare throughout as 
the rocks above and around us. Far across this plain, and near 
its farther or eastern side, a narrow winding belt of bright green 
foliage running down through it, marked unmistakeably the 
course of the river Jordan. Directly in front of us the broad, 
brimming waters of the Dead Sea bounded the plain upon the 
south, filling up, for nearly fifty miles southward from this point, 
the entire space from the base of the precipitous wall of the 
mountains of Judah on the one side, to the base of the equally 
precipitous wall of the mountains of Moab on the other. 

It is impossible to take even a first look at this scene, without 
being struck with the signal change it must have undergone 
since the day when Lot viewed it with so covetous an eye, and 
resolved to make it his abode. The spot on the brow of the 
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hills to the east of Bethel, from which he then surveyed it, could 
not have been more than^ ten or twelve miles north of the place 
where we now stood. His elevation was much greater than 
ours, and must have enabled him to see southwards along" the 
valley of the Jordan, far beyond the point where the plain is 
now terminated by the waters of the Dead Sea. The words in 
which Scripture records that memorable incident in Lot’s his- 
tory are these: “And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, before the 
Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar. Then 
Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan. . . . And Lot dwelt 

in (among) the cities of the plain, and pitched his tent toward 
Sodom” (Gen. xiii. 10-12). It is utterly impossible to recon- 
cile that description with the present condition of this vaUey. 
What any one, standing where Lot stood, and looking where 
he looked, would see now a great plain all but utterly 

barren and waste; the Jordan, indeed, running through it, but 
in a bed sunk so far below the level of the plain, as to be totally 
unserviceable for the jmrpose of irrigation. Next, and beyond 
this sterile plain, he would see the entire valley of the Jordan 
covered from side to side by a vast volume of waters, stretching 
onwards for nearly fifty miles, waters of which neither man nor 
beast can drink, and in which not even a fish can live — waters 
that wash the mountains of Moab on the one side, and those of 
Judah on the other, leaving not even a pathway by which the 
traveller may tread their shores. How unlike, how opposite, 
this to a land “like Egypt,” the granary of the nations; or to a 
land “like the garden of the Lord,” like Eden itself, the very 
perfection of fertility and beauty ! 

That a lake, and probably a large one, then occupied some con- 
siderable portion of the space now covered by the Dead Sea, 
seems all but certain. At one time, indeed, the notion was en- 
tertained that the J ordan ran, originally, right on through this 
valley, and along the great Wady-Arabah beyond it, till it fell, 
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at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, into the Red Sea. Had this 
been possible, the necessity for the existence of a great lake to 
receive and evaporate the waters of the Jordan would, no doubt, 
have been done away. Recent surveys, however, of the course 
of the Wady-Arabah — a continuous hollow extending from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba — 
seem to have established the stumbling fact that this wady 
rises at a certain point, as it proceeds southwards, to the height 
of 800 feet above the level of the Red Sea. When to this 
one fact is added another, now also well ascertained, that the 
Dead Sea itself is 1300 feet lower than the level of the Red 
Seaj when it turns out, in other words, that in passing from the 
lower end of the Jordan valley to Akaba, there is an elevation 
to bo crossed of upwards of 2000 feet — the idea of finding any 
way of escape in that direction for the waters of the Jordan, 
must be obviously and entirely abandoned. At some period of 
unknown remoteness such may have been its course, but it must 
have been before the gi*eat crevasse of the Jordan valley itself 
was formed. Lynch, the surveyor of the Jordan, is of opinion, 
with many others, that that river ‘^originally ran through the 
vale of Siddim before the latter was submerged.” In the pre- 
face to the new edition of the narrative of his survey, he briefly 
states, in the following passage, the grounds on which he rests 
this conclusion : — 

“From the pits of bitumen, within sight of the highest per- 
ennial source of the Jordan, to the salt mountain of Usdum, 
at the south-west extremity of the Dead Sea, there is a conti- 
nued chain of volcanic characters. Black basalt prevails from 
beyond the head of Lake Tiberias, far down the J ordan ; and 
the north-eastern and north-western shores of the Dead Sea 
present, respectively, tufa and a black, bituminous limestone, 
which inflames and is foetid when exposed to the fire; while 
sulphur and naphtha are also found upon its shores. Thermal 
springs prevail upon the shores of the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea. The whole region has been convulsed by 
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earthquakes, and the one which in 1837 nearly destroyed the 
towns of Safed and Tiberias, dislodged a huge mass of bitumen 
from the depths of the last-named sea. South of the Dead Sea 
volcanic characters are also exhibited. Burckhardt saw volcanic 
rocks on the eastern base of Mount Sinai, and the traces are 
those of primary volcanic action. Our soundings ascertained 
the bottom of the Dead Sea to consist of two plains, an elevated 
and a depressed one, averaging, the former thirteen, and the 
latter 1 300 feet below the surface. Through the northern, and 
largest and deepest one, is a ravine which seems to correspond 
with the bed of the Jordan to the north, and the Wady-el -Jeib, 
or ravine within a ravine, at the south end of the sea. Between 
the river J abok (a tributary of the J ordan) and the Dead Sea^ 
we unexpectedly encountered a sudden break-down in the bed 
of the last-named river ; and according to a distinguished eastern 
traveller, there is a similar break in the water-courses to the 
south of the sea. As stated in the narrative, too, the convic- 
tion was forced upon me, that the mountains which hem in the 
Dead Sea are older than the sea itself; for had their relative ages 
been the same at first, the torrents which pour into the sea 
would have worn their beds in a gradual and correlative shape ; 
whereas in the northern section, where a soft, bituminous lime- 
stone prevails, they plunge down several hundred feet; while 
on both sides of the southern portion the ravines come down 
without abruptness, although the head of Wady-Kerak, at the 
south-east border of the sea, is more than 1000 feet higher than 
Wady- Ghu weir on its north-west shore. Lake Tiberias is '312 
feet, the Dead Sea 1316 feet, and the Red Sea, computed by 
Laborde, seventy -five feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
As an elevation of the whole Ghor, preserving these exact propor- 
tions^ would carry its waters into the southern ocean, I cannot 
resist the inference that, by a general convulsion, the whole 
valley has sunk down, with the greatest depression abreast of 
Wady-Ghuweir, and that the streams which formerly ran through 
to the Red Sea were thereby debarred an outlet, and submerged 
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the plain, the cities of which, from the abundance of bitumen 
that prevailed, were most probably the theatre of the preceding 
conflagration.” 

It seems obvious to remark that the reasonjs thus specified 
point rather to the causes which produced the depression of the 
Jordan valley, than to the time at which they operated. It 
would require a more careful and searching examination of the 
geological appearances of the whole district in question, than 
they seem as yet to have received, in order to ascertain how far 
these would correspond with a theory which dates the depression 
from the period of the overthrow of the cities of the plain. If 
there be no inherent contrariety between them, every difficulty 
would be at an end as regards the account which Scripture gives 
of the fertility and beauty of the plain of Sodom, when Lot first 
beheld it. According to Lieutenant Lynch’s view of the date 
of the convulsion, there would then be either no sea at all in the 
plain of Sodom, or if there was it would be only a fresh-water 
lake, another sea of Tiberias, lending additional grace and fer- 
tility to the country around it. If, on the other hand, the con- 
vulsion took place in a much remoter age, it is manifest not only 
that there must have been a sea, but a salt sea, in the plain of 
Sodom, long before Lot ever beheld it. Then, as now, upon 
that supiDOsition, there could be no outlet for the waters of the 
Jordan. These pent-up waters would, of course, form a lake; 
and it is now a well-ascertained fact, that all lakes which have 
no outflow necessarily become salt. This other view of the 
question has been recently very fully and elaborately stated by 
Captain William Allen, of the British Navy, in his Dead Sea: 
a New Route to India. After referring to the statements of 
Burckhardt, Malte-Brun, Milman, and others upon the subject, 
which are substantially in accordance with those of Lynch, he 
proceeds to set forth the reasons on which he rests his opinion, 
that the geological stands quite sepamte from the historical 
catastrophe — that the latter was far too recent to harmonize with 
the phenomena of the former. His theory is, that the arm of 
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the Bed Sea which terminates at present at Akaba, penetrated 
originally all along the Wady-Arabah and the present Jordan 
valley, onwards and northwards for many miles beyond the pre- 
sent Sea of Tiberias. That afterwards some volcanic disturbance, 
antecedent to the historic period, had so elevated the Wady- 
Arabah as to break this long arm of the Bed Sea ; and that in 
the deep hollow — ^the elbow, if one might so speak, of this far- 
stretching arm — a portion of the ancient briny flood remained 
and formed the Dead Sea, which continues to this day. It is 
hardly possible, however, to read Captain Allen’s ingenious 
speculations and arguments on this subject, without feeling that 
he is in the hands of one who is pleading in favour of a foregone 
conclusion. The object of his book is to show that the true way 
to shorten the route to India is to let the sea into the Jordan 
valley, by cutting a canal from the Bay of Acre across the great 
plain of Jezreel. And why not, if that really was the sea’s 
ancient bed? It is only restoring to Neptune a part of his own 
rightful domain. It would bury, it is true, much good land, 
and leave not a trace of the sacred scenes of our Lord’s personal 
ministry around the shores of the Sea of Galilee. But these 
things embarrass not Captain Allen. He is more troubled as to 
how the Mediterranean, even after it got into the J ordan valley, 
would get over the 800 feet of rise in the Wady-Arabah; and, 
accordingly, he labours hard to show that the actual rise cannot 
be nearly so great. He is obliged, too, in making good his 
theory, to remove the cities of the plain from the site ^Df the 
Dead Sea altogether, and to carry them far up the Jordan valley 
to the east of Bethel. Unfortunately, however, there is a circum- 
stance noted in Scripture history, with which this new location 
of these cities cannot possibly be reconciled. Abraham was at 
Mamre — that is, Hebron — when the destruction of the cities of 
the plain occurred. Here, on that eventful day, he ‘^gat up early 
in the morning, to the place where he stood before the Lord ; and 
he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country went up 
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as the smoke of a furnace” (Gen. xix. 27, 28). Now, as Hebron 
is exactly opposite, that is, due west of the middle of the Dead 
Sea, and not more than twelve or fourteen miles distant from it, 
it is quite easy to understand how, looking across the wilderness 
of Jxidah, he should see what the passage describes. The tre- 
mendous convulsion in which the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
had perished, the volcanic fires which burned them up, and the 
overflowing waters of the Jordan that were rushing into the 
abyss into which they and the whole surrounding plain had sunk 
down, could not fail to produce that very spectacle which Scrip- 
ture sets before us. But if this catastrophe took place at a dis- 
tance so far away from Mamre as the country east of Bethel, 
Abraham could not possibly have seen it at all. The distance 
woxild be upwards of thirty miles at the very least, and the 
intervening country is, besides, so elevated as to have effectually 
prevented any one from seeing what might be going on beyond 
it. In the present state of information, it would be mere folly 
to dogmatize on this interesting subject, but before Captain 
Allen’s view of it can be accepted, arguments must be adduced 
for it much stronger than his own. 

As regards the precise sites of Sodom and Gomorrah nothing 
is, or perhaps can be, known. A recent French traveller, M. de 
Saulcy, of a somewhat lively imagination, persuaded himself, 
and tries to persuade his readers, that he actually saw their 
ruins : those of Sodom at the south end of the Dead Sea, and 
those ‘of Gomorrah at a little distance from its north-western 
shore. With respect to the former notable discovery, a subse- 
quent and thoroughly trustworthy visitor of the place, M. Van 
de Velde, says — “I have followed M. de Saulcy’s track in this 
place with Bedouins of the same tribe — of the same shech — Be- 
douins accustomed to rove about in these localities. I had a 
copy of M. de Saulcy’s manuscript map with me. It was there- 
fore impossible for me to pass by unnoticed the ruins he men- 
tioned. With eagerness I sought them. It was impossible to 
miss them. Nevertheless, I have not seen anything which con- 
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firms his assertions; and notwithstanding of all his assurances^ 
I must set down his discoveries of Sodom as the mere work of 
the imagination.”* A contradiction not less explicit, and also 
from personal observation, is given by the Kev. Dr. Stewart, of 
Leghorn, as to M. de Saulcy’s alleged discovery of Gomorrah. t 

My own decided conviction, founded on both what I have 
read, and what I have seen, is, that the cities of the plain are 
buried beneath the waters of the Dead Sea, if they were not 
also first engulfed in the soil on which they stood, amid the 
lightnings from above, and the volcanic fires from beneath in 
which they were consumed. When God ^'overthrew these 
cities,” He also overthrew ^^all the plain” (Gen. xix. 25). And 
while the waters of the lake were thus no doubt pervaded, and, 
so to speak, poisoned by the mass of saline substances which that 
tremendous convulsion injected into them, they rolled, at the 
same time, over the whole length and breadth of the sunken 
plain. Immediately beyond the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, there is a range of hills several hundred feet in height, and 
six or eight miles -in length, and composed entirely of salt. 
Detached masses of salt are also numerous all round its south- 
eastern and south-western shores. Lieutenant Lynch, of the 
American Havy, when employed upon his recent and well-known 
survey of that region, saw one huge pillar of solid salt, capped 
with carbonate of lime, about forty feet in height. ^ Evidently, 
therefore, materials in abundance existed in that neighbourhood 
which needed only to be cast into the lake, or heaved up into it 
from beneath, by the convulsion in which the cities of the plain 
perished, in order to turn it into that intensely salt sea by which 
they are now covered. It was in all probability through the 
midst of these pillar-like masses of salt that Lot was hurryii^ 
on, when his reluctant wife, lingering and looking back, was 
turned into such a pillar herself. The length of the Dead Sea, 
as measured by Lieutenant Lynch, is 40 geographical miles ; its 

* Van de Velde’s Si/ria and Palestine, vol. ii., note on page 116, 

t The Tent and the Khan, page 183. 
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general breadth from 9 to 9| miles. Its general depth is about 
1300 feet. 

But we must descend from the higher ground from which we 
have been making this general survey of the scene before us, and 
get nearer to what Milton calls, with hardly a sufficient recogni- 
tion of its magnitude, “the asphaltic pool.” Having directed 
the mukharis and one of the soldiers to make the best of their 
way with the baggage animals up the valley and along the base 
of the hills of Judah to our camping ground for the night at 
Jericho, we descended into the plain. From the point where 
we emerged from the mountain pass, the ground slopes at first 
rapidly, and then more gently down to the level of the great 
valley beneath. Along the upper part of these slopes tall juniper 
bushes were thickly scattered ; and by the sides of the numerous 
water-courses, dry at this season of the year, by which the whole 
space from the hills to the shores of the lake were deeply fur- 
rowed, there were many thickets of the tamarisk. With these 
exceptions, the soil was entirely destitute of vegetation, and its 
barrenness became more marked and complete the nearer we 
came to the level ground. The cause of this barrenness became 
sufficiently manifest on tasting the soil and finding it perfectly 
salt. Having repeated the experiment many times, I found its 
quality everywhere the same for many miles. The curse still 
rests upon ij. It has “been given to salt.” 

Looking down from the height above, it seemed little more 
than a mile to the point on the shore near the centre of the 
plain, where we designed to approach the lake, and yet it cost us 
a full hour’s steady riding to reach it. When within about half a 
mile of the beach, we came to some pools and streams of brackish 
water that issues from hot springs, and around which the thickets 
of the tamarisk were so dense as to form a complete jungle. To 
our great delight, the song of small birds came ringing out from 
the heart of these thickets, breaking the otherwise oppressive 
silence of that dreaiy place with their cheerful notes. It is now, 
however, sufficiently known, that the tales^dhat were wont to 
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be told about poisonous exhalations rising from the Dead Sea, 
and proving fetal to any living creature that haunted its shores, 
are altogether groundless. Crows and pigeons are frequently 
observed flying across it, and aquatic birds are occasionally seen 
swimming in its waters. 

One’s first feeling, indeed, on gaining the beach and looking 
out on the vast expanse of its rippling waves dancing brightly 
in the sun, and reflecting the glorious blue of the cloudless 
heavens, is one of surprise at finding so little to distinguish it 
from any other lake or sea. There can He no doubt, however, 
that much of the pleasing impression thus produced is due to 
the fact, that after riding for hours beneath a broiling sky and 
over a burning soil, the very sight of water affords an enjoyment 
of the intensest kind. It is necessary only to stand for a little 
by the side of that sea, and to contemplate the depressing lone- 
liness and desolation that reign around, in order to realize the 
character that truly belongs to it. Not one solitary skiff sails 
that sea — not one solitary fish swims in its waters — not one soli- 
tary human habitation, far as the eye or telescope can range, can 
be descried within sight of its shores — no sustenance for either 
beast or man, neither grass nor grain does the sterile region by 
which it is encircled yield. And yet this is the very region that 
was once the paradise of the land. Truly Sodom. and Gomorrah 
and the cities about them . . . are set forth for an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” And yet sterile and 
dreary as is even this northern end of the lake, the aspect of the 
country around its southern shore is more repulsive still. It' is, 
therefore, literally ‘^all the plain,” from the one extremity to 
the other, which God has overthrown. 

The light wind that was coming up from the south-east, as 
we stood upon the beach, was a hot sciroco from the Arabian 
desert. A dim filmy haze seemed to rise from the waters, which 
quite hindered us from seeing to the opposite end of the lake. 
The western shore, as far down as Ain-Jiddy, the ancient En-gedi, 
about twenty miles distant — a region among whose frightful 
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steeps David so often sougiit and found refuge from the enmity 
of Saul — was distinctly visible. The headland of El-Lisan, or 
the tongue j which about ten miles farther down projects far out 
into the lake from the base of the opposite mountains of Moab, 
we could not make out. Beyond that headland, the lake is quite 
shallow, not averaging more than thirteen feet in depth. This 
shallow portion of the lake, nearly ten miles in length, and of 
almost equal breadth, is supposed by many intelligent travellers 
to have been that plain of Siddim ‘‘full of slime pits,” where the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah “fled and fell” before the hosts 
of Chedorlaomer. The bitumen found in such abundance in 
that end of the lake and around its shores, gives no little counten- 
ance to this idea. Jebel-XJsdum, a round hill overhanging the 
southern shore of the sea, forms part of the range of salt-hills 
already described, and its name is commonly though without 
proof identified with Sodom. It was entirely beyond our view. 
It must have been at least forty-seven English miles from where 
we stood, and was quite lost in the haze. 

Having left the ladies for a little under the care of our escort, 
the rest of the party proceeded to tost the much-famed buoy- 
ancy of the waters of this singular sea. It was now about noon, 
and the heat was so intense, that with uncovered feet it was im- 
possible to stand on the burning beach. To rush into the water, 
if not an enjoyment, was at least a necessity. Eew people have 
the faculty of swimming in the sea without catching an occa- 
sional mouthful of the briny flood that bears them. But, how- 
ever unpalatable ordinary sea-water may be, it is a positively 
pleasant drink when compared with the water of the sea of 
Sodom. It is not only salt — intensely salt — but bitter and 
burning. The sensation it produces is not simply disagreeable, 
but painful in no ordinary degree. Every mosquito bite, every 
little excoriation of the skin, feels, when touched by it, as if it 
had been rubbed with caustic. Nor is the sensation it pro- 
duces of a momentary kind. It lasts for hours. It needed 
only this practical acquaintance with the water to help us to 
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understand how the unfortunate fishes that are occasionally swept 
by the floods of their own delightful Jordan into this acherontic 
lake, should uniformly die. Many such fishes are found "dead 
floating in this sea, or lying on the beach, cast out by the waves. 
No fish has ever been found in it alive. Nor is this fact at all 
difficult of explanation. Not only is there not enough of air to 
sustain the life of a fish in the dense waters of the sea, but these 
waters are so saturated with saline substances as to be little 
better than brine. In 1000 ounces of the water, there are 268 
ounces, or upwards of one-fourth of the entire weight, of mineral 
salts. 

Speaking of the buoyancy of the waters of the Dead Sea, 
Josephus says, that when the Roman general, Yespasian, ‘^went 
to see it, he commanded that some who could not swim should 
have their hands tied behind them and be thrown into the deep, 
when it so happened that they all swam, as if a wind had forced 
them upwards.”* There is no exaggeration in this statement. 
In this sea it is much easier torfoat than to sink. It is difficult 
to swim, simply because it is all but impossible to keep one’s 
feet, when in the act of swimming, beneath the surface of the 
water. They rise, in spite of one, into the air. To lie, or roll 
about upon the water, costs no greater efibrt than to do the 
same thing upon an air-bed. Every swimmer knows how much 
more buoyant the common sea is than a river or a fresh-water 
lake. To explain, therefore, the far greater buoyancy of the 
Dead Sea, it is only necessary to mention that the specific gravity 
of its water is nearly one-fourth more than that of the water of 
the ocean. 

Among the discomforts connected with bathing in the Dead 
Sea, is the clatnmy, unctuous feeling which it leaves upon the 
skin, and the perfect incrustation of salt with which it covers 
the hair of one’s head. But who would not willingly face annoy- 
ances far. greater than these, to be able to say that he had breasted 
the waves beneath which Sodom lies buried 1 


Josephus, Wars, book iv. chap. ix. 4. 
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Not long after one o’clock we remounted our horses, and pre^ 
pared to proceed upon our journey. Our bathing-place was 
about two or three miles distant from the point where the J or- 
dan empties itself into the lake. For a considerable way above 
this point, the river all but loses itself in a broad bod of gi-avelly 
debris, swept down from the upper country by its powerful 
stream. Much nearer to us than the embouchure of the river, 
was a long low promontory running about half a mile into the 
lake. Neither the promontory, however, nor the river’s mouth, 
could tempt us to pay it a visit. There were no discoveries, no 
objects of interest, to be seen at either the one or the other. 
The heat was overpowering. We had still a very considerable 
journey before usj and we determined to take the shortest course 
to the celebrated fords of the Jordan, the bathing-place of the 
Greek and Latin pilgrims, and inseparably associated with the 
passage of the Israelites when they entered the Promised Land. 

As we rode up the gentle slope from the shores of the lake, 
a miserable-looking, half-clad Alab, rose up out of the midst of 
a bush and gazed at us as we passed. He was the only human 
being, beyond our own party, whom we had seen since we left 
Mar-Saba; — who, or what he was, we failed to learn. Had it been 
in the dusk of the evening, a lively imagination might have taken 
him for the ghost of one of the drowned inhabitants of Sodom, 
still flitting about the shores of the avenging lake. The plain 
northwards was nearly a dead level. Not a blade of grass grew 
upon it. Our horses sank to the fetlocks at every step through 
the nitrous crust of the soft and naked soil. Towards the western 
side of the plain, where the ground begins to rise, tall banks and 
detached mounds of white marl every here and there appeared, 
many of them looking at a distance like walls and towers. Hot 
as it was, we pushed on at a rapid pace, impatient to reach the 
shelter of the thick woods that line the banks of the Jordan, and 
to enjoy the inexpressible luxury of quaffing and bathing in its 
cool and refreshing stream. All the way as we rode along, 
we could distinctly trace its course ; for though the river itself 
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hidden by the deep banks between which it flows, was entirely 
out of sight, the rich and beautiful foliage with which it clothes 
them sufficiently indicated its presence. Drawing, diagonally, 
nearer and nearer to it, as we advanced up the broad vaUey, 
we found ourselves, about a quarter-past two o’clock, getting 
in among the tamarisks, and thorn acacias, and nubk trees that 
skirt the eastern side of the plain, and that tell unmistakeably 
that the Jordan is near. A few minutes more and we were at 
the river’s brink, drinking large draughts of its delicious water; 
wandering up and down, in a kind of ecstasy, beneath the grate- 
ful shade of its willows, and poplars, and sycamores, and eagerly 
searching out some safe and sequestered nook where we might 
play the part of genuine pilgrims by descending bodily into the 
sacred stream. $ 

To bathe at this point is not unattended with danger to those 
who are not skilful and fearless swimmers, unless considerable 
caution be used. The river runs whirling, and eddying, and boil- 
ing along, like the tide at Corryvreckan, or among the roosts of 
Shetland. It is, moreover, very deep. Letting myself down by 
the long tough depending branches of a bush which, projecting 
from a little island, dipped into the rush of the stream, I could 
feel no bottom even when my head was a good way below the 
surface of the water. There is, however, at the point where 
we approached the river, a limited space where the water is 
comparatively shallow for a few yards from the bank ; and here 
it is that the great annual gathering of the Easter pilgrims per- 
form their ablutions. Only those who have been travelling for 
eight or nine continuous hours over a burning soil and imder a 
blazing sky, without one moment’s relief from the blinding glare 
of a fiery sun, can fully understand what it was to lie down amid 
the cool waters of the Jordan, and to look up through the leafy 
shade by which it is embowered. I never knew before, and 
never expect to experience again, any merely sensational feel- 
ing so exquisitely delicious. Without the invigoration of this 
bath in the Jordan, there were some of our party who could 
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hardly have encountered the fatigue of the remaining ride to 
Jericho, 

And yet we had other thoughts than those of mere physical 
enjoyment at this river of Jordan. Could we forget those ever- 
memorable events in Bible history of which the Jordan has been 
the scene ! Could we forget the day when the face of these 
hills, rising up a mile or two beyond it, were covered by the 
‘Hen thousands of Israel,” as, marshalled in the full an*ay of their 
many tribes, they came trooping down to the river’s brink, when 
“ Jordan was driven back,” and when “ they marched through 
the flood on foot,” protected by the ark of their covenant God ! 
Or could we forget that other and later day, when, not the ark 
of the covenant, but the Lord himself, of whose presence with 
His j^ople that ark was the symbol, went down into this same 
river of the Jordan to receive a baptism of water, that was the 
sign of the more glorious baptism that followed when the Holy 
Ghost descended on Him from heaven in the likeness of a dove 1 

It could not have been far from this spot that these illustrious 
events occurred. It is evident, both from the terms of the 
sacred narrative and from the nature of the case, that a very 
long stretch of the river was embraced in the miracle that sig- 
nalized the passage of the tribes. “ The waters,” it is said, “which 
came down from above, stood, and rose up upon an heap, very 
far from the city Adam, that is beside Zaretan : and those that 
came down toward the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, failed, 
and were cut off” (Josh. iii. 16). The city Adam here spoken 
of is nowhere else named in Scripture, but Zaretan, or Zarthan, 
is. In 1 Kings vii. 46, certain of the brazen vessels for Solo- 
mon’s temple are said to have been made “ in the clay ground 
between Succoth and Zarthan,” Succoth lay up the valley of 
the J ordan at a distance of fully thirty miles. And though the 
site of Zarthan has not been certainly ascertained, it could hardly, 
from the above description, have been more thai^ ten or fifteen 
miles lower down than Succoth. All the way, then, from that 
place to the Dead Sea, the bed of the river appears to have been 
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dried up for the tribes to pass over. It is vain, therefore, to 
attempt, as has been often and ignorantly done, to fix on the very 
point at which they crossed. The miracle was plainly designed 
to enable them to cross simultaneously at many points, and thus 
to render rapid and easy the transit of so vast a multitude of 
people. As the Scripture narrative tells, The people Jhosted 
and passed over.” At the same time, as Jericho was their mark 
- — ^as it is expressly stated that they ‘‘ passed over right against 
Jericho” — there cannot possibly be room for a question that the 
very spot where we stood was included in the stupendous miracle 
of that illustrious day. For aught that can be said to the con- 
trary, those hurrying waters, from which we had just emerged, 
may cover that very part of the bed of the stream where, so 
soon as it was touched by the soles of the feet of the priests 
that bare the ark of the Lord,” the stream was cut off, and the 
waters failed. 

The precise scene of the baptism of our Lord it seems impos- 
sible to determine. The language of Scripture regarding it is 
too vague and indefinite. Somewhere, however, within the 
limits of this great valley it undoubtedly was. And if the 
wilderness into which, immediately after His baptism, He was 
led up of the Spirit,” was the wilderness of Judah, the pro- 
babilities must be held to be in favour of the traditional locality 
opposite to Jericho. 

We found the waters of the river much discoloured, like those 
of a stream in flood, although, from traces along the banks, it 
was evidently not so high at that moment as it had been some 
time before. In the Scripture narrative which records the 
passage of the tribes of Israel, it is mentioned, as accounting 
for the swollen state of the river at the time when they ap- 
proached it, that Jordan overfloweth all his l^anks, all the 
time of harvest” (Josh. iii. 15). It was at this very aeason — 
that of the first, or barley harvest — ^that our visit to the river 
had taken place. How, however, at no period does it rise to 
the height which many expressions of Scripture would seem to 
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imply tliat it reached in ancient times. The “swellings of Jor- 
dan” in those days were such as to drive the wild beast from 
his lair amid the reeds and thickets by the river side. Hence 
the beautifully descriptive language of J eremiah, when speaking 
of the Lord’s coming vengeance upon Edom — “ Behold, he shall 
come up like a lion from the swellings of Jordan against the 
habitation of the strong” (Jer. xlix. 19). Several causes have 
probably combined to hinder the river from reaching so high a 
level now. In the course of ages the rapid stream can hardly 
have failed to scoop out for itself a deeper bed ; and the cutting 
down of the woods that once clothed both the Jordan valley and 
the adjacent hills must have led to a more rapid evaporation of 
the moisture from the scorched and naked soil, and possibly also 
to a diminution of the quantity of rain that falls. 

Lieutenant Lynch, who, in the face of countless and most 
formidable difficulties and dangers, executed a survey of the 
entire course of the Jordan, from the Lake of Tiberias to the 
Dead Sea, describes its breadth as varying from 80 to 120 feet. 
So endless are its turnings and windings in passing down the 
valley, that though the distance, in a straight line from the one 
lake to the other, is only 60 geographical miles, the length of 
the river’s actual course is 200 miles. 

It was not without an effort we tore ourselves away from a 
scene so full of fascination. Fain would we have spent the night 
beneath those umbrageous woods, and have been lulled to sleep 
by the cooling sound of that enchanting stream. Unhappily, the 
place was too unsafe. The romance of such an encampment 
might have been somewhat rudely and unpleasantly disturbed 
by a nocturnal visit from the plundering Bedouin of the neigh- 
bourhood, who, not unlikely, had been watching us all day from 
some of their lurking places, though we saw not them. Accord- 
ingly, after uwo most delightful hours spent at the Jordan, we 
set out for Jericho. 

As the river at this point runs, as already mentioned, along 
the eastern side of the plain, the distance westwards to where 
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Jericho lies is not less than eight or ten miles. It cost us about 
two hours* riding to reach Er-Riha, the wretched village which 
is aU that now remains to represent the ancient frontier city of 
Palestine. Our course was nearly at right angles to the river. 
The plain is barren and desolate here, as it is lower down. ~ At 
length, however, as we drew in towards the hills of J udah, we 
found ourselves, all of a sudden, in the midst of corn-fields, and 
surrounded on all sides with an exuberant vegetation. How is 
this? What can have produced, on the edge of such a desolate 
region, this green and smiling oasis? How delightful to discover 
the source of all this fertility and beauty in the fountain of 
Elisha. How vividly did the fact recall to mind the words of 
Scripture — *^And the men of the city (of Jericho) said unto 
Elisha, Behold, I pray thee, the situation of this city is pleasant, 
as my lord seeth: but the water is naught, and the ground 
barren. And he said. Bring me a new cruse, and put salt 
therein : and they brought it to him. • And he went forth unto 
the spring of the waters, and cast the salt in there, and said, 
Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters; there shall 
not be from thence any more death or barren land. So the 
waters were healed unto this day, according to the saying of 
Elisha which he spake” (2 Kings ii. 19-22). 

It was beside the very fountain where those pure and health- 
ful waters still gush forth in apparently undiminished abund- 
ance, close in at the base of the hills, that we had instructed our 
mukhaiis to pitch our tents. Instead of this they had perversely 
planted them a good way out upon the plain, hard by the old 
gray tower, commonly, though of course without a shadow of 
reason, called the house of Zaccheus, where a small detachment 
of Turkish soldiers is kept for the protection, partly of travellers 
and partly of the cultivators of the neighbouring fields. It was 
too late to shift our encampment now. Everything had been 
unpacked. We were all greatly fiitigued. The sun was sink« 
ing behind the hills, and there was nothing for it but to remain 
where we were. 
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Tlie name Er-Riha is undoubtedly a corruption of Jericho; 
but whether this be the very site of that ancient city is not so 
certain. Josephus says that "the old city which Joshua, the 
son of Nun, took,” was near the fountain of Elisha. That foun- 
tain, as already noticed, bursts forth at the foot of the hills, 
while Er-Riha is nearly two miles forward upon the plain. In 
this immediate neighbourhood, at any rate, Jericho stood. Our 
tents were placed on a little rising ground, at the foot of which 
ran one of the many streamlets that have their source in the 
copious fountain of Elisha. About a hundred yards east of us 
was the old square tower. Closer at hand were some noble fig- 
trees, and many fine specimens of the pcdma christi (the castor- 
oil plant), which here takes quite a tree-like size and form. The 
nubk, or dom-tree, with its small yellow-coloured, acid-fiavoured, 
olive-shaped fruit ; and the zukkum, with its balsamic nuts and 
its formidable thorns, grew in thickets around us. Hard by, 
and fenced closely round with an all but impenetrable hedge of 
the thorny zukkum, was the little hamlet of Er-Riha — a cluster 
of low, flat-roofed, miserable huts, containing about fifty families. 
Their village is the only one in all the plain of Sodom ; and both 
singular and shocking it is to be told that the foul sins of Sodom 
are there to this hour. 

The more distant view was very grand. Behind us rose the 
lofty and rugged wall of the mountains of Judah. The sun was 
going down behind them. The sky above the jagged outline of 
their bare and rocky summits was flooded with golden light, 
while the face of the hills beneath was buried in a deep, rich, 
purple shada Before us, away eastwards across the brood plain, 
towered up the long range of the mountains of Ammon and 
Moab; their far-extending ridge, like a lino of fire along the 
edge of the sky, glowing in the bright radiance of the setting 
sun. These encircling and unchanging hills remain, but Jericho, 
which gave life and animation to the scene — Jericho, the city of 
palm-trees — Jericho, that withstood the armies of Israel — ^the 
private residence at a later time of the splendour-loving Herod 
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the Great — Jericho, with all its wealth and grandeur — ^has dis- 
appeared ! The curse of the great warrior who first overthrew 
it seems to rest upon it still. When the night had closed in, 
and the noisy natives had withdrawn to their wretched village, 
we left our tents to walk abroad undisturbed beneath the silent, 
glorious, star-lit sky. 

How beautiful Is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 

Breaks the serene of heaven ! 

The moon had gone down, but the glow-worms were sparkling 
like gems at every step beneath our feet, and the fire-flies in 
myriads were dancing in the genial air. It was more easy now 
than before to get away back among the ages of the past, and to 
recall the history of other times, and to rebuild and repeople 
Jericho once more, and to place ourselves in the midst of those 
great events, the memory of which must ever linger like an en- 
chantment around this scene. Gilgal, “in the east border of 
Jericho,” where the tribes of Israel encamped the same night 
they came over Jordan, could not have been far from our tents. 
Here, where we now stood, it may have been that Joshua “lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and behold there stood a man over 
against him with a drawn sword in his hand.” To this very 
spot the solemn words of that divine “ captain of the host of the 
Lord” may have pointed when he said unto Joshua — “Loose 
thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy” (Josh. v. 15). These hills above us must have rung, 
again, to the blast of the rams’ horns, which for seven successive 
days were blown beneath the walls of the beleaguered city. And 
where this deep silence now broods over the all but deserted 
plain, there must have been heard, rending the very heavens, 
the terrific voice of them that “ shouted for the mastery,” and 
the wild despairing shriek of those that “ cried for being over- 
come.” 

But other sights and sounds have been here, besides these 
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** battle^ of tbe warrior,” with their " confused noise and gar- 
ments rolled in blood.” The Prince of Peace, too, has been 
herei, bringing salvation to the house of Zaccheus the publican, 
and giving sight to the blind beggars who sat by the city gates— 
acts of grace and goodness all the more touching that they were 
done when He was about to climb these hills, and to lay down 
at Jerusalem His own infinitely-precious life for the redemption 
of the world. There was enough in such recollections as these 
to encourage us to take home the words of the psalm, and — even 
in the midst of so wild a region as the valley of the J ordan, and 
with no better a defence around us than the slender folds of a 
tent — with good King David, to say, I will both lay me down 
in peace, and sleep: for thou. Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety” (Psalm iv. 8). 

I was never so struck with the effect of different lights upon 
a landscape as on the morning of the following day. It is one 
thing to see those heights that overhang Jericho when the sun 
is going down behind them, and when they are all bathed in the 
rich purple shades of evening. It is quite another thing to see 
them when the sun is at the opposite side of the horizon — right 
over against them, and staring them full in the fice from above 
the mountains of Moab — stripping them of all disguise, expos- 
ing their ghastly sterility, and revealing every seam and scar that 
furrows their bald and burning brows. Hot one solitary speck 
of verdure did that rugged range exhibit. The change was so 
great — the lovely scene of the preceding night was so completely 
disenchanted — that on first issuing, at sunrise, from my tent, I 
could scarcely believe the place to be the same. 

And yet, what a noble natural rampart for a country these 
frowning walls form. Up through these hills there are just two 
practicable passes. The one to the left is the going up of Ad- 
ummim,” inclining away to the south-west, and leading to Jeru- 
salem. The other, to the right, is the inlet by which Joshua 
‘‘sent men from Jericho to Ai, which is beside Beth-aven, on the 
east side of Bethel, saying, Go up and view the country.” The 
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mouths of these passes are not much more than a couple of miles 
apart, and the ancient Jericho occupied the space between them. 
It was, therefore, most skilfully placed as the frontier fortress of 
the land. On the one side it was, so to speak, the tete du font of 
the Jordan, watching and commanding the passage of the river. 
On the other it fronted and closed the mountain passes by which 
alone the interior of the country could be approached. Hence, 
in the first place, the practical importance of that miraculous 
interposition by which, along a space of many miles, the J ordan 
was suddenly dried Up; and by which the possibility of disput- 
ing the passage of the river at the memorable Israelitish invasion 
was entirely taken away. And hence, also, in the second place, 
the necessity that arose of at once attacking and overthrowing 
Jericho. Till that city fell the Israelites could not advance a 
single step beyond it. These considerations serve, at the same 
time, sufficiently to explain why it was that J oshua established 
his stationary camp at Gilgal, in the same neighbourhood, keep- 
ing open, as in such a position it did, his communications with 
the tribes settled on the farther side of J ordan, and serving, at 
the same time, as a base for all his military operations in the 
great campaign that followed. 

About half-past six A.M., of Thursday the 30th, we broke up 
our encampment at Er-Hiha, and, directing the servants to take 
the shortest course to the Wady-Kelt, as the left-hand pass is 
called, we rode up the course of one of the streams that issues 
from the fountain of Elisha. The shrubs and trees which ap- 
pear only at intervals about Er-Eiha, close into a perfect thicket 
nearer the source of these abundant waters. The thorny nubk, or 
dom-tree, with its clusters of small but beautiful fruit, met us 
at every step. The birds sang merrily among the branches; and 
in the fresh morning air, and amid this teeming vegetation, this 
grateful verdure, these countless wild flowers, and these bright, 
glancing, gurgling streams, that were here flowing around us on 
every side, it seemed as if we were riding through one of the 
pleasant glades that lie along the base of some of our Scottish 
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. tills. Within half-an-hour after leaving Er-Biha we had reached 
the Ain-es-Sultan, as it is now named, and which there can be 
no reeisonable doubt is the very fountain that Elisha healed. It 
gushes out in a powerful stream from beneath a huge mound, 
quite near to the roots of the hills. The whole neighbourhood 
is one congeries of similar mounds, half covered by an exuberant 
growth of underwood, and composed, as the large hewn stones 
and bits of broken pottery plainly show, of the debris of an 
ancient city. A short way to the north of this spot, and jutting 
boldly out into the plain, shoots up the lofty mount Quar- 
antana^ so called from the tmdition that associates it with our 
Lord’s forty days’ temptation in the wilderness. 

Erom the fountain we proceeded southwards, skirting the 
bottom of the hills, till we came to the entrance of the Wady- 
Kelt, by which we were to penetrate the majestic wall that rose 
above us, and to return to Jerusalem. On the right, or southern 
bank of the Kelt, the mountain torrent which, in the rainy 
season, rushes down through the wady to which it gives its name, 
there stUl exist the remains of an extensive cistern, 657 feet in 
length, by 490 feet in breadth. The cistern is about one-fourth 
of a mile from the bed of the stream, at the point where it de- 
bouches into the plain; and here, there is every reason to believe, 
stood the later Jericho — the city of Herod’s time — the popula- 
tion of which was about 100,000. The noble palm groves by 
which it was then embowered have all, like the city itself, dis- 
appeared. The Kelt, the stream which no doubt fed of old the 
now empty and ruined reservoir, is considered, by many respect- 
able authorities, to be the brook Cherith, of which Elijah drank 
while he lay concealed from the wrath of Ahab, in some cave or 
festness of the rocky and desolate defile down which it flows. 
This opinion, however, is disputed, and, as it seems to me, with good 
and sufiSicient reason, by others, who contend that the Cherith 
of Elijah must have been on the eastern side of the Jordan, and 
away out of Judea altogether. The statement of Scripture as 
to its situation is this — ‘‘He went and dwelt by the brook 
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Cherith, that is before Jordan.” Now, this word before, taken in 
its ordinary English sense as meaning in front of or opposite to, 
would be descriptive of no one particular locality whatever. Every 
tributary that falls from either side into the Jordan, from Her- 
mon to the Dead Sea, must, in that sense, be before Jordan. 
But in Old Testament Scripture, when used to describe the 
position of one place with reference to that of another, this term 
before, signifies to the east of that other place, or, in other words, 
in the direction of the rising sun. Besides, when Elijah fled 
from the presence of Ahab to seek this hiding-place, the Lord 
said — “ Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward.” But the Wady- 
Kelt is not eastward but southward from J ezreel, where Ahab 
was. And further still, when the brook Cherith at length failed, 
and Elijah had in consequence to remove elsewhere, the Lord 
commanded him saying — ‘‘ Arise, get thee to Zarephath which 
belongeth to Zidon.” Now, to pass from the neighbourhood of 
J ericho to Zarephath would almost unavoidably have led Elijah 
right through Ahab’s kingdom of Samaria, and have thereby ex- 
posed him to the very danger it was his object to shun. If, on 
the other hand, the true Cherith lay eastwards from J ezreel, and 
beyond the J ordan, — somewhere, it may be, in the hill country 
of Golan or Bashan, — he would simply, on leaving it, have to 
cross the country along the north border of Galilee, by a short 
and almost straight line, in order to reach the sea-coast at Zare- 
phath, in the country of Zidon. In making such a movement 
he would be altogether out of Ahab’s reach. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I am not disposed to accept the Kelt as the Cherith 
of Elijah. 

There seems less reason to doubt that the Wady -Kelt is the 
valley of Achor, where Achan, for his trespass at the taking of 
Jericho, was stoned to death. It was in a valley adjacent to 
the fallen city, where that stem deed was done ; and there is no 
other valley so notate as this near it. There is a passage, more- 
over, in the book of Isaiah, where a little light is thrown in^ 
directly upon this question, and it is of a kind to favour the same 
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idea. In one of the prophecies of that book, when speaking of a 
period of future and distinguished blessing as being in store for 
Israel, it is said, among other things descriptive of this happy 
erA, that the valley of Achor shall be “ a place for the herds to 
lie down in” (Ixv. 10). This expression evidently implies that, 
in connection with the conspicuous change that was to pass upon 
the land, Achor should become a place of safety, if not also of 
fertility, which is precisely the kind of contrast that would 
be applicable to such a valley as the Wady- Kelt, which from 
Isaiah’s days until now would seem to have been a proverb for 
both danger and barrenness. 

As we rode slowly up the steep and rugged bridle-path that 
winds, now along the bottom of the pass, now feir up the side of 
the beetling cliffs that wall it in, it was impossible not to feel 
how utterly helpless one must be if attacked in such a place. It 
is the natural home of the eagle and the brigand. Ko one who 
has seen it will wonder to read, in our Lord’s parable of the 
traveller that went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, that “he 
fell among thieves.” In our Lord’s time, when so many persons 
must have been daily passing through this valley, the robber’s 
trade could hardly Ml to have been a thriving one. Even now, 
when travellers are so few, the Bedouin still contrive to do a 
little in the old line — enough at least to preserve the ancient 
reputation of the place. 

As for us, however, we met with no adventure of any kind 
in the Wady-Kelt. With regard to the peculiar character of 
its scenery, its utter loneliness and savage grandeur would, no 
doubt, have struck us more had we not, on the preceding day, 
become familiar with scenery of a similar sort in the gorge of 
Mar-Saba, and in the Nakb-Kaneitarah, when descending from 
the wilderness of Judah to the shores of the Dead Sea. 

About midway between Jericho and Jerusalem, where the 
valley, narrowing and becoming shallower ^nd tamer as it as- 
cends, begins to lose itself among the hill tops, there are ruins 
by the wayside of an extensive building — ^probably a castle or 
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khan, or, perhaps, partly both — which may have been the old 
half-way house of this somewhat perilous road. The pamble of 
the good Samaritan implies that there was an inn somewhere in 
this neighbourhood ; and there is nothing at all unlikely in the 
supposition that it may have stood on this very spot. There is 
a fine well close beside it — deep, and evidently old — which co- 
incides with the same idea. We dismounted near it, at a turn 
of the road where “ the shadow of a great rock afforded the 
only shelter we had met with from the oppressive heat and 
glare of the sun, since leaving Jericho, in that weary land.” 
There we enjoyed a half-hour’s delightful rest, rendered still 
more refreshing by copious draughts of water, peidectly pure and 
cold, from the adjoining well. Beyond this point the hills, 
though still brown and bare, were less arid and rocky than we 
had found them near Jericho. We had now the Mount of Olives 
in sight ; and as we approached it traces of cultivation began to 
appear in the open upland valley, along which our path kept 
winding still onwards and upwards among the hills. At the 
head of this upper valley we came to the weU -known fountain, 
sonJItimes called the Well of the Apostles, from some tradition 
that they drank of its waters as they came up with their Divine 
Master from Jericho to the Holy City. It is the fountain 
spoken of, in the early part of this chapter, as being held by 
some to be the En-shemesh of J udah’s north border, and whose 
claims to this distinction I ventured to dispute in favour of the 
other fountain, some miles to the south of it, on the way to 
Mar-Saba. The Arabs call it Ain-el-Haud. 

From this fountain, which discharges itself from under a little 
Saracenic arch into a stone trough in front of it, the road rises 
all at once, by a very sharp ascent, out of the valley, and passing 
over the rocky ridge above, drops down upon the sweet seques- 
tered village of Bethany, which lies in a hollow on the opposite 
side. We were only too happy to have this opportunity of 
paying a second visit to the village of Mary and Martha ; the 
favourite report of our blessed Lord. At this point we fell, of 
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course, into the same road along which we had traced His 
sacred steps, less than a week before. Round the shoulder of 
Olivet we now again took our way, crossed the valley of J ehosha- 
phat at Gethsemane, and re-entering the city by St. Stephen’s 
gate, we found ourselves, about mid-day, once more established in 
our clean and comfortable quarters in Max’s private h6tel. The 
afternoon was devoted to the writing out of my notes on this 
glorious excursion. In the evening, accompanied by my friend 
Mr. Stevenson, the only other individual of our company who 
had any strength remaining, I joined a large party, to which we 
had been all invited, at the bishop’s. In conversation there 
with Dr. Macgowan, Dr. Valentiner, and others, whom the 
party included — able and accomplished men, long resident in 
J udea, and thoroughly acquainted with it — I was glad to have 
the opportunity of talking over the scenes I had visited, and the 
opinions at which I had arrived ; and of getting my views on 
doubtful points either corrected or confirmed. When at length 
the party broke up, both my fellow-traveller and myself wpre so 
thoroughly worn out that we could with difficulty drag our 
limbs after us, as, guided through the dark streets by the gliiJtoer 
of the paper lantern carried before us, we made our way home. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Preparations for leaving the city — Hiring of horses and signing of contracts 
— Delays — Trials of patience — Aweary night — At length all is ready — 
The long cavalcade defiles at sunrise through the streets — Issue forth 
by Jaffa gate — Ascend Scopus — Farewell view of Jerusalem — Reflec- 
tions — Territory of the tribe of Benjamin — Its aspect and character- — 
Its cities, Kob, Gibeah, Bamah — The Gibeonites and their towns — 
Bireh, the ancient Beeroth — Bethel and Ai — Ain-Yebrfid, its fertility — 
The country improves on entering territory of Ephraim — Sinjil — Seilfln, 
the ancient Shiloh — Lubb^n, or Lebonah — Its mined khan and rich 
plain — First sight of Gerizim and Ebal — ^The plain of Mukhna — Enter 
the valley of Shechem in the dark — Camping ground outside of Nablouse 
— A Sabbath at Jacob’s Well and Joseph’s Tomb — The Samaritans of 
Nablouse — Tlieir synagogue and -sacred books, and old antipathies — 
— ^Nablouse and its people — Samaria — Jeba — Santlr — An tmexpected 
military escort and their mimic fights — Dothan identified — Kefr-Khud, 
and the deep defile beneath it — Jenin, the ancient En-gannim, and its 
turbulent people — The plain of Jezreel — Threatening affair with the 
Bedouin in crossing it — Arrive at Nazareth, 

Having engaged to meet our friend Mr, Tennent on a given 
day at Damascus, the time was now come when we must pre- 
pare to leave Jerusalem. Gladly should we have turned days 
into weeks, had this been possible, that we might visit and 
revisit, over and over again, the countless scenes, so full of sacred 
interest, with which the city and its environs abound. Had 
our leisure been greater, our labour would certainly have been 
less, though it may, perhaps, be doubted whether, in that event, 
we should have accomplished much more than we actually did. 
At any rate, we had made the most of our opportunities and 
means. For myself I felt it to be an ample recompense for all 
the exhausting labour of the busy week that had passed since 
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we got our first sight of the Holy City, that I was now carrying 
away with me as clear and definite a conception of J erusalem 
and the country round it, as of almost any one of the most 
familiar scenes of my native land. 

Friday, the 1st of May, was intensely hot. The scirooo, 
whose burning breath we had experienced for several preceding 
days, was still in full force. We had intended setting off in the 
course of the day, but the state of the atmosphere was such as to 
reconcile us to the delay, which the usual dilatoriness of Orientals 
had rendered inevitable. Instead of having his horses all in readi- 
ness early in the forenoon, as had been agreed ui)on, Ahmed, our 
chief mukhari, met us with a long list of excuses. Some of the 
horses were at Bethany and some at Bethlehem, and they could 
not be all got in till the evening. In short, there was nothing 
for it but to postpone our journey till next day. But bent as 
we were on spending the approaching Sabbath at Nablouse, 
where we could have such memorable places to preach to us as 
Gerizim and Ebal, Joseph’s Tomb and Jacob’s Well, it was very 
desirable that we should be on the march on the Saturday long 
before break of day. The distance from J erusalem is upwards 
of forty miles — a long and laborious journey to make in Palestine 
in a single day. 

Engagements of a merely verbal kind are not much worth in 
Syria. The traveller who wishes to have the bargain made 
with him kept, must be at pains to see it all written out, signed 
and sealed, before he starts. For this purpose a meeting with 
our friend Ahmed, a tall and rather lanky Syrian, was held in 
presence of the British consul. To mount our party, consist- 
ing of three ladies, four gentlemen, and our Italian servant, 
Gaetano, we required of course eight horses. In addition to 
these, four others were necessaiy to carry our tent equipage 
and general baggage. For these twelve animals, our agreement 
bound us to pay at the rate of 33^. 4c?. a-day. They were to be 
all in attendance at Max’s an hour after midnight, and ready 
fbr the road. Half the hire ©f the beasts for the whole journey 
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was paid down on the spot before leaving the consul’s office. The 
other half the contract bound us to pay at the end of our journey 
in the event of our being satisfied that Ahmed had fulfilled his 
part of the engagement. This important business being duly 
settled, the rest of the day was devoted partly to a general survey 
of the city, and partly to those visits to the Jews’ place of wail- 
ing and to their synagogues, which, for the sake of keeping 
things of the same class together, have, somewhat out of their 
proper chronological order, been already described. 

In view of the early march that was before us on the fol- 
lowing morning, I had gone to bed about ten o’clock, and was 
just dropping asleep, when a sharp voice at the open window of 
my bedroom called my name. On the instant I recognized it 
as that of an old friend, Mr. Graham, of Fereneze, who had for 
some years been resident in and about Jerusalem. He had hap- 
pened, a few days before our arrival in the Holy City, to have 
gone down with Dr. Porter, of Damascus, to explore Philistia, 
from which he had just returned. 'Hearing of our intended de- 
parture, he had hastened down to our hotel to endeavour to in- 
duce me to prolong my stay in Jerusalem. “ Is it you, Graham ?*’ 
I said ; pray sit down, my dear fellow, where you are, and let us 
have a chat, for I am really too tired to get up. A chat, and 
a long one, we had accordingly, in this sort of Pyramus and 
Thisbe style. Having at length finished our colloquy, and neither 
having seen the other, we said our adieus — 

Talia diverse nequicquam sede locuti 

8iib nocteradixere— Vale: parti que dedere 

Oscula quisque su®, non pervenientia contm ! 

It is hardly fair, indeed, to apply the expression “in vain” to 
this interview, purely vocal though it was. It was the means 
of procuring for me the use of a first-rate English saddle for my 
approaching journey — a boon, the full value of which can be 
fully understood only by those who have bestrode for a few 
weeks the Syrian article which bears the same name. Old and 
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early familiarity with horseback, had led me too hastily to con- 
clude that the saddle of the country, be it what it might, would 
suit me well enough. The experience of the few preceding days 
had somewhat modified my opinion on that subject ; and I was 
therefore only too glad to avail myself of my friend s obliging 
ofibr, which insured me of reaching Tripoli not only much less 
•feitigued than otherwise I should have been, but also with a 
whole skin. On getting up some hours afterwards, I found the 
promised saddle lying at my bedroom door. 

As had been previously ai-ranged, our party were all busily 
engaged at the breakfast-table by one o’clock a.m., laying in, 
upon Sir Dugald Dalgetty’s far-sighted campaigning principle, 
not only such ordinary, but such exti-a provision as the exi- 
gencies of a long day’s march might perchance require. But 
alas 1 for the virtuous effort we had made in getting out of bed 
at so unnatural an hour. It turned out that our excellent friend, 
Mr. Grant Brown, whose Arabic tongue was the oyen sesame 
on which we relied to pick every lock that might happen to bar 
our way on passing through the land, had unluckily forgotten 
to procure the written order from the governor of the city, with- 
out which no traveller can leave it till the gates are opened at 
break of day. There was no help for it now. To stretch our- 
selves out on the divans of the public room, and to try to catch 
a little more sleep, was the only practicable resource — 

Come what come may, time and the hour 

Wear through the longest day, 

and through the longest night too. The dawn began at length 
to trace the outlines of Olivet against the verge of the eastern 
sky; the stars grew pale, and sank insensibly into the increas- 
ing flood of light; the singularly harsh and unmusical reveilUy 
like kettle and tongs, of the Turkish garrison, sounded over the 
city; and we were again all astir. But eager as we were to be 
off, Ahmed and his two followers, Halil and Hassan — the one 
a bandy-legged, sturdy, thickset, resolute -looking fellow, the 
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otHer a big, soft, witless-like creature, evidently tbe slave or 
Gibeonite of the two seniors — were in no haste at all. They 
were in attendance, it is true ; but not a single sumpter jnule 
was yet laden, nor a single steed saddled. In such a country 
and in dealing with such a people, there would seem to be only 
two possible results that must, one or other, in the long-run 
arise — that one must either go mad, or grow as apathetic and 
off-putting as themselves. After an intolerable three-quarters 
of an hour spent in urging, scolding, threatening, coaxing, help- 
ing, hindering, the tumult at length ceased, the cavalcade was 
extended in line far up the narrow dirty lane outside of the 
hotel, and we began to move. Defiling slowly along the dingy 
street of the bazaars, scrambling up the sharp staircase-like ascent 
that scales the townward face of Zion, and which resembles not 
a little one of those precipitous closes that rih the sides of the 
old town of Edinburgh ; passing next through the market-place 
that opens out to some width beneath the old gray, solid, rock- 
like tower of Hippicus, we at length reached the Jaffa gate, 
where we bade farewell to a city whose very dust and rubbish 
can never fail to be dear to every Christian heart. Even of the 
literal Jerusalem, one feels under the inspiration of its many 
touching and awful memories, as if it were hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say— -“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth: if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy.” 

When we had got fairly out into the open, we called a halt, 
till the straggling rear should close up, and to satisfy ourselves 
that our muster was complete. Ahmed having been summoned 
to the front, cantered up on his clever little donkey — ^his long 
legs sweeping the ground — and having received his orders to 
take the lead and show the way, we, at last, fairly began our 
march. Crossing diagonally the broad plateau that stretches 
out on the north-west side of the city, and passing the valley of 
the Kedron near its upper extremity, where it is little more than 
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a gentle hollow, we fell into what is called the Damascus road, 
which led us right through the camping ground of Titus, and 
over that famous hill of Scopus, so well known as that from 
which he first surveyed the devoted city. From the brow of 
this historic height it was that we took our parting view of 
Jerusalem. As seen from this point the city has less of that 
fortress-like appearance which it presents when surveyed from 
the Mount of Olives, or from the bed of the valley of the Lower 
Kedron. The deep chasms with which, on these two sides, 
nature has so formidably entrenched it, and the rocky precipices 
from whose summits it there looks so proudly down, give, even 
now, to its eastern and southern aspects, the unequivocal look 
and character of a place of strength. At the same time there 
is no side on which it could have shown to greater advantage, 
considered as a royal city and as the capital of a kingdom, than 
from that of the north. From Scopus, all the way across the 
broad expanse that spreads out from its base, the sight that met 
the eye of old was one rich and continuous prospect of groves 
and gardens, interspersed with the semi -rural residences and 
suburban villas of the wealthier citizens. Beyond these lay the 
lower city of Bezetha, and over it first Akra and then Zion 
would be seen, rising the one above the other, crowned with 
their stately towers and royal palaces; while to the left of 
Akra, upon the rocky ridge of Moriah, the temple, gleaming 
with burnished gold, would attract every eye as it flashed glori- 
ously in the sun. How the heart of the devout and patriotic 
Israelite, coming up to worship from his distant home at the 
foot of Hermon or by the Sea of Tiberias, must have throbbed 
with deep emotion when this magnificent spectacle — the pride 
of his country, and, in his eyes, the joy of the whole earth-— 
burst upon his sight ! With what fond enthusiasm would he 
pause on this hill of Scopus to point out to his children, coming 
up for the first time with him to the feast, the various hallowed 
scenes and objects that had here suddenly opened upon their 
view I We could not but linger on such a spot, sadly changed 
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tLough the prospect which it now offers be. It was that very 
space before us, now so comparatively featureless and desolate, 
whose fruitfulness and beauty Titus began his memorable siege 
by sweeping all away. As Josephus relates — ^‘He gave orders 
for the whole army to level the distance as far as the wall of 
the city : so they threw down all the hedges and walls which 
the inhabitants had made about their gardens and groves of 
trees, and cut down all the fruit trees that lay between them 
and the wall of the city, and filled up all the hollow places and 
the chasms, and demolished the rocky precipices with iron in- 
struments.” He converted, in short, that whole region on 
which taste and wealth had long been lavishing their resources 
into a naked glacis, on which there remained not even a bush or 
stone to shelter the defenders of a city which not Titus, but One 
whom Titus knew not, had doomed to destruction. 

While we were casting this last longing, lingering look be- 
hind,” and indulging those feelings which the scene awakened, 
Ahmed, holding steadily on his vcay, had got almost out of sight 
on the farther side of the hill. Turning our horses’ heads, 
therefore, reluctantly towards the north, we made off in pursuit. 
Behind Scopus we entered on a bare stony country, of no in- 
terest or beauty whatever as a landscape. Its general sur&ce 
exhibited little else than a tame and rather sterile-looking ex- 
panse of gray, broad, flattish, or slightly rounded rocks — a sort 
of mucklestane moor” — with strips of pasture and patches of 
corn streaking and spotting it here and there. The path led us 
along the slight hollow which seemed to mark the centre of this 
bleak table-land. Eastwards, in the remote distance, the moun- 
tains of Gilead rose over the undulating surface of the hill- 
country we were now passing through; though the Jordan, be- 
tween them and us, far down in its own “ sleepy hollow,” was 
entirely out of view. Westwards, the most conspicuous object 
was Neby Samwil, the ancient Mizpeh, a sharp conical height 
which overtops the whole hilly region that spreads out far and 
wide around it. On a lower eminence, and much nearer at hand, 
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hard by the small Arab village of Shafat, there are considerable 
ruins, supposed to be those of Nob, where David obtained from 
the priest Abimelech the sword of Goliah : and where, in con- 
sequence, Abimelech and all his priestly brotherhood were 
slaughtered by Doeg, the Edomite, at the command of Saul. 
On another height, in the same neighbourhood, called Tuleil-el- 
fM, are heaps of stones, which mark it out as the site of some 
ancient city, and which are generally regarded as the ruins of 
Gibeah of Saul, the birth-place of that ill-omened king. It is 
here the camel -road by Beth-horon to J affa strikes off, and which, 
after crossing through the upper country, descends into the plain 
of Sharon, at a point some miles to the north of the pass by 
which we entered the hills when we came up from Kamleh to 
Jerusalem. A little to the north of Tuleil-el-ful is Er-Ram. 
Large bevelled stones and fragments of columns built into the 
walls of the houses of the modern village, plainly indicate its 
antiquity, while the name it still retains, and the minute state- 
ments of Scripture as to the situation of the place, leave no room 
to doubt that here stood the Hamah of Benjamin. 

About a mile and a half, or so, farther on, we came to Bireh, 
the Beeroth of Scripture, and one of the four cities of the 
Gibeonites by whom J oshua was so cunningly deceived. The 
district of country belonging to that people extended from this 
neighbourhood right across the hilly region westwards to the 
borders of the plain of Sharon, and formed a considerable part 
of the territory subsequently assigned to the tribe of Benjamin. 

Their cities were Gibeon, and Chephirah, and Beeroth, and 
Kiijath-jearim” (Josh. ix. 17). Gibeon, their capital, stood in 
the elevated plain that lies on the north side of Neby Samwil; 
and due west from it, on the outer edge of the hill-country, is 
the modem Kefr, considered to be the Gibeonite Chephirah. 
Kuriet-el-Enab, now identified with Kirjath-jearim, is situated 
nine or ten miles south-west from Gibeon, and about half that 
distance to the north-east of Gibeon is Beeroth. 

By this very place, therefore, at which we had now arrived, 
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the crafty company of the Gibeonites, with their tattered gar- 
ments, and clouted shoes, and mouldy bread, took their way 
down through these hills eastwards to Joshua’s camp, in the 
Jordan valley at GilgaL No wonder that so small-souled a 
people, as they evidently were, had taken fright. J ericho had 
fallen ; Ai, within a few miles of their own frontier, had fallen 
too; and when “the smoke of it ascended up to heaven,” the 
dismal cloud that hung over its ruins would be well seen not 
only from Eeeroth, but even from Gibeon itself. Nothing but 
the entire unacquaintance of the Israelites with the localities 
and the tribes of Canaan could have made it possible for the 
Gibeonites so easily to deceive them. Verily, the tricksters had 
their reward. To be hewers of wood and drawers of water was 
their natural and fitting post. 

The first object that attracted our notice in approaching 
Bireh was a small mosque, surmounted with a dome. It is 
built over a fine fountain, the waters of which gush out on its 
eastern side in great profusion, and water the whole vicinity. 
The village itself is some hundred yards farther on, and occupies 
a rocky ridge that rises above, and strongly contrasts with the 
smooth and beautiful grassy slope at the bottom of which the 
fountain stands. Its present population is estimated at from 7 00 
to 800. There are traces of extensive cisterns below the fountain, 
and on the height above there are extensive foundation walls, 
whose peculiar masonry sufficiently attests both the antiquity and 
the former importance of the place. The two most notable ruins 
are those of a large khan and of a fine church, both in tolerable 
preservation, and the latter the work of the Knights Templars 
during the Crusades. While inspecting these remains, we no- 
ticed an ancient wine-press, resembling a large, square, shallow 
trough, cut out in the flat surface of a broad mass of rock 
that rises four or five feet above the level of the ground. In 
Isaiah’s figurative description of Israel as the Lord’s vineyard, 
the expression in our English Bible is that the Lord “ made 
a wine-press therein.” In the original Hebrew it is — “ He kemd 
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a wine-press tlierein,” and here we had a specimen of the very* 
sort of wine-press from which this imagery was taken. 

From the high ground beside Bireh we had a view of Beitin, 
or Beitil, the modem name of that ever-famous Bethel, where 
Jacob had his glorious vision of the ladder that reached up from 
earth to heaven, and where he builded that altar to the Lord 
which thereafter gave to the place its hallowed name. It was 
matter of much regret to us all that the length of the journey 
that lay before us forbade our deviating so far from our line of 
march as would have been necessary in order to visit it. It lies 
about two miles, or rather less, to the east of Bireh. We could, 
however, distinctly trace its position, and observe the aspect of 
the country around it. The whole vicinity appears to corre- 
spond exactly with what Scripture indicates regarding it. When 
Jacob lay down there, he took of the stones of the place and 
put them for his pillow.” The expression is significant. To 
this day it is a stony wilderness — treeless, barren, and bare. 
One ceases to wonder, in looking at it, that there should have 
been a strife between the herdmen of Lot’s cattle and the herd- 
men of Abraham’s cattle, when trying, in so sterile a region, to 
find pasture for the numerous flocks of their masters. Connect- 
ing that suggestive occun'ence with the look of the country 
around the site of the ancient Bethel at the present day, we 
had a fresh example to show how indelible are the features of 
this remarkable country. At a little distance eastwards from 
Bethel, but out of our sight, was Tel-el-hajar — ascertained on 
good grounds to be the site of Ai — below which a pass leads 
down through the hills to Jericho. It was by this pass that 
J oshua’s army advanced into the interior of Canaan. 

Hitherto we had been passing, all the way from Jerusalem, 
through the territory of the tribe of Benjamin. In the language 
equally picturesque and graphic in which Jacob prophetically 
described, before his death in Egypt, the future lot of bis several 
sons in the land of promise, he drew his illustrations both from 
the vegetable and from the animal world. In speaking of 
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Judah, the vine arid the lion were the figures employed : “ Bind- 
ing his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine ; 
he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of 
grapes.” And again, Judah is a lion’s whelp : from the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up : he stooped down, he couched as a 
lion, and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up” (Gen. xlix. 
11, 9). It is impossible to doubt that the grape with its blood- 
like juice, and the lion with his kingly voice and strength, were 
meant to be emblematic of Him who sprang out of Judah,” 
and of whom the Lord said, by the mouth of Isaiah — ‘‘ Who is 
this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? 
this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness 
of his strength? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save ” (Ixiii. 1). But, is it a mere fancy to suppose that this 
peculiar imagery of the vine and of the lion had a pecular fit- 
ness in connection with the district of country that was to be 
the lot of Judah’s tribe 1 Certain it is that the vine flourishes 
nowhere in Palestine so abundantly, even at the present day, as 
in the hill-country of Judah, while, at the same time, that arid 
and lonely wilderness which the tribal territory of Judah in- 
cluded could hardly fail to have been the lion’s native abode. 

Of Benjamin, again, his father Jacob, on the same occasion, 
said, he shall ravin as a wolf.” The words, it is to be pre- 
sumed, were meant to be predictive of that fierce spirit and 
predatory character which the tribe of Benjamin should after- 
wards exhibit. But here, again, is it only a fancy to conclude 
that some reference was intended, in the employment of this 
peculiar figure, to the physical character of the district in which 
that tribe was to have its home ? The natural habitat of the 
wolf is among barren rocks and naked hills, from which he de- 
scends, under cover of the night, to find his prey in the richer 
plains beneath. The wolf is there to this day ; and that gaunt 
and hungry creature is certainly no inapt representative of the 
sort of country through which we had just now come. There 
is, indeed, another and a more pleasing picture of feenjamin 
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sketched in ancient Scripture. It occurs in the chapter of 
blessings Moses pronounced, long after Jacob’s time, on the 
several tribes of Israel. Of Benjamin he then says — The be- 
loved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him; and the Lord 
shall cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell between His 
shoulders.” But this description, too, is quite in keeping with 
the dwelling-place of the tribe. Spiritual blessings are, no 
doubt, intended, but as descriptive of a locality, the only definite 
idea these words convey is that of strength and security. And 
where could any of the tribes of Israel be more securely lodged 
than amid the natural fastnesses of this mountain -land ? 

We were now on its northern border, and were about to enter 
on the adjoining inheritance of Joseph, otherwise known as the 
country of Ephraim or Samaria. Of Joseph, his fond father 
had lovingly said : he is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough 
by a well, whose branches run over the wall” (Gen. xlix. 22 ). 
The figure speaks of fertility ; and of the same import are the 
words of Moses concerning the lot of the same tribe : Blessed 
of the Lord be his land, for the precious things of heaven, for 
the dew, and for the deep that coucheth beneath, . . . and for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for the precious 
things of the lasting hills, and for the precious things of the 
earth, and fulness thereof” (Deut. xxxiii. 13, IJ, 16). No lan- 
guage could more forcibly suggest that very combination of the 
pastoral with the agricultural, by which Samaria is distinguished; 
a country whose hills should be clothed with flocks, and olives, 
and vines; and whose rich and spacious valleys and plains should 
be covered over with corn. Ali'eady we had palpable indications 
that we were entering into such a country, so soon as we ad- 
vanced beyond Bireh. 

Dropping into the upper end of a winding valley, we found 
ourselves all at once in the midst of grassy banks and numerous 
cornfields. As it winds onward and downward, this sweet 
valley gradually contracts into a ravine, while at the same time 
it sinks deeper and deeper down among the hills. On reaching 
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this defile the path climbs gradually up upon the shelving strata 
of the steep hiU face, where riding is both difficult and a little 
dangerous. From this perilous elevation, however^ a noble view 
suddenly opens out where a bend of the valley brings the -tra- 
veller all at once in sight of Ain-Yebrfid, perched upon the 
brow of a detached and finely wooded height, and surrounded on 
all sides with extensive and well-cultivated vineyards and olive- 
yards. Nowhere, save at Bethlehem, had we seen such indica- 
tions of intelligent industry as here. The eminence on which 
the village stands fronts the mouth of the valley down which 
we had come, and which is here joined by another valley falling 
into it from the east. Pleasant, however, as it was to pause 
where we were, and to admire this attractive prospect, it was 
not so agreeable to follow the rather frightful-looking path by 
which we must approach it. None but horses accustomed, like 
those of Syria, to clamber every day up and down such hill- 
sides as the facilis descensus that lay before us, could have kept 
their feet on these slippery rocks. As it was, not more than 
two of our number ventured to remain in the saddle on this 
break-neck part of the road, though all got safely to the bottom 
of the hill. As the prefix Ain would have led one to expect, 
Yebrud has a fine fountain in its neighbourhood, around which 
the shepherds had just then gathered their flocks of sheep and 
goats for the forenoon milking, and to give them drink. After 
a brief pause at the well we rode on. Leaving the village on 
our left, we entered into a labyrinth of those ^‘paths in the vine- 
yards,*’ to which, in an earlier chapter, allusion was made in 
connection with the Scripture story of Balaam and the angel. 
These paths are lined with walls, some of them five or six feet, 
other^ eight or nine feet high ; and all built with the stones 
gathered out of the vineyards. Beyond these we entered a deep 
and narrow ravine, the roadway, such as it was, being simply 
the dry bed, rocky and rugged, of a winter torrent. The steep 
hill sides, between which this rapidly descending path led us on, 
were all terraced and cultivated — clothed to their summits with 
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the olive, the fig, the pomegranate, and the vine. When at 
length, after about half an hour s riding, we emerged from the 
lower end of this picturesque ravine, nothing could be more 
graceful and pleasing than the scene that lay before us. At 
this point the valley branched out both to the right and left, 
among finely wooded hills. There was no mistaking the fact 
that we were now in Samaria. The characteristic distinction 
between it and the country of both J udah and Benjamin is, that 
while the territory of these two tribes is all on a high level, and 
forms one continuous upland country, the hills of Samaria are 
cleft in all directions, and down to their very foundations, by 
deep, broad, and fertile valleys. We had already seen, in the 
flocks and fruit-trees around Ain-Yebrud, a specimen of 'Hhe 
precious things of the lasting hills,” and we were now to witness, 
during the remainder of our day’s journey, specimens not less 
marked and pleasing, of ‘Hhe precious things of the earth that 
is, of the lower ground, ‘‘and the fulness thereof.” 

Our attendants having moved on with the baggage during the 
short stay we made at Ain-Yebrud, we had lost sight of them 
ever since. We were now at a loss, in consequence, which way 
to go. There was a high hill in front barring our way to the 
north, and the question was, which of the two valleys that lay 
branching out before us — the one to the right, the other to the 
left — ought we to take, in order to get round it? After some 
hesitation, we decided on following the one to the right, in a 
north-easterly direction, and which brought us soon after to a 
place we at once recognized as the Ain-el-Haramyieh, or robber’s 
fountain, as its name signifies, and which we knew to be upon 
our proper line of march. The fountain issues from the face of 
a shelving rock in a narrow part of the valley, which is overhung 
by wooded heights and tangled thickets, not ill-adapted, cer- 
tainly, for the robber’s trade. The fountain was almost dry, 
and the little water it contained was not very inviting. Anxious 
as we were, moreover, to overtake our people, we pushed on — 
sometimes through a jungle of underwood, sometimes through 
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cornfields, sometimes along the drj bed of a winter stream — for 
upwards of an hour. But for a frequent reference to our maps 
and to a pocket compass, we could hardly have failed to lose our 
way, where side tracks were ever and anon leading off on either 
hand. About one o’clock p.m., and after crossing the western 
extremity of a fine and well-cultivated valley, waving with 
standing com, and spreading away eastwards, like an arm of the 
sea, among the hills, we found ourselves at the base of a bare, 
rooky height, running from east to west, and which the path we 
were following evidently led across. Here some peasants be- 
longing to the adjacent village of Sinjil, comforted us with the 
assurance that we were on the right road to Lubb^ — the ancient 
Lebonah — which lay on the north side of the height before us. 
As Ahmed knew we had arranged to halt at Lubban, to rest 
both our beasts and ourselves, we made no doubt of finding him 
and his comrades there ; and were thus relieved of all further 
anxiety about overtaking them. We were, however, unluckily 
ignorant of the fact that, from the p’oint at which we had now 
arrived, there is another route to Lebonah that would have 
enabled us to see, in passing, one of the most interesting places 
in Palestine — the site of Shiloh. Till Dr. Bobinson made the 
discovery, about twenty years ago, the true situation of Shiloh 
was entirely unknown. An old tradition had placed it at Heby 
Samwil, in quite a different district of the country. The 
slightest reference to the statement of Scripture regarding its 
actual position, had any previous traveller been at the pains to 
make it, must at once have set the tradition aside as utterly 
untenable. Nothing can be more precise than the language 
Scripture employs upon the subject. In the book of Judges it 
is told that Shiloh “ is on the north side of Bethel, on the east 
side of the highway that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, and 
on the south of Lebonah” (Judg. xxi. 19). Although Dr. 
Bobinson, with this singularly specific passage before him, ad- 
dressed himself to the task of searching out the place, the pro- 
bability is, that after all, he would not have succeeded, but for 
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the circumstance that its very name has been, as it turned out, 
handed down among the people of the country to the present 
day. Upon the same hill we were preparing to cross, and in a 
situation perfectly corresponding with the statement of Scrip- 
ture already quoted, there are ruins bearing all the marks of 
great antiquity, beside a modem village known to the natives 
as Seilun. In speaking of Shiloh, Josephus sometimes uses this 
very word, calling it and which, as Dr. Wilson remarks, 

is substantially the same as the full Hebrew form preserved in 
the word Shilonite.* There, no doubt, it was that in the days 
of Joshua ‘^the whole congregation of the children of Israel 
assembled together, and set up the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion” (Josh, xviii. 1). And there it remained till long after, 
near the close of the period of the judges, when the ark of the 
covenant was taken from it by the sons of Eli, and carried off 
to the camp of Israel. During all that lengthened interval of 
300 years, Shiloh continued to be the rallying-place of the nation 
where they assembled to seek the Lord. It was the scene of 
many a great public event, and of many a touching incident in 
more private life. It was there that Joshua by lot ^‘divided the 
land unto the children of Israel, according to their divisions.” 
It was there that Hannah gave up her little Samuel to be dedi- 
cated to the service of the Lord. And there it was that old 
Eli, to whose care she committed him, fell backward from his 
seat by the gate of the city and died, when the appalling intel- 
ligence reached him that Israel was fled before the Philistines, 
that his two sons, Hophni and Phineas, were slain, and that the 
ark of God was taken. 

The road we took across the hill left SeiKin at a distance to 
the east of us of not more than a couple of miles. The hill itself 
is bare and bleak, especially along the broad back of the ridge, 
and so stony is it all about Seilun, that till the traveller ap- 
proaches quite near it, he can hardly distinguish either the 
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modern village or the ancient ruins from the masses of naked 
rock around it. 

From the northern brow of the hill, and immediately above 
Lubbin, which lies close in at its base, there opened an exten- 
sive, varied, and noble view. To the south a fine pastoral valley 
stretched away up in the direction of Ain-Yebrud. To the 
north a rich and fertile plain, perfectly flat, and from one to 
two miles broad, appeared at our feet, bounded on the farther 
side by a lofty range of olive-clad hills. This plain, covered 
with various kinds of growing crop, and all of the brightest 
green, lay like a beautiful carpet spread out on the spacious floor 
of some gigantic hall, whose walls were the everlasting hills. A 
mile or two to the west of Lubban this fine plain turned sharp 
round to the north, and disappeared behind a projecting moun- 
tain range. 

The descent from the height that afforded us this view is so steep 
that it is only by a long succession of zig-zags it can be accom- 
plished on horseback at all. The ruins of an extensive khan, 
and a copious fountain beside it, are the only objects of interest 
at Lubbdn. Our mukharis had not arrived when we reached it, 
— a circumstance that disappointed us all the more that we were 
famishing with hunger, and had no chance of getting anything 
to eat till they should make their appearance. It was therefore 
a great relief to us all, when, about half an hour after our ar- 
rival, we had the satisfaction of descrying Ahmed’s tall figure 
rounding the shoulder of the hill above us, and close behind 
him Halil and Hassan with the baggage train. At what point 
they deviated from the road by which we had come, we never 
exactly ascertained ; but evidently they had fallen into it again. 
Scarcely had they reached the khan, behind whose eastern wall 
we were hiding ourselves from the fiery sun, when Gaetano was 
deep in the panniers which formed his especial care, drawing 
forth and arranging the materials of our afternoon repast. 

By four p.m. we were again in the saddle, having still a long 
ride before us. Now, for the first time since leaving Jerusalem, 

80 
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we had something deserving the name of a road. It was a mere 
horse track, to be sure, but running as it did along the level 
plain, it was smooth and easy. Beyond the projecting height 
already noticed, the plain runs nearly due north, narrowing as 
it proceeds onwards among the hills. To the left of our route 
the village of Sawieh was pointed out far up the hill side. About 
an hour and a half beyond Lubban we came to a point where 
the plain terminates, on the edge of a narrow wady that runs 
away westwards, in the direction of the Mediterranean. The 
water-course which, in the rainy season, drains this district of 
the country, finds its way through the wady now alluded to into 
the Aujeh — a river that falls into the sea a few miles north of 
J afia. Two villages were now in sight. Kubalan, at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles up the wady eastwards, and nearer 
at handjYetma, on the slope of the hill beyond it. There was 
something very sweet and home-like in the scenery of this 
sequestered valley. Its grassy knolls and clumps of trees, and 
flocks of sheep and goats browsing in its green hollows, as well 
as the whole character of the hills around it, forcibly reminded 
us of some of our own quiet Highland glens. Right across this 
little valley, our path led us away up the steep face of a range 
of hills beyond it, from the summit of which we looked down 
upon the extensive plain of El-Mukhna. The course of this 
plain is from south to north, and bounded, as usual, on either 
side by a wall of hills. When it opened upon our view, as we 
rounded the top of the hill, from the base of which it stretches 
away northwards, the shadows of evening were already falling 
across it from the chain of hiUs on its western side ; while the 
bare and rocky range that shuts it in on the east, was all glow- 
ing with the rich warm hues of the setting sun. The plain itself, 
waving from side to side with corn crops, and dotted here and 
there with little groups of olive-trees, and without a single fence 
or visible division of any kind to break its even surfiice, was 
here and there still streaked by bright sunbeams shooting across 
it through the openings in the western wall of hills. Running 
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our eyes along that western line of hills, there were two summits 
that rose pre-eminently above all the rest. The one was Mount 
Gerizim, the other Mount Ebal; and between them lay the 
narrow entrance into the valley of Shechem, where our day’s 
journey was to terminate. The mouth of that valley was, at 
least, seven miles from where we stood. There was no time, 
therefore, to indulge in sentimental musings. Twilight is soon 
over in Palestine ; and already it was all but certain that the 
darkness would overtake us before we could reach Nablouse. 
Down the hill face accordingly we rode, as fast as the rough and 
rocky nature of the ground permitted, and then away northwards 
along the western side of the plain. As we passed, some miles 
farther on, the village of Hawara, picturesquely planted on the 
steep hill face, several hundred feet above the level of the plain, 
the Syrian peasants were gathering in their flocks towards it 
for the night ; each with his long brass-mounted gun over his 
shoulder, and a pistol or other weapon in his belt. There was 
just as much light lingering on the side of Gerizim by the time 
we approached the broad base of that noble hill, as to let us see 
that its fertile and verdant slopes were clothed, half-way to its 
summit, with com ; and thereby reminding us that Gerizim was 
the hill of blessing. The bare rocky steeps of Ebal beyond it, 
clothed in deeper shadows, we could now but dimly discern. 

Half an hour later and night had fallen. With these lofty 
hills around us, and the sky clouded besides, the darkness was 
soon so great that we could with dilficulty trace our path. One 
of our party, much fatigued with the long day’s journey, had 
gradually fallen considerably into the rear, and as my wife and I 
had remained behind to bear him company, we had to And out 
the latter part of the way for ourselves. After rounding the 
eastern base of Gerizim the path slants away up along its north- 
ern side. It might have been easy enough riding in day -light, 
but is was rough work in the dark. Sometimes groping along 
the face of a steep declivity, sometimes scrambling across the 
dry bed of a rugged water-course, we at length gained the higher 
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level of the valley of Shechem, at the mouth of which we found 
our friends waiting till we should rejoin them. With Ahmed 
leading the way in front, we marched slowly on, through noble 
olive groves, towards Nablouse, the lights of which we now aaw 
in the distance glimmering through the noble woods by which 
it is embowered. The town lies on the left, or south side of the 
valley, close in at the foot of Gerizim. Our camping ground 
was on an elevated plateau outside of the town and beyond it, 
surrounded with venerable olive-trees, and looking down on the 
luxuriant gardens of Nablouse, and on the fine stream by which 
they are watered. Within a quarter of an hour after we reached 
it our tents were all pitched, and a blazing fire, kindled by 
Gaetano, was throwing its ruddy glare on the gnarled stems of 
the old trees that stood sentry round us. Our portable table, 
a long and very light board, about two feet in breadth, pierced 
with a hole at each corner for the insertion of the moveable feet, 
was speedily laid out in one of the tents. Squatting around it, 
in Oriental fashion, on cloaks and railway- wrappers, and making 
the best of such cheer as Gaetano’s not very perfect appliances, 
and not very distinguished cookery, enabled him to set before 
us, we forgot all our fatigues talking over the scenes and inci- 
dents of so deeply interesting a day. An hour later and we 
were all buried in sleep. 

On the following morning, Sabbath the 3d of May, our first 
visitor was a young Syrian, a convert to Protestantism from the 
Greek Church, and teacher, under the auspices of Bishop Gobat, 
of a mission school in Nablouse. Ever since the unhappy oc- 
currence which took place about eighteen months before, when 
by some unlucky accident, and in a moment of panic, occasioned 
by an attack of the fanatic Moslems, the Rev. Mr. Lyde, then 
in charge of the mission, shot one of the rioters, the mission has 
been all but entirely broken up. The little school taught by 
our young visitor is all that now remains of it. The Protes- 
tant community in the place amounts in all to only thirty 
persons — men, women, and children. The teacher both read 
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and spoke the English language with tolerable ease, and had a 
very good knowledge of the leading truths of the Bible. Entire 
strangers as of course we were, it was touching to see how the 
bonds of a common faith made him cling to us, as if we had been 
old and familiar friends. The Moslems of Nablouse are no- 
toriously fanatical and insolent, and treat both Christians and 
Jews with scorn. 

As illustrative of their character, Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, 
mentions, in his Lands of tJie Bible, that when visiting Nablouse 
in 1843, he and his fellow-travellers were assailed with the ut- 
most rudeness in the outskirts of the city, and he himself struck 
with a brickbat on the back of the head. They pay little or no 
regard to the Turkish government, though, of course, nominally 
subject to it. Their city is the head-quarters of many of the 
old Syrian chiefs, who look upon the Turks as mere intruders 
on their ancient domain, and on their family rights and privi- 
leges. They are, in consequence, almost always on the brink of 
rebellion. Considering that such is the habit and disposition of 
the people of Nablouse, we had all the greater cause for thank- 
fulness that neither in our wanderings about the valley, nor in 
passing, as we did in the course of the day, through the heart 
of the city, did we encoimter the smallest incivility. 

After our morning worship, at which the teacher of the mis- 
sion school and his assistant were present, we read together most 
of the passages of Scripture that refer to this interesting and 
beautiful valley. Having thus filled our minds with most of 
the many memorable incidents of which in ancient times it was 
the scene, we set out, under the guidance of our young Nablouse 
fnend, on a pilgrimage to Joseph’s Tomb and Jacob’s Well. The 
lateness of the hour at which we had entered the valley the 
night before, had made it impossible for us to form till now any 
definite idea of the scenery around us. High as our expectations 
liad been, they were more than realized. Hardly anything, 
indeed, could be fimer or more captivating than the prospect that 
lay before us on issuing from our tents. It was a lovely mom- 
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ing, and all natui’e was in its best attire. The valley, as already 
explained, slopes away down at its eastern extremity to the 
plain of El-Mukhna, from which it runs at right angles in a 
direction a little to the north of west. It is about four mile^in 
length, Ebal walling it in on the north, and Gerizim on the 
south. The name Nablouse is simply the corruption of Neapolis 
— the new city, — as it came to be called when rebuilt by the Em- 
peror Vespasian. The present city stands evidently on the site 
not only of Vespasian’s Neapolis, but of the old original city of 
Sichem or Shechem. It is placed at the water-shed of the valley. 
The stream that descends from Gerizim and flows through the 
city, turns westwards as it leaves it, and flows towards the Medi- 
terranean ; while the inclination of the valley on the city’s other 
side is towards the Jordan. The bed of the valley below our 
tents was one continuous succession of beautiful gardens extend- 
ing westwards for more than a mile. In these gardens the gray 
olive, the dark-green fig, the lighter-hued odoriferous walnut, the 
smaller leaved pomegranate, with its large magnificent yellow- 
tipped crimson blossoms, the vine, the arbutus, the hawthorn, 
the noble oak of Scripture, the far-spreading terebinth, presented 
altogether a vegetation as rich and as variously and finely tinted 
as perhaps could be found in the same landscape anywhere else 
in the world. 

Dr. Eobinson- remarks that he noticed little or nothing to 
distinguish Ebal from Gerizim — nothing that would lead any 
one to guess which had been the mountain of the blessing, and 
which the mountain of the curse. “ The broad terraces,” he 
says, “ rising along the flanks of both, are alike cultivated.” * I 
arrived at quite a difierent opinion. I do not of course mean to 
affirm that the memorable proceedings first commanded by Moses 
and afterwards carried into effect by Joshua in this valley of 
Shechem, were purposely arranged so as to be in harmony with 
the physical aspect and character of the two mountains in ques- 
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tioa. At the same time, bearing in mind the symbolic nature, 
both of the Old Testament economy as a whole, and of that 
particular and most impressive transaction that was here exhi- 
bited, it is at least natural to suppose that in the very look of 
Gerizim there was something to suggest the idea of blessing, and 
in that of Ebal to suggest the idea of a curse. It was not, how- 
ever, I am very sure, under the misleading influence of any such 
prepossession that I surveyed these confronting hills, and yet 
the difierence between them appeared to me marked and con- 
spicuous. Ebal is much steeper, more destitute of soil, and alto- 
gether greatly more rocky and barren than Gerizim, whose sides 
are more sloping and clothed with a much richer and more abun- 
dant vegetation. To one, indeed, entering the valley from the 
west, as Dr. Hobinson on the occasion in question did, the hills, 
as seen from that quarter, might present no very noticeable difier- 
ence. But towards the eastern extremity of the two ranges, where 
both rise to their most commanding elevation, and where, pro- 
perly speaking, it is that the specific heights are found to which 
the names of Ebal and Gerizim were given, the contrast between 
them is obvious and strong. And what a sight it must have 
been when the assembled tribes of Israel, led on by their brave 
and godly chief, thronged the space between these confronting 
hills to hear the solemn words of awful warning on the one 
hand, and of gracious encouragement on the other, in which 
they were there addressed by command of their covenant God I 
Never, save around the base of Sinai, was such a congregation 
gathered together. And yet the sermon they heard on that 
memorable occasion is one that is still preached every day; for 
what is all true preaching but a persuading of men by the terror 
of the Lord to flee from the wrath to come, and a beseeching of 
them by the mercies of God to lay hold on eternal life 1 

The sciiptural associations of this remarkable valley, however, 
carry us fui-ther back than to the days of Joshua. It was to 
this valley that Abraham came, on his first arrival from the 
distant East, into the land which God had promised to show 
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Um. He “passed through the land to the place of Sichem. 
unto the plain of Moreh,” or rather unto the oaks or terebinths of 
Moreh. Here it was that to the “ father of the faithful ” the Lord 
appeared and said — “ To thy seed will I give this land;’^ and here 
Canaan’s first altar was erected to the worship of Jehovah. 

To this same valley came afterwards Abraham’s grandson, 
Jacob, as he journeyed from Padan-aram. “ He came to Shalem, 
a city of Shechem, which is in the land of Canaan;” and there^ 
to this day, to aid us in identifying the spot, stands a village, 
not two miles distant from the eastern entrance of the valley, 
bearing the name of Salim. It lies at the foot of the hiUs on 
the farther side of the plain of El-Mukhna, and looks, therefore, 
right over to Shechem. In this neighbourhood, too, it was that 
Jacob bought the parcel of ground in which he digged a well, 
and where long, long afterwards, the bones of his son Joseph 
were buried, “ which the children of Israel brought up out of 
Egypt,” We were now upon our way to this very well and 
tomb, talking, as we proceeded down the valley towards them, 
of those memorable Scripture scenes and incidents to which re- 
ference has now been made. The tomb and the well are not 
more than three or four hundred yards apart ; and they are both 
at that end of the valley by which Jacob approached it. The 
well is close in at the roots of Gerizim. The tomb is in the 
middle of the valley, or perhaps a little beyond it towards Ebal. 
It is a small inclosure of not more than from twenty to thirty 
feet in diameter, surrounded by a very white wall ten or twelve 
feet high, which made it a conspicuous object in the midst of 
the cornfields. Within this inclosure, which has no roof over 
it, there is a little arched mound of stone and lime that covers 
the grave of J oseph. At either end of the mound is a small 
pillar — the one, according to the tradition of the place, marking 
the last resting-place of J oseph’s son Ephraim ; the other, that 
of his son Manasseh — the heads of the tribes whose inheritance 
this country of Samaria came afterwards to be. Save these 
simple memorials, there is nothing else whatever to be seen at 
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the tomb. It is kept in repair by the Jews of Nablouse; but 
like all the other memorials of the Hebrew patriarchs, it is an 
object of reverence to the Moslems too, and to this cause its 
careful preservation may be partly ascribed. 

From the tomb we crossed the fields to Jacob’s Well, rub- 
bing occasionally between our hands as we went the ears of the 
growing corn, as on a Sabbath of old certain other disciples of 
Jesus did. The well is not easily found. There is no building 
over it or near it to mark it out, like the tomb, from a distance; 
and the path that formerly led to it has been purposely oblite- 
rated by the present churlish occupant of the fields around it. 
But for the local knowledge of our guide from Nablouse, we 
might very probably have searched for it in vain. The stone- 
work that till within the last few years remained entire, and 
that shut in the mouth of the well, is now partly broken down ;. 
and the well itself has either been entirely filled up, or its mouth 
has been roofed over and covered with rubbish. Certain it is, 
that though we crept down into the cavity beneath the arch, we 
could discover no trace of an opening into the well. It were 
surely worth the while of some of our European consuls in Syria 
to make an effort to have this piece of barbarism undone. It is 
known that the well is a shaft cut down through the solid rock, 
and that it cannot, therefore, have been materially injured. 
Without much difficulty it could be cleared out and restored to 
its former state. Every reader of recent works on Palestine is 
familiar with the cuiious incident of the Bible that was accident- 
ally dropped into the well and afterwards recovered. Mr. Bonar, 
in the narrative of the Scottish missionaries to the Jews, tells us 
how, as he was leaning over the hole in the top of the arch, 
his Hebrew Bible slipped from the breast-pocket of his coat and 
disappeared, as he naturally thought for ever, in the depth below. 
Dr. Wilson, in his Lands of tJie Bible, completes the stpry by tell- 
ing us how it was found and fetched up after it had lain at the 
bottom of the well for several years. Having lowered one of his 
attendants by a rope, the Bible was found imbedded in the mire, 
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the well being all but dry. Before leaving the place, we our- 
selves bad a Bible adventure, too, though quite of a different kind. 
We had been sitting together, at a little distance from the well, 
upon the remains of an old wall, talking together, and turning uj) 
passages of Scripture bearing on the scenes around us. On rising, 

I unfortunately left my Bible behind me. It was soon missed ; 
but before I had got back to the spot the Bible had been carried 
off. My suspicions immediately lighted on a woman I had noticed 
hanging about near us while we were sitting on the wall, but 
who, like the Bible, was now nowhere to be seen. Having com- 
municated this circumstance to our young guide, he proceeded 
immediately to a little hamlet — Belat by name — about half a 
mile off, and to which, he had no doubt, the woman belonged. 
From some of the other villagers he soon discovered that my 
conjecture was well founded; and they at once pointed out to 
him the culprit’s house. It was not, however, without a struggle, 
in which the poor fellow was actually beaten by the woman’s 
husband, that he at length succeeded in recovering the lost Bible. 
It was a Bagster’s Treasury Bible which I valued much, not 
merely for its own sake, but because it was the memorial of a 
deceased and beloved member of my flock to whom it formerly 
belonged. This little and perfectly characteristic incident over, 
we resumed our study of these intensely interesting scenes. We 
could now see, what the darkness of the previous night concealed, 
that the well is little more than a hundred yards from the upper 
end of the path by which we entered the valley. Up that very 
path in all probability it was that Jesus came on that memorable 
day, when ‘‘being weary with His journey. He sat thus on the 
well,” He had come, as we did, from Judea; and from the 
nature of the country, His road must have been substantially 
the same as ours. The well on which He sat, as the woman ot 
Samaria testified, was “ deep;” and in perfect harmony with her 
statement, this well we had been visiting, according to the care- 
ful measurement made by Dr, Wilson, has a depth of seventy- 
five feet. The well on which J esus sat was at the base of Gerizim ; 
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for the woman said, pointing evidently as she spoke to the height 
above, “ Qur fathers worshipped in this mountain and not only 
is the well we saw at the foot of Gerizim, but on the summit of 
that hill to this day the ruins of the old Samaritan altar are 
found. There can be no possible doubt, therefore, as to its 
identity at once with the well of Jacob and the well of Jesus. 
Here, then, on this very spot, beyond all question, it was that 
the Son of God, in fashion as a man,” forgot His weariness and 
His thirst in teaching a poor profligate Samaritan woman what 
she must do to be saved ! 

Alas ! it is not the water of the well alone that has dried up. 
In this valley the water of life has long been dried up too. The 
words of Jesus have been fulfilled: Neither in Jerusalem nor 
in this mountain” do men worship the Father. The Samaritans, 
indeed, still annually climb to the summit of Gerizim to slay 
their paschal lamb ; but they know not God as the Father of 
our Lord ; and not knowing God as He is revealed in Christ, 
they are still igiiorant of the great? truth that was taught here 
eighteen hundred years ago, that the sacredness of places has 
altogether passed away. ‘‘ They worship they know not what.” 
And yet the very existence of such a remnant of the Samaritan 
people dwelling here in Shechem to this hour — the remnant of 
a people who are found nowhere else on the face of the earth, — is 
surely not the least striking of the many marvellous testimonies 
which this whole land bears to the authenticit}’’ and the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. 

On our way back from the well to our tents, we passed right 
through Nablouse. Its population is said to amount to about 
8000, of whom 500 are Christians of the Greek church, 50 are 
Jews, 30 are Protestants, and 150 are Samaritans, the rest being 
all Moslems, The streets are exceedingly narrow, but the houses 
are solid looking, tall, and tolerably well built, — decidedly supe- 
rior in their general appearance and character to those of J eru- 
salem. The people gazed at us as we passed along, but moved 
neither hand nor tongue against us. Before leaving the city we 
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paid a visit to the Samaritan synagogue. The entrance to it 
was by strong doors and dark narrow passages, that reminded 
one of the entrance into a prison. A regard to safety in such 
a place probably demands such precautions. In a small court 
within, was a fine orange tree laden with fruit, and scenting the 
air with its pleasant odour ; but there was no savour about the 
place of worship we were entering of that blessed name which is 
“as ointment poured foi-th.” The rabbi met us in the court 
and led us into the penetralia of the place, and show’ed us some 
of those ancient manuscripts of the five books of Mose^ which 
constitute their chief boast and treasure. One of these they 
allege to have been written by Abishua, the great grandson of 
Aaron, and to be therefore about 3300 years old. A very full 
and interesting account of these Samaritan manuscripts is given 
by Dr. Wilson in his learned and well-known work on these 
Bible lands. From the portion of these manuscripts which he 
purchased, and from the information he obtained about the others, 
it appears more than doubtful whether much of their true history 
is known to the Samaritans themselves. 

It is a singular fact, that the old Samaritan antipathy to the 
J ews is as strong as ever. Gerizim is still their holy place. The 
five books of Moses are still all of the old Testament which 
they receive. In short, their whole condition, character, habits, 
belief, and worship, are precisely what they were two thousand 
years ago. 

When, late in the afternoon, we returned to our tents, it was 
with a deep feeling that this valley of Shechem had preached 
to ns far more impressively than any human tongue on some of 
the grandest verities of the Word of God. It was no mere 
fancy of the poet to say that, here at least, we had found “books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” Conversing on such themes, the quiet Sabbath evening 
wore swiftly and pleasantly, and not, I trust, unprofitably 
away. 

We left Nablouse on the morning of Monday, the -ith of May, 
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at seyen o’ clock. So many rumours had reached us iu the course 
of the day before, that the country through which we were about 
to pass on the way to Jenin was in an unsettled state, that we 
thought it prudent to ask the governor to send a soldier along 
with us, by way of showing that we were under protection. A 
well-armed and well-mounted trooper was accordingly placed at 
our disposal — ^for a consideration, as usual — and with this escort 
we started on our journey. The level of Nablouse is 1800 feet 
above that of the sea; and as our course for the greater part ol 
the day was a sort of steeple-chase across successive ranges of 
hills, the air, especially in the morning, was singularly pleasant. 
After riding about two miles down the valley westwards, we 
struck up the western declivities of Ebal, and, after traversing 
an upland valley on its farther side, and crossing a higher range 
of hills beyond it, we dropped suddenly down into the upper 
end of a narrow and finely wooded ravine, which opened out a 
mile or two lower down, quite near to Sebustieh, the ancient 
Samaria. 

It was about nine o’clock when we reached it. A more com- 
manding position for a great city could not easily be found. The 
hill on which the city stood is a detached spur, jutting out into 
the plain from the mass of hills which rises away eastwards be- 
hind it. These hills, at the same time, all but girdle the hill of 
Samaria round, by sending forward two parallel ranges which run 
westwards — the one on the north and the other on the south side 
of the plain — upon which Samaria looks proudly down. Imagine 
a lofty headland, stretching out from the rocky shore into the 
sea, at the head of some capacious bay. The headland is the hill 
of Samaria, the broad bay is the plain aroimd and before it, the 
shores that form the sides of the bay are the lofty hills that 
sweep along the outer extremities of the plain, and by approach- 
ing each other in the distance all but shut it in. Through the 
opening between these hiUs the smaller plain of Samaria within 
passes out into the frr greater plain of Sharon beyond, as the 
waters of a nearly land-locked bay issue forth at its entxanoe 
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in’to tli6 gr6fl<t 868. outsido. its oftstcm 6Dd| wliGr© it moots 
tho mass of hills out of whoso roots it springs, the hill of Samaria 
is separated from these other hills by a deep transverse cleft or 
ravine, from which it springs up at once by a very steep ascent. 
Towards the hills, therefore, on the east, as well as towards the 
plain on its other three sides, it presents a bold front which it 
must have been comparatively easy, in ancient times, to defend 
against any assailing force. At the same time, this very pecu- 
liarity of its position must have laid it all the more open to the 
peculiar dangers and miseries of an effective blockade. It is 
necessary only to look at its situation in order at once to under- 
stand how Benhadad, the king of Syria, should have been able 
so thoroughly to invest it as to have reduced it to that state of 
famine in which *‘an ass’s head sold for fourscore pieces of silver, 
and the fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of 
silver” (2 Kings vi. 25 ), 

The original name of Samaria it owed to Shemer, from whom 
Omri, the father of Ahab, king of Israel, bought it. Its subse- 
quent name of Sebaste, — still preserved in its existing name of 
Sebustieh, — was given to it by Herod, in honour of his imperial 
patron, Augustus, from whom he had received it. In approach- 
ing it, as we did, from the south-east, the first object that meets 
the eye is the fine ruin of the Church of St. John the Baptist. 
It stands on the brow of the eastern face of the hill, and im- 
mediately on the left of the steep path that leads up to the 
modem village of Sebustieh. It contains the reputed burying- 
place of the Baptist, and professes to be that also of his execu- 
tion. At least the latter half of this tradition is certainly erro- 
neous. As regards the church itself, its style and ornaments 
seem evidently to indicate that it must have been built by the 
Knights Templars during the period of the Crusades. The church 
proper is roofless, though part of it has been converted into a 
mosque. The hill rises by successive terraces above the plain. 
The broadest of these is on the same level with the church, is 
about 100 feet wide, and sweeps round the hill. Along this ter- 
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race there ran, in the days of the city’s glory, a magnificent double 
colonnade, of which many of the pillars still remain. Similar 
columns are also found still standing both at higher and lower 
levds on the hill. In the walls, too, of the houses of the modem 
village, and in those that face up the modern terraces used for 
retaining the soil, numerous fragments of similar pillars are 
found. These colonnades were not, improbably, the work of the 
splendour-loving Herod, and must have imparted an air of great 
elegance and stateliness to the city which they adorned. 

The entire hill, sides and summit, is now under the plough. 
Along the very crown of it, I waded through wheat in ear nearly 
as tall as myself; and all over, it was dotted with pomegranate, 
fig, and olive-trees. Looking down from this commanding emi- 
nence one could not but feel how appropriate to the situation of 
this chief city of Ephraim are the words of Isaiah — Woe to 
the crown of pride, to the dmnkards of Ephraim, whose glorious 
beauty is a fading fiower, which are on the head of the fat vcdleya 
of them that are overcome with wine!” (xxviii. 1.) No less 
truly descriptive of its condition nww were these woixls of Micah 
— '^What is the transgression of Jacob? is it not Samaria? 
and what are the high places of Judah? are they not Jerusalem? 
Therefore I will make Samaria as an heap of the field, and as 
plantings of a vineyard : and I will pour down the stones thereof 
into the valley, and I will discover the foundations thereof” 
(i. J, 6). We had seen the desolations which the sins of Judah 
had brought upon Jerusalem, and here we had a picture, not 
less impressive, of the desolations which the sins of Israel had 
brought upon Samaria. 

About eleven A.M. we left this interesting place, crossed the 
plain on its northern side, and proceeded on our way. The 
route we followed led us across the lofty range of hills which 
walls in this side of the plain. It was both steep and rooky, and 
occasionally somewhat difficult of ascent, but the views it gave 
us from its summit amply repaid the effort of climbing it. South* 
ward, we looked back into the beautiful valley of Sheohem, and 
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&r away beyond £bal and Qexisdm^ along the sea of bills that 
stretokes in that direction oni^ards to Neby Samwil^ in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. Westwards^ and outside of the smaller 
plain of Samaria, the great plain of Sharon apread out ^r and 
wide^ bounded on its farther eide by the bright blue aea. Dhe 
point of the coast due west of our position is some ten or twelve 
miles south of the ancient Oesarea. Northwards, in the dis- 
tance, the varied outline of the hills that ov^hang the plain of 
Jezreel, and which terminate at their north-western extremity 
in Mount Carmel, ran along the horizon. Between these hills 
and the range on which we stood, lay an extensive landscape of 
mingled hill and dale, the valleys inclining all down to the west, 
and finally opening out into that breadth of level country that 
lines the sea-shore. On this north side of the range of hills we 
were cro&sing, and a little to the east of where we stood when 
taking this view, a lower range juts out in the direction of our 
line of march. To this lower range we slauited gradually down. 
Here a picturesque, terrace-like road, led us along the western 
face of the lower range, winding as it proceeded round the upper 
end of the many deep defts and ravines by which its face is 
furrowed, and conducting us at every step through very pleas- 
ing scenery. In one of these hollows, on the brow of the hill, 
we passed the small village of T'endekuniieh, and shortly after- 
wards came to the larger and much more imposing village of 
Jeba« of whose origin or early history not much seems to bo 
known. At this point the road turns eastwards through a nar- 
row opening, or slack, in the hills, at the ferther end of which 
it descends all at once into a deep basin — a large and almost cir- 
cular hollow among the hills, and which bears the suggestive and 
perfectly appro juriate name of the Merj-el-Ohurdk, or drovming 
tmeadom. There being no outlet for the waters which flow down 
into it from the encircling hills, they gather in the rainy season 
into a lake by which, at that period of the year, a considerable 
pmrtion of the hoUow is submerged. The most striking object 
in this capadous basin is the fortress of Sanfir, perched upon 
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the summit of a detached, conical-shaped height, that rises froiii 
the margin of the level ground near the foot of the hills that 
inclose it on its north-western side. For long generations it 
has been the baronial stronghold of a family whose predatory 
habits have frequently provoked the displeasure of the govern- 
ment, and tasked their most vigorous efforts to reduce it. More 
than once it has stood a siege of several months’ duration. In 
spite of these assaults, the family still survive ; and at the very 
time we passed the place, their retainers, as we subsequently 
learned, were busily engaged in repairing its walls and restoring 
its defences. 

While descending the rocky path that led down into this 
singular and romantic hollow, the horse of one of our party took 
an unmanageable fit, lashed out suddenly and furiously on all 
sides, and gave his rider a rather bad fall. The accident, though 
it produced no very serious results, had the effect of depriving 
us, for the rest of that day’s journey, of the company and services 
of our friend and interpreter, Mr. Brown. By the time we had 
got nearly across the drowning meadow,” a distance of two or 
three miles, our fellow-traveller who had been unhorsed made 
the discovery that, though he had gathered up all his limbs, he 
had, somehow, left liis spectacles behind. Being very near- 
sighted, the loss was a serious one ; and not doubting that they 
had dropped where he fell, Mr. Brown, accompanied by the 
soldier from Nablouse, galloped away back to endeavour to find 
them. Meanwhile, we rode slowly forward, trusting to Ahmed’s 
knowledge of the country to keep us on the right road till the 
absentees should overtake us. Not long afterwards, under 
Ahmed’s guidance, we turned off to the left into a winding valley, 
which veiy soon shut the Meij-el-Ghuruk entirely out of our 
sight. At the head of this treeless but very sweet pastoral- 
looking glen, we came out upon the ridge of a long line of low 
grassy hills, where we lingered for half an hour, looking wist- 
fully back along the path by which we had ascended, but not a 
human being was to be seen coming that way. Weary of waiting 
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we crossed the hill, and found ourselves ere long at the gate of 
a walled town, pleasantly situated on the side of a very pretty 
ravine. Ahmed was evidently now quite out of his reckoning, 
and, in the absence of our interpreter, we could ask no questions 
about the place, though many of its inhabitants gathered around 
us. So far as I could judge from our maps it must have been 
Merki at which we had thus arrived. Here we remained about 
an hour resting and feeding our horses, and looking anxiously 
out for our lost companions. When the hour had passed away 
without theii- having appeared, we at length gave up all hope of 
seeing them till we should reach Jenin. It was plain they must 
have gone thither by a different road from ours, and that we 
must try to find a way for ourselves. Just as we were prepar- 
ing to resume our march, a troop of sixteen or eighteen armed 
horsemen rode out from the gate of the town. Their leader, a 
handsome man, splendidly mounted and richly dressed in the 
picturesque costume of the country, immediately on seeing our 
party, beckoned Ahmed to approach him. Having, no doubt, 
ascertained from him where we were going, he immediately ad- 
vanced towards us, made the usual salaam, and then pointing to 
the road along which his troop were by this time proceeding, he 
pronounced the word J enin. His meaning was plain. His road 
and ours were the same, and he was offering us his escort. 
Giving him back his one intelligible word J enin, we followed him 
without further delay. The little corps of cavalry with which 
we thus found ourselves so unexpectedly associated did not 
appear to be regular troops. They were not in uniform. Hardly 
any two of them were dressed alike, and though all weU armed, 
their weapons were not the same. Some had long guns slung 
across their shoulders, others had the usual long Arab spear, 
while one grim-visaged fellow carried erect in his hand an an- 
tique looking double-headed battle-axe that might have come 
down as an heir-loom from the days of the Crusades. Most of 
them had, in addition to these other weapons, pistols in their 
belts, and sabres at their sides. 
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Izmnediately below the elevated ground on which the town 
stood) a hue level plain stretched away on before us, apparently 
hve or aix miles in length, and not less than two miles in breadth. 
Our road ran along the middle of this plain, the greater part of 
which was under crop It was shut in on both sides by a line 
of hills. Its general aspect, and the whole look of the onintry 
round it, reminded me very much of what, in its own county, 
is known by the name of the Howe of Fife.” As we jogged on 
through this fine fertile plain, our military escort amused them- 
selves and us with displays of mimic war. Putting spurs to 
their horses, they would suddenly spring across the deep ditch 
that lined the road side, dash into the adjacent fields, scatter 
in all directions, and then wheeling round, rush at one another — 
some with spears, others with their guns unslung and carried at 
the present often for a hundred yards together, their horses 
tearing along all the while over ridge and furrow, at the very 
top of their speed. On one occasion the sham -fight was 
between the leader and a young man as elegantly attired and 
liohly accoutred as himself and who was no doubt either a 
brother oflicer or brother chief It was a brilliant and exciting 
spectacle. Without other note of preparation than some look or 
gesture exchanged between them, they darted out from the 
midst of us, and circling at the gallop in opposite directions 
through the waving corn till they had got to a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, they wheeled round, and came on at the 
same furious pace, their bright scimitars flashing in the sun. 
In an instant they were hand^ to hand, striking and parrying 
with the speed of light, but keeping their horses all the while 
in as rapid motion os ever, whiding round one another with a 
rapidity Aat mocked the attempt to trace their motion®; and 
reminding us of those feats by whidi Saladin of old excited the 
astonishment and admiration even of Occur de Lion hiinself. 

Near the middie of the pkdn we met another troop, nearly 
similar in appearance and in numbers to the one we had joined. 
In the distance we also frequently obs^ved emolldr parties of 
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horsexcten moTtng in differerdl directions, as if patrolling the 
country. Tke leader of the party we met saluted us as he 
passed with a ^buon giomo.” These two words, however, 
seemed to exhaust his entire stoek of the lingxm Frtmca, When^ 
after returning his courtesy, we tried him with a sentence or 
two in Italian, regarding our distance from Jenin, he could only 
shake his head and smile. 

Imperfect, however, as was our knowledge at this time of 
our precise whermbouis^ we knew that we must be in the im^ 
mediate neighbourhood of Dothan, one of the most interesting 
scenes in Old Testament history. It stands on the eastern edge 
of the plain we were now passing through, and occupies a conical 
height or tell^ somewhat similar to that of Sandr. A tradition 
of the Crusaders had placed it in quite a different part of the 
country — at Hattin, to the west of Tiberias. Eusebius and 
Jerome, on tbe other hand, much older and better authorities 
had assigned it a position twelve Roman miles north of Sa- 
maria. It is but recently, however, that its real situation has 
been actually ascertained, A few years ago, M. Van de Velde, 
when passing through this plain, had his attention arrested by 
a singular looking uUj rising up like an island near the margin 
of the level ground, and evidently covered with ruins. What 
place is that, said he to the Sheikh who was at the time hie 
guide 1 Haida-Dothan” — ^that is, Dothan — was his immediate 
and unhesitating reply. Dothan?” said Van de Velde, in an 
inquiring tone, to make sure that he had not mistadten the 
Sheikh’s answer. ‘‘Nahm, Dothan — Dothan — Dothan” — “Yea 
Dothan,” was his reply, repeating the word three times, over, 
and evidently piqued at what he supposed to be a doubting of 
his word. This important fact of the still surviving name, when 
put alongside of all that Scripture says regarding the ancients 
Dothan, and alongside also of the testimony of Eusebius tmd 
Jerome, may be considered as having conclusively settled the 
point of its identification. It is certain that the Dothan of 
Scripture stood on an isolated height. The following foots 
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plainly prove this : — When Benhadad sent a military force to 
seize Elisha in Dothan, they ^^came by night, and compassed the 
city round about'' In the morning, when the prophet’s ser- 
vant looked down from his master’s place of refuge, and saw that 
they were hemmed in on every side, he was filled with terror. 
To relieve his fear, the Lord, at the request of the prophet, 
opened the servant’s eyes, and showed him the multitudes of the 
heavenly host by whom they were defended ; in describing whom 
the sacred historian says that ‘^the mountain (or mount) was 
full of horses of fire and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
This whole Scripture statement conveys just such an idea of the 
position of Dothan, as answers most exactly to the isolated emi- 
nence to which Abfi Monsur, the guide of Van de Velde, gave 
that name. Further still, the Scripture Dothan must have stood 
near the leading thoroughfare by which the Ishmeelite mer- 
chants of the East were wont to cross the land of Canaan on 
their way to Egypt. It was to a caravan of these merchants 
that J oseph was sold by his envious brethren. They had cast 
him into a pit or dry well at Dothan, intending apparently to 
leave him to die there, when ‘Hhey lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and, behold, a company of Ishmeelites came from Gilead 
with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going 
to carry it down to Egypt ” (Gen. xxxvii. 25). Now, this tell 
of Van de Velde is in just such a position. The camel road 
in the direct line from the country of Gilead, that leads across 
the country to the plain of Sharon, and so southwards along the 
sea-coast to Egypt, passes to this day within a few ' hundred 
yards of the place. 

Though left, by the accident already noticed, in rather unfavour- 
able circumstances for identifying any of the localities of the dis- 
trict through which we were now passing, we did not fail to ob- 
serve the remarkable hill, with remains of old buildings upon it, 
which subsequent inquiries satisfied me could have been no other 
than this very Dothan. Here, then, it was, in this fine plain, 
where these Syrian troopers had been showing off before us their 
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military art-, that Joseph found his brethren feeding their flocks 
on the memorable occasion when they cruelly sold him for a 
slave. In connection with this point, about the locality of 
Dothan, one is forcibly reminded of the truly nomadic life which, 
in feeding their numerous flocks, the Hebrew patriarchs must 
have been accustomed to lead. At the time to which the story 
of Joseph belongs, Jacob, his father, was at Hebron, near the 
southern extremity of Judea. When he sent out Joseph, say* 
ing, “ Go, I pray thee, see whether it be well with thy brethren, 
and well with the flocks” — the youth travelled all the way 
from Hebron to Shechem, a distance of nearly sixty miles, before 
he could get any tidings regarding them. At Shechem “ a cer- 
tain man found him, and, behold, he (Joseph) was wandering in 
the field : and the man asked him, saying, What seekest thou ? 
And he said, I seek my brethren : tell me, I pray thee, where 
they feed their flocks? And the man said. They are departed 
hence ; for I heard them say, Let us go to Dothan.” From the 
fertile plain of the Mukhna, they had therefore wandered on 
northwards, leading their flocks "over the same hills which we 
had crossed in coming from Hablouse. And here, in these fer- 
tile fields, it was that at length Joseph foimd them — at least 
eighty miles from their father’s home. 

At the north end of this plain, the hills which bound it on 
the east sweep gradually down upon it, till they almost touch the 
opposite hills that line its western side. As we left the plain, 
and approached the bottom of this rising groimd, the road we 
had been hitherto pursuing branched into two. At this point 
the leader of the horsemen reined up his beautiful dark-gray 
Arab, and pointing along the left-hand branch of the road, re- 
peated emphatically, and two or three times over, the word 
Jenin. Having done so, he touched with his right hand, in 
Oriental fashion, his lips and his breast, and then wheeling about, 
and followed by his men, he rode away up in the direction of 
Birkin — a village that lies embowered amid olive groves, in a 
hollow among the hills. The road to the left, which of course 
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w® took, brought ua very aoon close up to another village, which 
we fondly hoped might prove to< be Jenin. It lay along the top of 
a steef> bonk of eighty or a hundred feet in height ; but instead 
of orossing the ravine beneath it^ so as to reach the slanting 
path that evidently led up to it, Ahmed held on his way right 
down the course of the ravine itself. He had no doubt made 
the requisite inquiries before parting from our late military 
escort, and we therefore followed — though rather disposed to 
grumble at the disappointment of the expectations we had in- 
dulged. In descending the ravine, which rapidly became both 
deeper and narrower aa it advanced, we met numbers of the 
people belonging to the village on the height above. They were 
taking their sheep, goats, and cattle home for the night. Their 
look and bearing were anything but civil, and scarcely any of 
them acknowledged our salutations. They stared rudely at the 
ladies, and seemed sometimes as if they would hardly make way 
enough in the narrow defile to leave us room to pass. When we 
uttered inquiringly the word J enin, they either made no answer at 
all, or repeated the word with a loud, coarse, jeering laugh, as 
if to say — O yes, you will find it a fine thing to be at Jenin \ ” 
They were all armed ; and on the principle of the old proverb, 
that it is better to flatter f<x>ls than fight them, we met their 
discourtesy only with more abundant smiles and salaams, and 
got through them at last without having to encounter anything 
worse than their saucy looks, and their noise. The village to 
which they belonged, as we subsequently discovered, was Kefr- 
Khud, notorious for the lawless spirit and plundering habits of 
its population. That whole neighbourhood indeed — Birkin and 
J enin included — has the same bad repute ; and hence, probably, 
the numerous military patrols we had seen in the adjacent 
district. 

After fully half an hour’s riding down this winding dell, 
where we could seldom see more than a hundred yards either 
behind or before ns^ we at length, and all at once, debouched 
upon a plain so vast — so sea-like in its broad level expanse, and 
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dotiied with so rieh «.Terdar© — ^that tihere was no mistaking its 
naona “It is the plain of JesEreel,” I exclaimed, with great 
delight, the moment it opened out before ns. “I now know 
eatactly where we> are. See there on the right — these gray 
swelling hills nearest to ns are the mountains of Gilboa. Be- 
yond theses, and farther across the plain — that detached and 
loitier hill is the little Hermon. Farther away in the same 
direction still, that other isolated sngar-Ioaf looking hill peering 
out fiom behind the little Hermon — that is Tabor. That long 
range of hills fronting ns, and running along the north side of 
the plain like a lofty wall — these are the hills of Galilee, in the 
bosom of which lies Nazareth. And then, far away to the leffc^ 
where the sun is just going down — ^that huge bluff that termi* 
nates the far stretching range of hills from which we have just 
emerged is Mount Carmel, close to the sea-shore.” 

This little speech is no flight of fancy, embodying and ante- 
dating a topographical knowledge subsequently acquired. The 
speech was really spoken on the spot ; nor was there either merit 
or mystery in the making of it. I had carefully studied Stanley’s 
coloured map of this very scene only a day or t wo before ; and its 
leading features, moreover, are so strongly marked, that a single 
glance, in such circumstances, must have enabled any one, po&« 
sessed of the most common powers of observation, to recognize 
it as easily as the face of an old friencL 

This noble plain, immediately to the right of the point at 
which we came out upon it from the hills, sweeps inward with 
a bold curve, like some fine bay indenting a rocky shore. At 
the opposite extremity of this curve, on a rising ground that 
projects into the plain, stood J enin — its white minarets and dome- 
roofe gleaming at that moment above the dark foliage of its 
orange gardens and olive groves in the soft radiance of the set- 
ting sun. To have taken the string of the bow, and gone right 
across the bay -like curve of the plain, would have been our 
shortest course, but it would have led us through broad fields of 
standing com in full ear Instead of doing so we followed the 
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curve by a path which led us along the base of the hilly ground. 
To our great satisfaction, we found on reaching the place that 
Mr. Brown and his soldier-guide had arrived about an hour 
before us. They had come down the more direct road by Kiiba« 
tyieh, and had already chosen our camping ground, and pur- 
chased some extra materials for our evening meal, of which we 
were now not a little in need. We were to bivouac on the 
slope of a pleasant bank, near the mouth of a little picturesque 
ravine, about half a mile to the south of J enin. The tents were 
soon pitched, though we were infested during the process with a 
rabble of the Jenin people, clamorous for huksheesli, and whom 
we had not a little to do to keep at a sufficient distance from 
our baggage, the lighter part of which would have been sure to 
stick to their fingers. ^’Plenty bad mans here — moUo, molto 
cattiva gmte,'' whispered Gaetano, obviously in great trouble, for 
the poor fellow was a terrible coward. It was some comfort to 
him, and in such a neighbourhood not at all unsatisfactory to 
any of us, to find that two Turkish gentlemen whom we had 
seen at Samaria had just come up, and, with their servants, had 
taken up a position alongside of our tents. Being all well armed, 
they enabled us to present a better front to the turbulent ras- 
cality of Jenin. The governor of the place had been already 
upon the ground before we arrived, and had been informed of 
our being on the way. He had told Mr. Brown that the neigh- 
bourhood was in a very unsettled state, and that the Jenin people 
were in almost daily collision with the Bedouin Arabs, who 
were out in great force in the open plain. It would be quite 
necessary, he had said, that we should be provided with a mili- 
tary escort next morning to conduct us to IsTazareth, and he liad 
engaged to furnish one accordingly. By all we heard of him 
from the travellers who had joined our company, it appeared 
that both he and his people were greater thieves and desperadoes 
than the Bedouin themselves. I suppose this governor was the 
same amiable Sheikh Abderahman, of whom Mrs. Homer tells, 
in her recent travels through Syria, that shortly before she 
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visited J enin, lie cut off the head of his predecessor, rode into 
Jenin with this bloody trophy dangling at his saddle-bow, and 
soon after got himself installed in the dead man’s place. He was 
extremely civil to her, she says, and presented her with lar^e 
bouquets of orange blossom, because he had found out that she 
liked it ! Altogether, we spent a rather uncomfortable night at 
this place. Again and again, after it grew dark, bands of the 
Jeninese surrounded our tents, shouting and screaming in their 
wild fashion, as if they were bent on mischief. About midnight 
especially, they came rushing up from the bed of the ravine, 
howling like wild beasts, as if they meant to take the tents by 
storm ; but a few shots fired in the air to let them see that our 
watchmen were wide-awake, sent them trooping back again. 
Whether they really meant anything worse than to torment us 
with their noise, and perhaps to carry off some of our things in the 
confusion, I cannot say. They certainly did succeed in consider- 
ably spoiling our sleep. 

In the morning all was quiet around our little camp ; and at 
sunrise I wandered up the rising ground behind it, and sat down 
upon the ruins of an old building to enjoy a leisurely survey of 
the magnificent plain which, on the evening of the previous day, 
had for the first time so suddenly burst upon our view. A line 
drawn right across the plain in a direction due north from J enin, 
would touch the western base first of Gilboa, next of the little 
Hermon, and last of Tabor, immediately beyond which it would 
strike, at right angles, the front range of the hills of Galilee, at 
a point a few miles to the east of Nazareth. The three hills I 
have named, as rising up one after another out of the plain, re- 
semble a row of huge stepping-stones, by which, if in the age of 
the Titans the plain was covered by the sea, that gigantic race 
might have passed over by long strides from the Samaritan 
to the Galilean hills. Westwards from these hills, the plain 
spreads out in one smooth expanse, without rock or knoll, or 
even any undulation worth mentioning, to break its level sur- 
face, till at the Bay of Acre it reaches the sea-shore. Its breadth 
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however, which is about sixteen miles opposite Jenin, diminishes 
as it approaches the Mediterranean coast. The hills which bound 
it on the north run east and west in a tolerably straight line; 
but the range on its southern side sweeps along fh)m Jenin to 
Carmel in a direction nearly north-west. The consequence is, 
that between Carmel and the western extremity of the Galilean 
range, the plain is narrowed to a neck not much more than half 
a mile across. From the sea to the three hiDs already named, 
as traversing the plain opposite Jenin, the distance cannot be 
less than from twenty to twenty-five miles. The plain, however, 
by no means terminates at these hills. Between Jenin and 
Gilboa, indeed, it extends eastward only for a few miles, beyond 
which it is headed in by a bend southwards of the Gilboa hills 
that connects them with those of Samaria. Between Gilboa 
and the little Hermon, however, and again between this latter 
hill and Tabor, the plain passes through into a wide, open country 
that stretches onwards to the edge of the Ghor — the deep trench- 
like hollow of the Jordan valley. Fi’om Gilead, east of the 
Jordan, and from the country on that side onwards to Damascus, 
the most direct route to Palestine led up through the open 
countiy now described, and so westwards into this great plain of 
J ezreel. Here accordingly the northern and eastern tribes, when 
advancing to attack the Israelites, were again and again met in 
battle. Here it was that Barak with the men of Zebulun and 
Kedesh-Naphtali encountered the hosts of Jabin, king of Hazor, 
under their captain, Sisera. Coining down from the hills of Galilee, 
Barak took post on the slopes of Mount Tabor, on the margin of 
his own mountain land. Sisera’s army was already encamped 
fer down in the plain beneath upon the river Kishon — a stream 
which, winding round the base of Tabor, and flowing westwards 
through the plain, and swelled by many tributaries, falls inio ' 
the sea at Carmel. A finer field of battle for Jabin’s army, with 
their nine hundred war-chariots of iron, could not well be con- 
ceived. Useless among the hills, they could dash along unim- 
peded in every direction on this noble plain. Encouraged by 
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the Word of the Lord spoken to him by Deborah the prophetess, 
and undismayed by the formidable array of the enemy, “ Barak 
went down from Mount Tabor, and ten thousand men aftei* him.” 
A furious storm had meanwhile come on, for the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisero.” The Xishon was in dood, and 
the hosts of Sisera driven into it by the impetuous onset of 
Barak, were many of them drowned, while the scattered remnant 
fled before him and ^^fell upon the edge of the sword.” 

Half a century later another memorable conflict was witnessed 
on this plain. It fell out in the days of Gideon. ^^All the 
Midianites, and the Amalekites, and the children of the East 
were gathered together, and went over and pitched in the valley 
of Jezreel.” They were evidently quite a different description 
of force from the army of Jabin. ‘^They lay along the valley 
like grasshoppers for multitude, and their camels were without 
number, as the sand by the sea-^de for multitude.” Jabin’e 
was a disciplined host. These were nomadic tribes, gathered 
together for this inroad under two flimous chiefe, Oreb and Eeeb 
—the Ra/oen and the Wdf ^ — the very sort of titles, as Stanley 
remarks, which the chiefs of the Bedouin continue to use to 
the present day. The valley in which they lay was manifestly 
the broad hollow between Gilboa and the little Hermon, To 
meet these plundering hordes, Gideon had summoned together 
the men of those tribes of Israel whose territories lay around 
this plain — Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali. Having 
first, with a single ibllower, stolen down into their camp by 
night, and ascertained by a remsirkablo providence the alarm 
which his very name had -already inspired, h© adopted imme- 
diately thereafter the akilful stratagem by which he threw them 
into the wildest panic, and turned them, in the midst of the con- 
fusion and darkness, into the destroyers of each other. Pell-mell 
they rushed down eastwards into the Jordan valley, the fiery 
Gddeon at their heels, and never slacking in the hot pursuit till he 
had seized their kings, and scattered the broken remnant of their 
host like chaff among the mountains far beyond the limits of Judea. 
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Later still another battle was fought on this field — that, namely, 
in which Saul and his brave and noble-hearted son Jonathan 
were slain. There is something indescribably touching in the 
story of the unhappy, God-forsaken king leaving his army in 
disguise at the dead of night, to seek counsel in his sore extre- 
mity of the woman at En-dor who had a familiar spirit. There, 
right opposite Jenin, at the distance of three or four miles across 
the plain, are the hills of Gilboa, on which his army was en- 
camped. The Philistines who had come up in great force from 
the south, by the way of the sea-coast, to spoil this fertile region, 
had pitched their tents at Shunem, on the western slopes of 
the little Hermon, from which their forces would seem to have 
extended over to ^‘the fountain which is in Jezreel.” In other 
words, Saul’s army was on the hill above, and that of the Philis- 
tines in the valley of Jezreel below. To reach En-dor, which lay 
on the farther or northern face of the little Hermon, Saul must 
have passed the left wing of the Philistian army and quite near 
to it, and hence an additional reason for his going thither by 
night. On his return from an interview which served only to 
cast a darker cloud over his troubled mind, the battle was joined. 
Driven back up the slopes of Gilboa by the fierce attack of the 
Philistines, Saul’s army was utterly routed ; and somewhere on 
the height of that bare limestone ridge, Saul himself, wounded 
and in despair, and his sons already slain, fell upon his own sword 
and died. Bleak and bare, — the yellowish rock looking out every 
here and there through the scanty and scrubby vegetation that 
only half covers their naked sides, — these heights seem as if they 
felt to this day the force of that beautiful and pathetic invoca- 
tion in which David sought to call down the curse of Heaven 
upon a scene associated with events so humiliating to Israel, and 
so saddening to himself: Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; 
for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of 
Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil. . . . O 
J onathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. I am distressed 
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for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me : thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! ” 
By eight a.m. all was ready, and we left Jenin. We were now 
a numerous and somewhat formidable-looking troop. Our two 
Turkish friends had a couple of servants. We had our three 
muleteers besides Gaetano, and a guard of three soldiers fur- 
nished by the governor of Jenin. There were, therefore, in our 
company about a dozen of armed men. As for the members of our 
own party, none of us carried anything more formidable than a 
riding-whip. Altogether, and ladies included, we were nearly 
twenty strong, as we rode down in marching order from the 
higher ground, where we had passed the night, and began to 
cross the plain. Before we had adv^anced into it many hundred 
yards, our military escort dashed out in front, and galloped 
hither and thither along the line of our route, as if they had 
been searching for lurking Bedouin amid the tall wheat which 
covered everywhere this part of the plain. When we had got 
to a distance of three or four miles from Jenin, and had begun 
to skirt along the lower slopes of Gilboa, these valiant troopers 
reined up, assured us we were now out of all danger, and then 
putting spurs to their horses rode off at the gallop towards Jenin. 
In point of fact, the knaves had just brought us to the verge of 
whatever danger our day’s journey might involve; for the Be- 
douin seldom approach the sides of the plain which are inhabited 
by the Fellahin or settled peasantry, with whom they are con- 
tinually at war. The Jenin guard were afraid, no doubt, to ad- 
venture themselves any nearer to the enemy’s camp. They had 
begun to descry the black tents and the long-tufted Arab spears 
peering out in the distance from some hollow in the broad ex- 
panse before us; and hence their sudden retreat. Within half an 
hour after they disappeared, one of the Arabs approached us — a 
regular son of the desert, clad in the usual broad-striped cloak, and 
belted with the leathern-girdle of the Bedouin; his head covered 
with the keheh of red and yellow silk, with the customary 
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mnrel-hair 3ropd twisted not ungracefully round it — ^the icedeh 
being so fastened under the ehin as to leave little more of his 
sunbuiked visage than the pierdng black eyes, hooked nose, and 
black bushy beard to be seen. He was mounted on an active 
sinewy little Arab horse, his l<mg spear reclining on his ehouidei^ 
and a brace of heavy pistols in his belt. 

He offered his servioes to guide us across the plain, which we 
at once accepted. A mile or two farther on we passed, at a 
little distance on our right, the remains of the ancient JezreeL 
Its modern name is Zeiin. It is common, it appears, with the 
Arabs to substitute n for I at the end of a word — turning, for 
example, Bethel into Beitin. Having respect to this Arabic mo* 
dification of the name, it will be seen that Zerin is substantially 
identical with Jezreel. It is now a little hamlet of twenty 
houses, but there are still lying around it fragments of sculptured 
sarcophagi and other traces of its ancient importance. What a 
crowd of Scripture memories does this place recall ! Here was 
the royal residence of Ahab ; and there, far down at the western 
extremity of the beautiful plain, is Carmel, from which Ahab 
drove in such haste at Elijah’s bidding, lest the coming rain, 
turning the softened clay of the plain into an impassable mire, 
shoidd hinder his return to Jezreel. Here, in the outskirts of 
the ancient city, was that vineyard of the murdered Naboth, 
where the stern prophet met Ahab and Jezebel his wife, and 
uttered these terrible words — ^"Thus saith the Lord, In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy 
blood, even thine” {1 Kings xxi 19). There is a tower in 
Jezreel to this day — the only building of any note in it~and 
though not the ancient one, it BCfrved at least to remind ua of 
the graphic incident which occurred in the days of Ahab’s son 
and successor, Joram, and which the sacred historian thus dfe- 
scribes — ^ And there stood a watchman on the tower of Jezredi, 
and he spied the company of Jehu as he came, and said, I see a 
company.” Ab the company approaches, the watchman again 
says to the uneasy Joram — i’^^The driving is like the driving of 
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Jehu the eon of Nimshi ; for he driveth furiously.” The lie ot 
the country well explains all this. It is so open that the ad- 
vancing charioteer could be seen miles away; and it is so smooth 
that the fiery Jehu, hasting to execute his mission of venge- 
ance, might here indulge to the utmost his passion for speed. 
Not far from this spot the winged arrow of Jehu overtook the 
flying king, and shot him through the heart ; the son of Ahab 
thus perishing as miserably as his impious father had done before 
him. On the same occasion it was that Ahaziah, the king of 
Judah, Joram’s friend and ally, when he saw what Jehu had 
done, fled by the way of the garden-house.” Beth-gan, the 
house of the garden,” was probably the same as En-gannim, “ the 
spring of the gardens.” The prefixes are such as might most 
naturally be interchanged, and the topography strongly supports 
the supposition that the king fled by the way of the modem 
Jenin. If so, and there is great probability on its side, he was 
flying southwards in the direction of his own land. The curse 
that fell so justly on Ahab’s house, seems to rest still on Jezreel. 

When we had got about half-way across this great plain, it 
was resolved to halt for an hour. We dismounted, accordingly, 
and sat down among the long grass, and talked together of the 
many interesting associations which the scenery around us re- 
called. While thus employed, it became evident that the mule- 
teers were becoming very ill at ease, and that Gaetano, in par- 
ticular, was getting into a state of great excitement. “ What is 
the matter?” we inquired. “The matter?” they answered with 
one voice; “there is the matter — the Bedouin, the Bedouin.” 
“ What about them,” we said, “ they wont meddle with us ? ” Gae- 
tano was in despair. He dashed his gun to the ground, exclaimed 
that we were mad to be staying in such a place with these wild 
Arabs all around us, and that we should all be inevitably killed. 
Though not in the least sympathizing in the poor fellow’s ter- 
ror, we agreed to move on, and orders were given accordingly 
to reload the baggage animals. This process had just been 
completed, and I was in the act of tightening the saddle-girths 
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of my wife’s horse in preparation for remounting her, when the 
sound of horses’ feet, galloping furiously and close at hand, was 
suddenly heard. As I looked over my shoulder to see what it 
was, an Arab, with his lance levelled, rushed past me, within 
half a yard, followed by two others with their long guns at their 
shoulders, and riding at the same furious pace. Having dashed 
in this mad style through the very midst of our company, they 
immediately reined up their horses, and rode back into the midst 
of our somewhat astonished group. Their leader, some sort of 
inferior sheikh, was immediately accosted by Mr. Brown, who 
asked him quietly who they were, and what they wanted. All 
at once they assumed an air of great humility ; assured us they 
meant no harm — that they were poor people — that this was their 
country we were passing tlmough, and that they hoped we 
should give them a hulcsheesh. To what cause their change of 
manner and their perfect civility were to be ascribed, we were 
at a loss at the moment to say. It might be, we thought, that 
they had found us more numerous than they had supposed us to 
be before they came up, and considered it rather too formidable 
an affair to attempt to rob us. Our Turkish friends were still 
in our company, and, with their attendants, had closed up beside 
us when the Arabs appeared. At the same time, when we be- 
gan to look around us, it was easy to see that if it had come to 
fighting, we should have stood but a sorry chance. Within less 
than half a mile around us, at least a hundred of their comrades 
were in sight, and hundreds upon hundreds more in the distance. 
It was, in fact, the season of the year at which the Bedouin 
come across the Jordan, and virtually take possession of this 
great plain. Here they remain for several months, driving their 
flocks at will over these luxuriant pastures, staying long enough 
to sow and reap a little com of their own, and to eat up a great 
deal more of what has been sown by the Fellahin near the sides 
of the plain. 

It was not till we reached Nazareth, some hours aflerwardS| 
that we received the information which led us to trace our 
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safety not so much to our number as to the presence of the 
swarthy Bedouin whom we had engaged as a guide. At the time, 
indeed, we were a good deal struck with what this fellow said. 
When Mr. Brown had given the party who rushed upon us 
with so threatening an air some twelve or fifteen piastres, and 
had sent them away, he turned to our Arab and asked him if he 
had done right in giving these men anything ? His answer was 
to this effect — ^that as they had simply begged the money as a 
favour, there was nothing wrong in giving it. “And what,” con- 
tinued Mr. Brown, “ if they had demanded it, and had threatened 
to use force if their request should be refused V* “ In that case,’^ 
said our guide, “ I should have shot their leader dead upon the 
spot.’* 

We laughed when Mr. Brown, immediately afterwards, in- 
terpreted this conversation to us; and set down the Arab’s grand 
speech as a piece of gasconade, intended to magnify himself and 
his services in otir eyes, and thereby to insure a better reward. 
On telling the whole story, however, to the German agents at 
Hazareth of the English Church Missionary Society, they gave 
us to believe that what the fellow threatened he was exceedingly 
likely, in the supposed case, to have done. To make this in- 
telligible, they explained under what sort of surveillance the 
Arabs in the plain were at that moment placed. The plain was 
under the jurisdiction of a chief named Akil, formerly a notori- 
ous freebooter, but whom the Turkish government had recently 
taken into their service. His business was to maintain order 
in the district, and to protect travellers. 

To enable him to execute this commission, he had under his 
command a body of Turkish soldiers, and, in addition to these, 
he had his own tribe of which he was the hereditary chief, and 
who, of course, were ready to follow wherever he led. One way 
and another he could count on six or seven hundred men to 
back him, in case the other Arabs should prove refractory. This 
force, aided by his official authority and well-known personal 
generally secured submission, though in spite of all his 
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vigilance, robberies were not unfrequently committed. The 
Arabs were not fond of exposing themselves to his displeasure, 
knowing, as thej well did, that if he discovered the offenders, 
they were sure of summary and stern punishment. From our 
description of the Arab whom we had luckily engaged as a 
guide, the Nazareth missionaries, who knew Akil personally and 
were well acquainted with his people, had little doubt that he 
was a Howara, one of Akil’s own tribe, and that in his pre- 
sence the other Arabs would not dare to commit an act of 
violence. Had they done so, or even threatened to do it, the 
missionaries were of opinion that our guide would have shot the 
leader of our assailants, and that he would have been rewarded 
by Akil for so doing. Happily for us, the occasion for putting 
this theory to the test did not arise. 

The same gentlemen at Nazareth who gave us this curious 
information also told us that two travellers, whom we had met 
the week before at Jerusalem, had been robbed, at the very place 
where our adventure occuiTed, on the previous day. These 
travellers were the Rev. Mr. Arthur, the well-known and esti- 
mable author of TJie Successful Merchant and of the Tongue of 
Fire^ and Mrs. Arthur, his wife. The missionaries, to whom 
Mr. Arthur reported the occurrence on their arrival at Nazareth, 
had been down in the plain on the morning of the same day we 
crossed it, and had told Akil of the robbery. The Arab chief 
expressed to them his strong conviction that the robbery had 
not been committed by any of the Arabs, but by some of the 
people of Jenin. In point of fact, this had been the conviction 
of the Arthurs themselves, though Akil was not aware of it, 
and had arrived at the conclusion simply from the account the 
Arthurs had given of the appearance of the men who did the 
deed. Mrs. A., in particular, had told the missionaries she felt 
quite sure of having seen at least one of them along with the 
Governor of Jenin, when he came to visit them at their tent on 
the night previous to the robbery. The Jenin governor, it 
seems, had told them that a guard was quite unnecessary in 
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crossing the plain, though they, with their servant, were a party 
of only three; and yet he found it quite necessary that we 
should have a guard though we numbered about twenty. He 
could manage to rob them, and therefore sent them off alone. 
Not thinking it safe to meddle with us he gave us a guard, 
pocketed the hire, and having thus made all he could out of us, 
probably desired his men to take care of themselves, and leave 
us in the lurch. 

It may not be without its use to record this incident, as it 
may possibly put some other traveller on his guard as to the 
measure of reliance to be placed on the governor and people of 
Jenin, of whom we had certainly no cause to form any other 
than a most unfavourable opinion. As regards Akil Aga him- 
self, though, from all we heard of him, he seems to keep tolerably 
good order among those that are under him, he appears to have 
no very great respect for the authority of his own superiors. 

Not many weeks before we passed through his territory, a 
new Aga had been sent by the Pasha of Damascus to supersede 
him and take his place. Instead of quietly submitting to be 
deposed, the fierce chief mustered his people, crossed the country 
to the neighbourhood of the Sea of Tiberias, where he met his 
intended successor, attacked him on the instant, slew, it is said, 
about eighty or ninety of his men, and killed the new Aga him- 
self; and having performed this exploit, and carried off all the 
property of the defeated party as a spoil, he returned quietly to 
his post in the plain of Jezreel. The government was too feeble 
to avenge the atrocity, and he is still in their service. 

At a little before two p.m. we reached the north side of the 
plain, and climbed up immediately the steep and rocky face of 
the range of hills which here springs up from it like a wall. 
Having reached by this sharp ascent an elevation of perhaps a 
thousand feet, we found the rugged path turning a little to the 
left, and conducting us into a lonely upland valley which led us 
onward and upward for about two miles. At the head of this nar- 
row valley, or rather ravine, the path turned to the right, among 
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the hill tops. After riding a mile or more in this direction — 
that is eastw^ds — and still ascending as we advanced, we came 
to the edge of a sequestered hollow inclosed all roimd bj the 
encircling hills. It was green as an emerald, being watered by 
several fountains and streams. Rich pastures and waving corn- 
fields clothed it from side to side, presenting a striking contrast 
to the shelving white limestone rocks and brown sombre hills 
within whose lap this quiet hollow lay. And there, on the 
margin of this little plain, close in at the base of the hill on its 
north-western side, our eyes lighted all at once upon Nazareth. 
Impatient to enter it, we pushed rapidly on, passing as we 
approached it the so-called Well of the Annunciation, where, ac- 
cording to one of the traditions of the place, the angel appeared 
to Mary to tell her of that mystery of mysteries which has 
made her ‘^blessed among women.” It is the chief well or 
fountain of Nazareth; and many of the females of the place were 
gathered around it as we rode past, filling their pitchers with 
its waters, and bearing them away home on their heads. 

We had been recommended to lodge at the “Casa Nuova,” a 
large detached building belonging to the Latin convent, and which 
is set apart for the reception of travellers. After waiting for some 
time at its massive door, a monk at length arrived from the con- 
vent bearing the key, and immediately admitted us. Our bag- 
gage was deposited in the ample court, within which we ourselves 
were led up stairs by the monk to the apartments that were to 
be assigned us. The house was clean and cool, the furniture 
plain but good, and the accommodation ample for all our party. 
We were truly glad to have found so comfortable a place in 
which to pass the night, and the rather that the perfect security 
in which it placed our goods and chattels left us free to roam 
about Nazareth without the least solicitude regarding them. 
The monk having presented us with lemonade, and having placed 
a servant at our disposal to put the sleeping apartments in order 
and to arrange our dinner table, withdrew to his convent, and 
left us in possession of the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Nazareth — Its population, traditions, and environs — Panoramic view from 
the hill above it — Visit to Mount Tabor — Cross the country from Tabor 
to Tiberias — In danger of lomng our way — The Sea of Galilee — 
voyage on its waters — A “great storm of wind upon the lake” — 
A night with the Arabs in “a desert place” — The plain of Genne- 
saret, Magdala, Capernaum, &c., &c. — The town of Safed — The plain 
of the Hhleh and Lake Merom — Dan — A Sabbath at Banias, beneath 
Mount Hermon, and beside the sources of the Jordan — Remains of 
Cesarea- Philippi — Scene of the Transfiguration, &c. — Cross the shoulder 
of Hermon — Descend the river Jen§<ny — Encamp at Kefr-Howar — 
The plain and city of Damascus. 

Nazareth is, on the whole, well built ; and its people are in 
apparently comfortable circumstances — well dressed, and more 
civil than the inhabitants of most Syrian towns. The fact that 
they are chiefly Christians, no doubt explains this better con- 
dition of their manners and affairs. They number from three 
to four thousand ; of whom, not quite so many as seven hundred 
are Moslems. The Christians are of the Greek, Greek Catholic, 
Latin, and Maronite Churches — the first named being much the 
most numerous. Allusion has been already made to the well 
outside the town, as being, according to the tradition of the 
Greek Church, the scene of the annunciation. There seems not 
much inherent probability in the supposition that so solemn 
and momentous an interview should have taken place at a public 
well. Scripture is wholly silent as to the particular place. It 
is known that no Christians resided in Nazareth till the time of 
Constantine, and that it did not become a place of Christian 
pilgrimage till the sixth century — facts which make it all but 
impossible that any reliable tradition connected with the scenes 
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of our Saviour's history in this place could have been handed 
down to after times. The Greek* Church have built a small 
chapel over the well, and of course claim the scene of the annun- 
ciation as their own. The Latins, on the other hand, are not 
less confident that the annunciation took place in a grotto, which 
they are quite ready to show you, beneath the entrance into the 
church of the Latin convent. It is encased in marble, and hung 
with silver lamps; and the monks will point you out the very 
column, supporting the roof of the grotto, from behind which 
the angel came forth when he appeared to the Virgin. From 
this grotto you ascend by a flight of steps into another cave, 
which was the Virgin’s kitchen, and of which the fire-place and 
chimney still remain. As for the Virgin’s house itself, every 
one knows, that to escape from the polluting touch of the Sara- 
cen infidels, it long ago took flight bodily from Nazareth, and 
crossed the seas ; first to Dalmatia, and then to Italy, in which 
it finally settled at Loretto ! These are the things to disgust one 
with so-called holy places. They illustrate nothing but human 
credulity and dishonesty. We had neither time nor inclination 
to waste upon them at Nazareth. Enough to know that here 
stood the town in which our Lord lived for nearly thirty years. 
Fain, indeed, would we know something of the details of those 
memorable years. Gladly would we obtain a glimpse of the 
interior of that humble but honoured household, where the 
mysterious child whom Joseph and Mary brought hither from 
Egypt, ‘^increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with 
God and man.” We love to think of Him following his mother to 
that well in the outskirts of the town, which was no doubt, then, 
as it is still to the Nazarenes, the chief place for drawing water 
for household use. We love, too, to think of Him as gathering, 
with the innocent delight peculiar to childhood, those many 
flowers in which the fields and hill-sides around Nazareth so 
remarkably abound, and from which, in after years, he drew that 
simple and touching imagery, which so often gave equal point and 
beauty to His divine discourse. But more than all do we love 
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to think how, as childhood gave place to youth, and youth to 
manhood’s maturer age, the heavenly wisdom, and goodness, and 
holiness that filled His soul, must have shone forth in His daily 
life. How the children of this Nazareth, with whom in His 
earlier years He associated, must have been won by His gentle- 
ness. How the young with whom He mingled in His own 
youthful years, must have been at once softened and solemnized 
by his unselfish, loving, generous, and yet grave and thoughtful 
spirit. How the rude men with whom, at a still later period, 
He came into daily contact while prosecuting the labours of His 
humble earthly calling, or while performing the common but 
kindly offices of neighbourhood, must have been awed, in spite 
of themselves, in His presence, by the moral elevation of His 
character, and by the piety and benignity that beamed in His 
every look, and breathed in His every word. And how, once 
more, His very mother herself, and her husband Joseph, must 
often have looked on in silent wonder and reverence while con- 
templating in one who was subject unto them a childhood 
in which no folly or petulance ever had a place ; a youth un- 
stained by even one solitary indiscretion; a manhood whose 
every aim, and desire, and thought, were holy, and just, and 
good — in one word, a life in which, through all its successive 
stages, they beheld God’s will done on earth as it is done in 
heaven ! 

Ilj has seemed good, however, to the Only Wise not to in- 
dulge this curiosity, however natural or even becoming it may 
appear. He was to be called a Nazarene; and the lowly and 
despised obscurity which that name implied was not to be broken 
in upon by sufiering the light even of sacred history to fall on 
this period of His life. It is impossible, however, that the 
thought of these thirty years should not lend an indescribable 
interest to the scenes amid which they were spent. It needs 
not to say, therefore, with what eagerness we hastened forth 
fix>m the Gdsa Nuova to visit them, ‘ After a general survey of 
the town itself, we struck into one of the rooky ravines behind 
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it, and clambering up its steep and slippery sides, we made our 
way to tlie summit of tbe bill above. This hill rises to the 
height of fully 400 feet above the town, and affords one of the 
grandest, most extensive, and interesting views in all Judea. 
There is a little wel^/, or tomb, on the very apex of the hill, 
standing on the dome-roof of which, we could survey, in one 
glorious landscape, the whole country, from the hills about Jeru- 
salem on the south, to the snowy Hermon at the head of the 
Jordan valley, on the north; from the Hauran, far away beyond 
Jordan, on the east, to the Mediterranean on the west, whose 
blue waters faded away on the distant horizon, twenty or thirty 
miles out at sea. 

The country immediately to the north of the hill on which 
we stood is exceedingly beautiful. It is the interior of Galilee. 
Almost at our feet lay a noble, spacious, and far extending valley, 
surrounded by hills of the richest green, their sides finely wooded, 
their summits blending into other ranges of endlessly varied 
outline beyond them. The valley itself was full of fine pastures, 
and corn-fields, while every here and there its surface was broken 
by picturesque knolls, crowned with clumps of trees, and by 
little spurs from the hills shooting out upon the level ground, 
and forming a multitude of most enchanting bay-like recesses 
around them. Across this broad valley, or rather plain, towards 
the north-west, stands Sefurieh, the ancient Sepphoris; and 
three or four miles to the north of it, Kana-el-Jelil, which is 
now regarded as the true Cana of Galilee. Till recently, that 
scene of our Saviour’s first miracle had been identified with Kefr 
Kenna, a village about two miles to the north-east of Nazareth, 
not far off the common route to Tiberias. This country reach- 
ing to the sea-coast westwards, and including, on the south, the 
great plain of Esdraelon, or Jezreel, was the territory assigned 
to the tribes of Zebulun and Issachar, of whom it was said — 

‘‘ They shall call the people unto the mountain ; there they shall 
offer sacrifices of righteousness: for they shall suck of the abun- 
dance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sand.” In the 
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great battle witb the hosts of Sisera, it was the reproaoh of 
Asher, Zebulun’s neighbour to the north-west, that he ‘^con- 
tinued on the sea-shore, fe,nd abode in his breaches,” or creeks^ 
while Zebulun himself, and Naphtali, that dwelt beyond him 
on the north, were jeoparding “their lives unto the death in the. 
high places of the field.” 

After descending from this noble point of view, we examined 
seversil of the many cliffs, along the brow of which a portion of 
Nazareth is built, trying to form an opinion as to which of them 
might be the true “Mount of Precipitation,” from which the 
Nazarenes impiously sought to cast the Saviour down. There 
are several that answer quite suflGlcieiitly to the Scripture narra- 
tive, but the only definite conclusion at which we arrived was 
this, that the traditional cliff could not have been the scene of 
that attempted crime. It is above the city — not beneath it, as 
the Scripture narrative requires. It was not till night had fallen, 
and we could see no more, that we returned to the Casa Nnova^ 
where we were joined at dinner by Mr. Zeller and Mr. Hubert, 
of the Church of England Missionary Society, and from whom 
we received, in the course of the evening, that information about 
Akil and his Arabs, and about the robbery of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur, to which reference has been already made. The mission, 
of which those gentlemen and another associate have the charge, 
combines, — with its main object of making known the gospel, — 
an attempt to promote among the people of Nazareth a better 
knowledge of some of the arts of civilized life, and, in particular, 
of mechanics and agriculture. Our limited stay at Nazareth 
left us no time to examine their operations either in the one 
department or in the other. They were evidently men well 
qualified for the important work in which they were engaged; 
but like most of the other missionaries we met with in Judea, 
they were contending with very formidable difficulties, and with 
manifold discouragements. One of our party, whose years dis- 
abled him from prosecuting any further a journey so fatiguing, re- 
fiolved to leave us here, and to go down to the sea coast at Haifa, 
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in the Bay of Acre. Mr. Zeller kindly undertook to conduct 
him to that place, where, by the aid of the British consul, as we 
afterwards found, he procured an Arab boat, and rejoined the 
yacht at Beyrout. 

At foiiiy minutes past nine a.m. on Wednesday, the 6th May, 
we left Nazareth. Our destination was Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Gralilee; and we had sent off an hour before, and by the shortest 
road to that place, two of the mukharis and Gaetano with our 
tents and baggage. As we intended ourselves to travel by a 
different road which would enable us to visit Mount Tabor, we 
took the chief mukhari, Ahmed, along with us to be our guide. 
The country between Nazareth and Tiberias is generally con- 
sidered to be somewhat unsafe, except for travellers who are 
well armed. Happily, however, we were none of us haunted 
with any fears on that score. There was not a single weapon of 
any sort in all our company save the gun carried by one of the 
Nazareth people, whom we engaged to accompany us as far as 
Tabor. The road we took after crossing the little basin in 
which Nazareth lies, wound up the hills on its eastern side, and 
conducted us in the same direction over many heights and hol- 
lows, and all the while in the heart of the hills, for about an 
hour. All through these uplands, oats were everjrwhere to be 
seen growing wild — most fit emblem of the stony-ground hearers 
— for there was no com in the ear. When shall there wave on 
the top of these mountains even an handful of that better com, 
the fruit whereof shall shake like Lebanon I As we came nearer 
to Tabor, whoso broad summit had been appearing every now 
and then through some southward opening of the hills, we entered 
a fine oak forest, at the farther side of which we found ourselves 
looking down a wooded valley which opened out upon the plain. 
On the eastern side of this romantic valley, a projecting spur 
from the Galilean range of hills runs right out to Tabor, and 
merges into it at a height of three or four hundred feet above 
the level of the plain at the valley’s mouth. This valley, which 
reaches far back among the hills, collects into it the waters that 
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form the main stream of the Kish on. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the aspect of Tabor as seen from the point of 
view at which we had now arrived. As seen from the west in 
crossing the plain of Jezreel, it is the narrow and naked end of 
the hill that meets the eye, springing sharply up from the smooth 
expanse before it. As seen from the north, it is its broad side, 
clothed from base to summit with many tinted woods, that faces 
us, and with the exquisitely varied foreground between, of the 
opening valley at whose mouth it stands. On the margin of the 
plain, and close to the entrance of the valley, is the village of 
Deburieh — marking the site, and preserving in its name a me- 
morial of the ancient Daberath, one of the cities granted to the 
Levites in the territory of Issachar. 

Our ride from Nazareth, the greater part of which was over 
very rough and rocky ground, occupied the better part of two 
hours. It was near twelve o’clock when we began the ascent of 
Tabor. The north face of the hill is considerably less steep than 
any of the other three sides, which drop down all but precipi- 
tously upon the plain. Upon the north, as already explained, it 
is connected with the adjacent hills of Galilee by the beautifully 
wooded ridge that forms the east side of the valley by which we 
approached it. Above the point at which this ridge touches 
the mount, a series of zig-zag paths enable those who are so dis- 
posed to ride up, without dismounting, to the very summit — no 
doubt the very paths which led up in ancient times to the town 
which stood upon it, and of whose walls and fortifications exten- 
sive remains exist to this day. Tlie top of the hill is about half 
a mile in length, and about a quarter of a mile in breadth, save 
towards its western extremity, where it narrows to not more 
than a hundred yards. From this point there is a magnificent 
view of the whole plain of Esdraelon, or Jezreel. From this 
western extremity of the top of Tabor, we looked over to S61em, 
the ancient Shunem, on the western slope of the little Hermon. 
Here it was that the good Shunammite lived who prepared a 
chamber for the prophet Elisha. A little nearer us, and on the 
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northern slope of the same hill, is the village of Nain, where 
our Lord restored to life the widow’s son. By the help of the 
good glass we carried along with us, we could descry every tree 
and bush, every rock and ruin, about both of these interesting 
places. Beyond ISTain eastwards, and at no great distance from- 
it, the site of En-dor was pointed out, where Saul came to visit 
the woman who had a familiar spirit. The sea is not in sight 
from Tabor. By a sliglit curve in the Galilee range of hills, 
they overlap in the distance the range of Carmel, so as on the 
west entirely to shut in the plain. Owing partly to the great 
extent of the plateau on the top of Tabor, and partly to the 
circumstance of its being covered in most places with dense 
thickets of dwarf oaks and other trees, it is impossible from any 
one part of it to see all round the hill. Upon this plateau 
there is a beautiful open space, carpeted with rich grass and 
bestrewed with wild flowers, and all but completely encircled 
by a broad belt of wood. This sheltered and most attractive 
inclosure is towards the east end of the summit of the hill, and 
all around it there are massive remains of walls, and bastions, 
and vaults — amply sufiicient to show how strongly the hill was 
fortified in ancient times, and to explain the fact which J osephus 
relates, that Placidus, one of Vespasian’s generals, who was sent 
to seize it, found the enterprise too hard for him, though he at 
length gained by fraud what he was unable to take by force. 
The fact that this town existed on the summit of Tabor in the 
times of our Lord, and that there was another town upon its 
base, is of itself sufficient to shake all confidence in the tradition 
which placed on this hill the scene of the transfiguration. To 
have taken the disciples to Tabor, would not certainly have been 
to take them to ‘‘a hill apart” — a. hill where they should be 
alone. Of the true scene of the transfiguration, I shall have 
occasion afterwards to speak. Among the ruins already spoken 
of, a few natives still live, one of whom accompanied us to a point 
at the south-eastern angle of the summit of the hill, where the 
finest view is obtained of the whole oountiy to the north, east, 
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and south. East from Tabor there spreads out what may be 
called the continuation of the plain of J ezreel. ^ That plain pass- 
ing out, as formerly described, in two arms — the one arm between 
Tabor and the little Hermon, and the other and broader arm 
between that hill and Gilboa — stretches away onwards to the 
valley of the Jordan. Seen from the height of Tabor, it has 
the aspect of a nearly level country, though, in point of fact, as 
we found in crossing it the same afternoon, it is full of undula- 
tions quite sufficient to hide the distance, and to make it very 
easy to lose one’s way. The whole of this extensive tract of 
country was covered with the richest verdure ; bare as to trees, 
but clothed all over with strong vegetation — partly com crop, 
partly grass, and partly, or rather chiefly rank weeds and thistles. 
This broad expanse of green seems as if, along its eastern margin, 
it joined on to the rugged mountainous country of Gilead and 
Bashan beyond it. The Ghor, or Jordan valley, at which it 
really terminates, is entirely hidden in its own deep holloW. 
Tabor, the little Hermon, and Gilboa, stand upon the water- 
shed between the Mediterranean and the Jordan valley. The 
Kishon, issuing into the plain at the north-western base of Tabor, 
falls into the sea at Carmel. Another water-course which de- 
scends from the hills of Galilee immediately to the north-east of 
Tabor, makes its way in a south-easterly direction to the Jordan. 
It is across this country on which Tabor thus looks down, that 
Captain Allen, as noticed in an earlier chapter, would fain have 
his canal dug from the Bay of Acre, in order to let back the sea 
into what he holds to have been its ancient bed in the Jordan 
valley. Happily, there are too many difficulties — physical, poli- 
tical, and financial — ^to leave any chance for his barbarous pro- 
posal of drowning 2000 square miles of the most interesting histo- 
rical country in the world, in order to find a shorter water-way to 
India. From Tabor an immense stretch of the hill country, that 
runs along the eastern side of the J ordan is visible. Beginning 
at the great Hermon, with its snowy summits at the head of the 
J ordan valley, far away in the north-east, the eye ranges south- 
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wards along the hills of Bashan to a point, nes^-rly due east from 
Tabor, where they are rent by a deep rugged chasm which de- 
scends into the J ordan valley. That chasm is the wild moun- 
tain valley down which flows the Sheri’at-el-Mandhur, the 
Hieromax of the Greeks, and the Jarmuk of the Jews — the- 
river that divided Bashan from Gilead. Southward from this 
deep cleft, the mountains of Gilead continue their course down 
the eastern side of the Jordan valley, till again they are cleft 
about half-way between the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea 
by the Wady Zurka, — the bed of the ancient Jabbok, — near to 
which Jacob wrestled with the angel of the Lord, and which 
formed the boundary between Gilead and Canaan. The whole 
length of this mountain-wall was full in view from Tabor. 

About half-way between Tabor and the great Hermon, the 
comer of a lake was seen gleaming brightly out from the base 
of the brown hills that rose beyond it. It was the northern 
extremity of the Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee, by far the 
greater part of which was hidden behind the high ground that 
lines its western shores. Some miles, to the west of the lake, a 
conspicuous hill with two peaks, one at each end, rose above the 
green waving country to the south of it. It was the traditional 
Mount of the Beatitudes, known by the name of the Homs of 
Hattin. It was near that hill that in the year 1187, the Cru- 
saders sustained that terrible and fatal defeat by the Sultan 
Saladin, in which the Frank King of Jerusalem and the Grand 
Master of the Knights Templars were taken captive, and in 
which their army was so utterly broken and destroyed, that only 
a few knights, who cut their way through the enemy’s lines, 
escaped to the sea-coast at Acre. 

At the foot of that same hill, too, it was that the late bloody 
fight, already alluded to, between Akil Aga and his intended suc- 
cessor, took place. The fact of such a battle having been fought 
only a few weeks before our arrival in this district, had contri- 
buted to increase the alarm of travellers by cheating a feeling of 
insecurity. In reality, it had, perhaps, made travelling safer for 

aa 
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Europeans tlian it was before. Certain it is that, entirely un- 
armed though we were, we met, in riding through that wild 
country, and all round Tiberias, with as little molestation as if 
we had been in the Highlands of Scotland. 

It was impossible to look across the open featureless rolling 
expanse that lay between Tabor and Tiberias, without perceiving 
what risk there would be of losing our road. Our guide from 
Nazareth was to leave us after we descended the hill, and having 
no great confidence in the local knowledge of Ahmed, I was at 
some pains to acquire as accurate a notion of our route as pos- 
sible, while we were yet on the summit of Tabor. The native 
who had joined us seemed to know the country well. When 
interrogated, through our interpreter, as to our proper line of 
march, he pointed to an immense herd of black buffaloes that 
were feeding far out on the face of the comparatively level 
country before us. Our route, he said, lay quite close to these 
cattle. Two things as the result of this conversation were settled 
in my mind, and they proved of no small importance in the 
issue— first, that our course must be as nearly as possible north- 
east; and, second, that we must keep a sharp look-out for the 
buffalo herd. 

Soon after two p.m. we left this enchanting height, and driving 
our horses before us, made our way down through the woods to 
that lower ridge from which we had ascended the mount. About 
three o’clock we remounted our horses, rode across the lower 
ridge eastwards, and descended on its farther side through a long 
succession of forest glades and beautifully wooded hollows, form- 
ing altogether as lovely a piece of scenery as could well be con- 
ceived. At half-past four we emerged from these roots of the 
hills into the open country beyond, and shortly thereafter came 
to the Khan-et-Tujar, an immense square fortress-like structure, 
with strong towers at the angles. It was built in the sixteenth 
century for the protection of travellers trading beween Damascus 
and Egypt. There is a sort of periodical fair or market held 
alongside of it still, at which the Arabs buy such things as they 
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need from the people of Nazareth, and sell their own spoil and 
their spare cattle. Here our Nazareth guide was to leave us, 
and we paid and dismissed him accordingly. Ahmed, mean- 
while, was riding on a-head along a narrow path, through alter- 
nate cornfields and wildernesses of thistles, the latter as thick as~ 
a jungle, and four or five feet in height. To ride single file on 
such a path was indispensable ; and the head of the party being 
sometimes half a mile in front of the rear, it was no easy matter 
when any diflSiculty arose to get all to close up for a conference. 
A necessity for doing so, however, very soon arose. From the 
head of the line, where I was following close at Ahmed’s heels 
to keep an eye on his movements, I heard all at once a great 
noise in the distance behind. It was our Nazareth guide who 
was galloping after us, and shouting at the top of his voice. On 
riding back to learn what had happened, I found him talking 
earnestly to Mr. Brown. What does he want 1 ” I inquired. 
“ He says,” Mr. Brown replied, that we are quite off the road ; 
but I don’t believe a word he says.” Why not ] ” Because 
when he left us a short while ago, he assured me this was the 
right road, and that we need be under no anxiety, as he was 
sure Ahmed knew quite well how to go.” But why, then, 
should he ride after us now, and tell us we are going wrong 1 ” 
O, no doubt he wants to be re-engaged, and taken with us to 
Tiberias ! ” Having taken up this not unnatural impression, Mr. 
Brown would not listen to him, and told him peremptorily to be 
gone. I was not satisfied as to the correctness of this theory. 
There was something about the man’s look and manner which I 
could not reconcile with it. He continued riding after us, gesti- 
culating and remonstrating with great vehemence, fbr fully a 
mile. At length giving up, apparently in despair, the attempt 
to put us right, he wheeled about and went his own way. Geo- 
graphy was not the Jvrle of Mr. Brown; and since the day of 
our journey to Jenin, I had ceased to place much reliance on the 
guidance of Ahmed. He on his side, meanwhile, was quite as 
confident as Mr. Brown that all was right, and pushed steadily 
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on, pointing along the path every now and then, and shouting 
'‘Tibei^h!” On therefore we went, though very distrustfully, 
so far as I was concerned. Amid the swelling undulations of the 
country around us, we had, meanwhile, completely lost sight of 
our only landmark — the horned hill of Hattin. Tt was now 
half-past five o’clock. The sun, therefore, it was plain, must be 
now nearly in the west, and our shadows at the same time showed 
that the course we were pursuing was inclining to the south of 
east. From the bearings of the country I had taken on Tabor, 
I knew that such a course must infallibly carry us into the Ghor, 
many miles south of the Sea of Tiberias, where there is no human 
habitation, no shelter but the rocks, and no inhabitants but some 
of the most lawless of the Arab tribes. My mind was made up. 
I struck off to the north, at right angles to the path we had been 
hitherto pursuing. Ahmed exclaimed and protested, and Mr. 
Brown did the same ; but it was of no use, and soon all followed. 
Many a tangled brake of tall thistles we traversed, and many a 
corn-field. Leading the way, and careful about nothing but 
keeping the sun on my left hand, after we had ridden in this direc- 
tion for several miles, first Hattin began to raise its horns once 
more above the horizon, and soon after, to my great joy, the 
herd of buffaloes appeared in a hollow at no great distance before 
us. Shouting to the sulky Ahmed, who was following behind, 
I pointed to the cattle. The effect was instantaneous. He 
had heard the Tabor man’s statement as to our road passing 
near them. He cantered up immediately to the front, and I 
had my triumph. A little farther on we fell into the road we 
were looking for — a broad, well-defined track, altogether unlike 
the hardly distinguishable path we had left. This road soon 
after brought us to the small hamlet of Kefr-Sabt, built on 
the side of a deep ravine, from the brow of which, and looking 
across the deep hollow beneath, and away up the long sloping 
hill beyond it, he pointed out, at a distance of four or five 
miles, the precise point in the horizon where our road would be 
found to drop right down upon Tiberias. Our anideties were 
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now at an end, and the remainder of our ride was one of com- 
plete enjoyment. 

The evening was beautiful, and we were all most eager to reach 
the height above Tiberias before the light of day should have faded 
from the landscape. With this view, and after scrambling down- 
the steep descent beneath Kefr-Sabt, we crossed the broad valley — 
the Wady-Besiim — at the gallop, and held on at a smart pace till 
the long pull up the opposite hill-side compelled us to draw bridle 
and slacken our speed. The sun had been set half an hour when we 
gained the top of the ridge ; but the moon, within three days of 
the full, was just appearing in the east, over the dark and rugged 
wall of the mountains of the Jaulan, the ancient Golan; while at 
our very feet, but far down beneath us, at the bottom of a deep 
gulf, the Sea of Tiberias glimmered up through the dark shadows 
in which it lay buried. So long as we stood on the hill-top, the 
light, which had not yet faded from the western sky, enabled us 
to see well enough around us. But the moment we began to 
descend the eastern face of the hill, we passed at once into the 
realm of night. A bend of the hill left the ravine by which 
we descended without a ray of the rising moon’s light, and we 
had to grope our way down on foot among rocks and stones, the 
bridles of my wife’s and my own horse in one band, and herself 
in the other. About eight o’clock we reached our tents, which 
the servants had already pitched on the north side of Tiberias, 
immediately outside the walls, and within fifty yards of the lake. 

Two hours later, when all was still about the tents, Mr. S 

and I stole away down to the beach, and in the glorious moon- 
light made our first acquaintance with the waters of the Galilean 
sea. And what a sight it was to look up from the bosom of the 
placid lake upon the encircling hills, and nearer at hand on the 
city of Herod Antipas — its massive walls and flanking towers 
shattered by a recent earthquake, and hanging over the sea as if 
about to drop into its waves ! But more impressive and soul- 
stirring by far than the mere natural solemnity and mournful 
beauty of this moonlight scene, was the thought that upon these 
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very waters Ohiist had walked on that memorable night when, 
coming to His disciples through the storm and tempest in w-hich 
they were involved, He uttered these gracious words, ‘‘ It is I ; 
be not afraid.” What Christian could fail, where we were, to 
hear the echo of these words sounding across the waters still, 
and sending a sweet and precious calm into his inmost heart ! 

At an early hour next morning we made a general survey of 
the lake from a height above the town. The lake is from twelve 
to fourteen miles in length ; its average breadth is about six 
miles; but at its widest part, which is opposite the plain of 
Gennesaret, the breadth cannot be less than seven or eight 
miles. It narrows towards the south end where the Jordan 
leaves it, Tiberias stands on the western side of the lake, 
about four miles from its southern extremity. The lake may be 
described, in a general way, as lying in a deep basin, inclosed 
by the hills of Galilee on the west, and by those of Bashan on 
tl^e east. Its western side forms an irregular curve, somewhat 
in the shoulder-of-mutton shape; its eastern side is nearly a 
straight line. The hills on its eastern side rise up, for the most 
part, like a wall from the very margin of the lake. On the west- 
ern side their rise is less abrupt, save in the neighbourhood of 
Tiberias, where, for several miles north and south, they also 
approach very close to the beach. Tiberias is situated upon a 
bend of the lake where the hills retire a little, and leave a space 
between them and the shore of a mile and a half in length, and 
about a third of a mile in breadth. On this somewhat rugged 
little plateau, Herod Antipas, the murderer of John the Baptist, 
built the city of Tiberias — so called in honour of his patron, the 
Roman emperor — about sixteen years after the birth of Christ. 
Of that ancient city remains are still to be seen, in the shape of 
large hewn stones and broken columns strewed along the margin 
of the lake, and even beneath its waters immediately to the south 
of the present town, which occupies the northern part of the level 
ground. About the middle of the second century Tiberias be* 
came the seat of the J ewish Sanhedrim, and has ever since been 
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regarded by the Jews as one of the four holy cities of Palestine 
— ^the other three being Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. The 
tombs of some of the greatest doctors of their law lie among the 
roots of the hill at the back of the town : and among these the 
tombs of the famous Eabbi Zacharias, the author of the Genvara^ 
or Jerusalem Talmud, and of Babbi J udah Hakkodesh, the com- 
piler of the Mishna. At the present day there are from 800 to 
1000 Jews in Tiberias, constituting about one-half of the entire 
population. The modern town is little better than a village. 
It owes all that is imposing in its aspect to the walls and towers 
which surround it, but which, though not more than a century 
old, are little better than shapeless ruins. The great earthquake 
of 1837 has every here and there rent them asunder, and opened 
great breaches through them, so that they now present a picture 
of utter desolation. There is a Locqnda, or inn, in Tiberias, kept 
by a Jew, but only those travellers who are unprovided with 
tents will think of housing themselves in a town where, accord- 
ing to the common saying of the Arabs themselves, the king of 
the fleas keeps his court. 

Nothing strikes one more in casting one’s eyes over this noble 
lake than its aspect of perfect loneliness. With the exception of 
Tiberias itself, and the wretched little hamlet of Mejdel, about 
four miles farther north, there is not a solitary human habita- 
tion all round its once busy and populous shores. In the time of 
our Saviour it was one of the most thickly inhabited districts in 
the whole land of Judea. Apart from the princely city of Tiberias 
itself, the entire circuit of the Sea of Galilee was studded with 
towns. On its western and northern shores Magdala, Caper- 
naum, Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Bethsaida- Julias, succeeded one 
another at distances, each' from its nearest neighbour, of not 
more than a couple of miles. On its eastern side were Gamala 
and Hippos; while Tarichea, Scythopolis, Pella, Gadara, and many 
other places of importance clustered around its southern shores. 
It was no do\ibt chiefly by this very populousness of the country 
around the Sea of Galilee that J esus was attracted towards 
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and induced to spend upon its shores so large a portion of the 
three memorable years of His personal ministry. It is probable, 
indeed, that the additional fact of its being the great thorough-t 
fare of commerce between Syria and Egypt may have presented 
an additional reason for selecting it as His chief field of labour. 
It was a central position, from which some knowledge of Him- 
self and of His doctrines might spread east and west, so as at 
least to prepare the way for the subsequent preaching of the 
apostles when they should be commissioned to go forth to the 
Gentiles. Galilee of the Gentiles — Galilee so much pervaded by 
Gentile influence, and through which a stream of Gentile people 
was continually flowing — was peculiarly fitted for the beginning 
of that great gospel mission that was destined ultimately to em- 
brace all kindreds and tongues, from the rising to the setting sun. 

But what a contrast between the stir and bustle of those 
scenes which the four evangelists describe, and these now silent 
and solitary shores ! This Galilee of the Gentiles saw, indeed, a 
great light ; upon them that sat in the region and shadow of 
death a divine light arose ; but they preferred the darkness, and 
would not come unto the light lest their deeds should be re- 
proved. Hence these terribly significant words — ‘^Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin J woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty 
works had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been done 
in you, they had a great while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes. . . , And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 

to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell” (Luke x. 13, 15). Ho- 
where has prophetic language received a more striking confirma- 
tion than around the Sea of Tiberias. That very sea itself bears 
most impressive testimony to the awful truth and power of 
Christ’s condemning words. Instead of the numerous vessels 
which in those ancient times were incessantly traversing its 
waters, only one single boat is now to be found upon the lake. 
It is as full as ever of fishes. Five several kinds of fish are to 
be found in it, and all of excellent quality; but thd trade of the 
fisherman is gone. How extensive and important that trade 
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was in the days of our Lord may be inferred from the fact that 
two, evidently considerable, towns upon the shores of the lake — 
the two Bethsaidas — derived their names from their connection 
with fishing. The one boat which now remains to navigate 
these deserted waters we had engaged^ the preceding night imr 
mediately on our arrival at Tiberias. It happened, however, to 
have been taken away some hours before to fetch a cargo of 
wood, an article which is to be found only in some of the ravines 
on the eastern side of the lake. While waiting for its return 
next forenoon, we paid a visit to the hot-baths about two miles 
south of Tiberias. Both the building in which they are con- 
tained and the baths themselves are in a Avretchedly dilapidated 
condition. As tested by our thermometer, the waters, where 
they welled up from the ground, exhibited a temperature of 135° 
of Fahrenheit. There are other hot springs outside of the build- 
ing, and of similar quality. They are of a salt and bitterish taste, 
and have a strong sulphureous odour. They are held in much 
estimation by the natives of the country, especially for their 
efficacy in rheumatic complaints. .The presence of these hot 
springs, and the abundance of basaltic rock in the neighbour- 
hood, sufficiently attests the volcanic character of the place; a 
character, indeed, of which, as already mentioned, traces are to 
be found all along the J ordan valley from Hennon to the Sea 
of Sodom. The baths are within twenty or thirty yards of the 
beach at the base of Ard-el-Hamma, from the shoulder of which 
we descended the night before to Tiberias, and which rises to a 
height of upwards of 1000 feet above the lake. 

After wandering for some time along the shore, watching the 
fishes swimming lazily along in shoals, with their snouts just 
touching the surface of the beautifully pellucid waters, and 
apparently sucking in such insects as came in their way; and 
after exploring the remains of the old city and the picturesque 
ruins of the modern one, we returned about an hour after noon 
to our tents, having at length with our glasses discerned the boat, 
for whose return we were so impatient, emerging from a creek 
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on the opposite side of the lake. It was coming out from the 
mouth of the Wady-Pik, a wild and precipitous cleft in the 
mountain wall right opposite Tiberias, and in the very centre 
of which, on a detached and elevated rock, stood the ancient 
Gamala. Hardly any place in Judea gave the Romans more 
trouble than that mountain frstness, as J osephus tells. V espasian 
himself marched against it from these very hot springs near 
Tiberias just now described, and succeeded in taking it only after 
a long and terrible siege. The ruins of massive gates, granite 
columns, polished stones, a well, baths, &c., which remain about 
the isolated camel-shaped rock in the Wady-Fik, together with 
the exact correspondence of the place to the description given 
by Josephus, leave no room to doubt that on that rock stood 
Gamala. 

It was two p.M. before the lumbering unwieldy boat reached 
Tiberias. Whether this was the identical boat which Lieutenant 
Lynch hired at Tiberias in 1848, and christened by the name 
of Uncle So/niy when proceeding to the survey of the Jordan, I 
am not quite certain. Uncle Sam got a hole knocked in its 
bottom, and foundered in the Jordan, not far down the river; 
and, if one might judge from the clouted and patched frame- 
work of the boat we had to do with, it could have been no other 
than Unch Sam redivvous. 

We embarked at two p.m., with five Arab boatmen as our crew. 
Our object was to visit the plain of Gennesaret, and to inspect 
the sites of some of the ancient towns that once girdled the lake. 
Intending to return to our tents at Tiberias before dark, we 
took with us neither food nor extra clothing. The weather was 
magnificent. The lake, smooth as a mirror, lay sleeping beneath 
the bright blue heaven in tranquil beauty. Our yacht’s boat 
would have shot us up to our proposed landing-place in half an 
hour. In our huge Arab tub, with its clumsy oars and sleepy 
rowers, it took us till four o’clock to get abreast of Gennesaret. 
For the first three miles north of Tiberias the hill that bounds 
the lake rises from the water’s edge. At the distance now 
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named, it retires a short way from the beach, and here stands 
the miserable little village of Mejdel ; all that remains to repre- 
sent the Magdala of Scripture, the home of that Mary who was 
privileged to be the first to behold the risen Redeemer. The 
town, in those ancient times, must have been eminently pictur- 
esque; built on its little plat of level ground, with steep rocky 
heights folding round it behind, and the broad lake spreading 
out before it. While the overhanging hills would intercept the 
view from it to the south and west, the prospect on the other 
two sides must have been extensive and fine. Northwards its 
own little plateau breaks out almost immediately into the broad 
and luxuriant plain of Gennesaret, whose gracefully curving 
shore and silver strand, fringed with its gay garland of magni- 
ficent oleanders is laved by the crystal waters of the lake. Be- 
yond this noble plain the mountains of Galilee swell away up in 
successive ranges to a height of from three to four thousand feet 
above the level of the lake; and in the midst of their higher 
peaks Safed, the supposed city set on an hill,” lifts its co^ispi- 
cuous head. Along the shores of- the lake, which from Gen- 
nesaret trend away in a north-easterly direction, the eye, looking 
from the ancient Magdala, would light first on Capernaum, 
stretching from the summit of the rock on which it was “ ex- 
alted to heaven,” down to the very brink of the lake ; next on 
Bethsaida, then on Chorazin, and a little way farther on would 
meet the mouth of the Jordan where it rushes into the lake ; 
beyond which it would rest finally on those rugged mountains — 
that ‘^desert place” — where Christ fed the multitudes with a few 
loaves of bread. Such was the country from which Mary of 
Magdala followed Jesus to Jerusalem, with those other pious 
women who ministered unto Him of their substance.” It is in- 
teresting to recollect that among these, her associates in this blessed 
service, was Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward,” an in- 
habitant, we can hardly doubt, of Herod’s city of Tiberias ; a cir- 
cumstance this, which suggests the pleasing idea, that these Gali- 
lean women were, in their own country, neighbours and ftiends. 
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We were ia the act of crossing the bay of Gennesaret and 
rowing towards Khan-Minyeh — the site of Capernaum — when 
a circumstance occun*ed which entirely deranged our plans. The 
boat was about a mile from the shore, and we were all gazing 
intently upon the suggestive scenery around us — on the very 
beach where Christ called Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
from their boats and nets, that He might make them fishers of 
men — and on the hill of Hattin, the Mount of Beatitudes, that 
overlooks the lovely plain of Gennesaret, and where He pronounced 
that divine discourse in which He taught a morality that puts 
to shame all the selfish maxims of the wisdom of this world. 
While thus employed, our earnest conversation on these exciting 
and engrossing themes was suddenly disturbed by a movement 
among the Arab crew. All at once they pulled in their oars, 
stepped their mast, and began to hoist their long and very ragged 
lateen sail. What can the fellows mean to do with a sail in a 
dead calm? But they are right. There comes the breeze rip- 
pling and roughening the lately glassy surface of the lake. It 
reaches us before the sail is rightly set. A few minutes more 
and it is blowing hard. The bending and often- spliced yard 
threatens to give way, and the tattered leach of the sail seems as 
if it would rend right up, and go away in shreds. To go upon 
a wind with such a craft is impossible. There is nothing for 
it, but to slack away and run before it. Such a hubbub mean- 
while among the Arab crew — screaming, gesticulating, jumping 
fore and aft, as if they had gone mad. ‘‘ And where are we going 
now ? ” was our first inquiry, when things had at last been got 
a little into shape. Where the wind will take us,” was the reply 
of the old gray-beard at the helm. And away we went, the 
lake now all tossed into waves, and covered with foaming white- 
heads, as if a demon had got into its lately tranquil bosom. 
Here was an adventure on which we had certainly been very 
fitr from counting, but which served only to invest with deeper 
interest our visit to the Sea of Galilee. It brought along with 
it a fresh illustration of the identity of nature, and a new evi- 
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denoe of the reality of those events vrhich the narratives of 
Scripture relate. Again and again we read in the writings of 
the evangelists of just such sudden squalls agitating this sea. 
It reminded us of that day when Jesus went into a ship with 
His disciples, and He said unto them, let us go over unto the 
other side of the lake.” In the calm He fell asleep, and there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake, and they were filled 
with water, and were in jeopardy.” The sudden tumult of the 
elements terrified the disciples. Quid times: Gcesarem vehis! 
They carried one infinitely greater than Caesar, and yet they 
feared. What Caesar, with all his legions at his back, would 
have been utterly impotent to achieve, needed, from the humble 
toil-worn Jesus of Hazareth, only the utterance of a word. 
Awakened by the trembling disciples He arose, and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea. Peace, be still. And the wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm ” (Mark iv. 39). But not 
merely did this sudden gale of ours remind us of what Scripture 
has so broadl}’- marked as one of the characteristic phenomena of 
this lake — it blew from the very quarter out of which the gales 
experienced by our Lord’s disciples appear to have come. On 
the night of that day on which Jesus fed the five thousand in the 
‘^desert place,” on the east side of the lake, He constrained His 
disciples to get into a ship, and to go before Him unto the other 
side.” On their way across to ‘‘ the land of Gennesaret ” they 
were met by a furious blast. The wind was contrary,” and 
they could make no head against it. It was blowing right out 
from that long withdrawing valley, at the mouth of which the 
plain of Gennesaret lies; blowing, in other words, exactly as it 
was doing upon us. Had we attempted to face it, we should 
simply have been ‘‘ tossed with the waves,” as they were, “ in 
the midst of the sea.” 

While we were occupying ourselves with such comments as 
these — for we had all of us seen too much of the Great Sea to be 
much discomposed by the rufiBfing of the elements on this fresh 
water lake — we were running along before the wind towards the 
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mouth of the Jordan, at the northern extremity of the lake. 
The shore to leeward was open and rocky, and the Arabs would 
not venture to approach it. Passing the sites of Bethsaida and 
Chorazin, we held on towards the Jordan, our only harbour 
of refuge, which we reached about half-past five o’clock, and 
dashing through the surf on the bar, found ourselves all at once 
floating on the waters of that glorious stream. For a mile and a 
half above the lake, the Jordan flows through a broad and fertile 
meadow, fringed with tall reeds, and with the exquisitely beauti- 
ful oleander, then all glowing with its brilliant clusters of large 
pink flowers. The river enters the lake by two mouths, and 
with a very gentle current. 

About half a mile up the stream the boat was run aground 
on the sofb alluvial bank, and we all jumped ashore. While we 
were strolling about, the boatmen took to fishing, with the very 
simple apparatus of a baited hook at the end of a long piece of 
small cord, which they dropped into the stream. Within half 
an hour they had taken a large number of fish of various sorts 
— one of the species singularly ugly and repulsive to look at, 
though the Arabs assured us it was very good eating. It was 
about two feet in length, somewhat of the shape of a ling, but 
nearly jet black on the back, and having a broad flat head, with 
long thick antennas projecting from the sides of its mouth, like 
a cat’s beard. The Arabs called it by a name which signifies 
the father of scales.” I presume it is the same that Lynch 
met with so often in the Jordan, and which he calls the cat-fish. 

The flat meadow land above the lake extends farthest on the 
east side of the Jordan, where it is upwards of two miles broad, 
from the river to the steep hills which bound the little plain. 
It is nearly all under cultivation, and was well clothed with crops 
of wheat, maize, rice, cucumbers, and with some small patches of 
tobacco. Its cultivators are the Ghaw^rineh Arabs, who, though 
they live in tents, do not altogether despise the plough. At the 
head of this plain, about two miles above the lake, are some 
ruins which are supposed to mark the site of that Bethsaida 
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■which " Philip the tetrarch” enlarged, and to which he gave the 
name of Julias, in honour of Julia, the daughter of C?esar 
Augustus. It is impossible to reconcile with one another the 
statements of Scripture on the subject of Bethsaida, except on 
the assumption of there having been two towns of that name — 
one on the west, and another on the east side of the Jordan. 
The sites of both may now be considered as ascertained. 

By the time we had made a little survey of this interesting 
neighbourhood, the sun was all but touching the tops of the 
mountains of Galilee ; the wind was as strong upon the lake as 
ever, and the Arab boatmen peremptorily refused to leave the 
shelter of the river. What were we to do ? To get something 
to eat was a first necessity, for there was now small chance of 
our seeing the dinner at Tiberias, which we had instructed 
Gaetano to have ready against our return. There was no town 
or village within twelve or fifteen miles. We were literally in 
‘‘a desert place,” and with no inimediate prospect of being able 
to get away from it. On questio'ning the boatmen, however, 
it was discovered that a small tribe of Arabs was encamped at 
the base of the hills on the western bank of the river — ^not far 
from the point where the river emerges from the mountainous 
district that shuts in the little plain. We determined to visit 
them, and to cast ourselves on their hospitality. Having pushed 
off our boat, we partly rowed and partly punted it up the course 
of the river, till we came opposite the place where the Arabs 
had pitched their tents. Their camp occupied a sheltered nook, 
not more than two or three hundred yards from the stream. 
Their black camel-hair tents, ten or twelve in number, were 
ranged in a semicircle. The young men of the tribe were 
bringing in the sheep, cattle, and horses for the night, into a 
sort of inclosed space between the tents and the river; the 
women were busy preparing the evening meal, baking bread 
over their tent fires, on a utensil that rery much resembled a 
Scotch girdle^ and boiling, in large pans, their favourite messes of 
milk and Indian corn. At the door of the principal tent sat the 
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sheikh of the tribe, a venerable old man, with a snow-white 
beard that covered his breast. It was such a picture as recalled 
to mind the figure of the patriarch Abraham, as he sat at tlie 
tent door” at Mamre, on that memorable occasion when he 
entei'tained “ angels unawares.” 

Our old Arab did not, indeed, rise and run to meet us,” but 
he received us with great courtesy and kindness. His people, 
male and female, clustered around us, and when he thought they 
had sufficiently indulged their curiosity, and might be becoming 
troublesome to us, he sent them off to their own affairs with a 
simple look, and a dignified wave of the hand. It was the 
season of Hamadan, during which the Koran requires its dis- 
ciples to fast from two hours before sunrise till the sun has set. 
The impostor who made that law was not geographer enough to 
know that there are regions in which it would bind men, as in 
Lapland or Greenland, to fast for six weeks on end. The Bible 
makes no such mistakes. It is hard enough to observe this 
Moslem law for forty days together, even in countries where the 
sun is little more at a time than thirteen hours in the heavens. 
One poor fellow was sitting beside the sheikh, — ^probably one of 
his family, — his lips were parched, his look was that of complete 
exhaustion, and his hand grasped the narrow neck of a goidah, 
or earthen jar, which stood on the ground beside him, full of 
water from the adjacent river ; but he had not yet dared to 
touch it. The sun was, indeed, beneath the lofty hills, but it 
might not be beneath the sea. Knowing that Europeans, with 
their watches can judge more accurately of time than the poor 
Arabs, he looked up when we approached, and earnestly inquired 
if the sun were really set ? Being assured by our interpreter that 
it was, he uttered an exclamation of thanks to Allah, and carry- 
ing the goulah to his mouth, drank deep and long. 

Altogether this scene at the Arab tents, shut in between the 
mountains of Naphtali and Bashan, far away from all the usages 
and associations of European life, was singrdarly exciting. Sit- 
ting down with these sons of the desert, we ate of their bread 
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and drank of their cup, and were refreshed. The moon was 
shining brightly down on this picture of ancient i)astoral life 
when we returned to our boat. 

It was now that we began to feel the want of any warmer 
clothing than we had worn during the heat of the day. The 
night grew chill. To sleep was all but impossible. The bottom 
of the boat was not floored ; it was moreover ribbed all round in 
such a fe,shion that to lie down was to break one’s bones. Grow- 
ing weary of such uncomfortable quarters we roused up the 
boatmen, and insisted on their dropping down the stream, and 
ascertaining whether it were not now practicable to return to 
Tiberias. The boat was accordingly, though most reluctantly, 
unmoored, and we glided down the river to within 500 yards of 
the lake. Here the noise of the surf on the bar at once arrested 
our timid crew, and the anchor was dropped immediately, and in 
spite of all we could say. These Franks” they were overheard 
repeating to one another, would go out to sea if they should 
die ! ” Instead of going to sea they went to sleep ; while we 
did our best to while away the hours, talking alternately of 
home, and of the strange adventures of the day. About an hour 
after midnight all was so calm that we again stirred up the 
Arabs. They looked and listened for a while, and came at last 
to the conclusion that it was now safe to proceed. ‘‘How the 
wind sleeps,” said the old Arab skipper, and he gave his orders 
accordingly. The anchor was lifted, the oars were manned, and 
in a few minutes we were again upon the lake. Nearly five 
hours were occupied in rowing us back to Tiberias. Our com- 
pensation for the tedious voyage was to witness the moon and the 
stars fading and sinking into the bright bosom of the morning ; 
to see the sun first flushing all the eastern sky, then gilding 
the summits of the Galilean hills on the opposite verge of the 
horizon, and finally coming up himself in cloudless glory above the 
mountains of the Jaulan, and pouring down a flood of light upon 
the broad waters of the lake, now as calm and smooth as if no 
breath of wind had ever swept over it About six am. of Friday, 
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the 8th May, we landed at Tiberias. A bath in the lake, and a 
good break&et, put to flight all the fatigues of the preceding 
night, and set us all up for the journey to Safed, on which we 
started about ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

As already explained, the lake for about three miles north of 
Tiberias has no beach, the hills dropping right down to the 
water s edge. The path we followed runs along the fece of these 
hills, at an average height of from two to three hundred feet. 
It is narrow and rough, but afibrds everywhere a fine view of 
the lake and of the hills that encircle its shores. At Mejdel the 
path descends to the little plateau of level ground on which the 
hamlet of that name stands. Hear it there are heaps of stones 
and mounds — ^remains, no doubt, of the ancient Magdala. Close 
to Mejdel is the mouth of the Wady-el-HamAm, or valley of the 
pigeons. About a mile up this valley there are tall clifls, 600 
feet in height, the face of which is fall of caves — the haunt, as 
Josephus teUs, of robbers who overran the country in Herod’s 
time, and whom he determined to destroy. To effect this, “ he 
at length made use of a contrivance that was subject to the 
utmost hazard ; for he let down the most hardy of his men in 
chests, and set them at the mouths of the dens. IQ'ow these men 
slew the robbers and their families, and when they made resist- 
ance they sent in fire upon them. ... By these means Herod 
subdued these caves and the robbers that were in them.” * On 
the height above those cliffs is Irbid, the ancient Arbela, and 
the Beth-arbel of Scripture, of which considerable ruins still 
remain. This place was a fortress, as early at least as the times 
of Hosea (x. 14). The stream that issues from this historical 
valley falls into the lake, after traversing the south-eastern part 
of the plain of Gennesaret, This rich and beautiful plain begins 
a very short way beyond Mejdel. Its breadth from the shore 
westwards is upwards of two miles, and its length along the 
diiore is fully three mdes. On the south it is shut in by the 
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liilla that ruu westwards from Mejdel towards Hattin ; on the 
north by the mountains of Galilee. Its fertility is such, even at 
the present day, as all but fully to vindicate the glowing tenns 
in which it is spoken of by Josephus, who says: ‘‘ One may call 
this place the ambition of nature, where it forces those plants 
that are naturally enemies to one another to agree together. It 
is a happy contention of the seasons, as if every one of them had 
claim to this country ; for it not only nourishes different sorts of 
autumnal fruits beyond men’s expectation, but preserves them 
also a great while. It supplies men with the principal fruits — 
with grapes and figs — continually during ten months of the year, 
and the rest of the fruits as they become ripe together through 
the whole year ; for, besides the good temperature of the air, it 
is also watered from a most fertile fountain. The people of the 
country call it Caphernaum.”* The Jewish historian also gives 
the dimensions of this country of Grennesai’eth,” as he expressly 
calls it, as being thirty furlongs by twenty — ‘a measurement cor- 
responding very closely to that of modem travellers. 

As regards his statement about the temperature of the dis- 
trict, it is to be recollected that its level is fully 600 feet lower 
than the Mediterranean, and consequently that its climate par- 
takes of that semi-tropical character which belongs to the whole 
Ghor. We had seen this plain from our boat the day before, and 
had been much struck with the luxuriance of the vegetation that 
covered it. In now riding through it, we had ample proof all 
around us of the extraordinary strength and richness of its fine 
alluvial soil. Along the shore the oleanders and other flowering 
plants gave it the look of a great shrubbery-garden. Farther 
in, the lotus-tree, the thorny nubk, the wild fig, the dwarf-palm, 
and, above all, thistles in broad brakes, dense as the most impervi- 
ous jimgle, and six or seven feet in height, sufficiently showed 
the productive capabilities of this land of Gennesaret.” Inter- 
mingled with these rank growths of nature’s own rearing, were 
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considerable breadths of grain crop of corresponding richness. 
Such, in short, is the vigour of the vegetation that covers this 
plain, that, even on horseback, it was only by keeping to the 
narrow and somewhat labyrinthine track that it was possible to 
make one’s way through it. 

The most important circumstance, however, connected with 
the statement of J osephus regarding it is, that it goes far to 
settle the question as to the true site of Capernaum. Two dif- 
ferent places claim this distinction, namely, Khan-Minyeh, on 
the north-eastern border of the plain, and Tell-Hum, about three 
and a half miles farther north along the shores of the lake. 
Kow, while the statement of Josephus proves that this plain 
constitutes what was known in his time as the country or dis- 
trict of Gennesareth, the language of Scripture, on the other hand, 
seems plainly to intimate, that within the district of Gennesaret 
Gapernaum stood. The evangelist Mark, when recording the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, tells that our Lord’s disciples 
returned by boat from the desert place east of the J ordan where 
it took place, and came into the land of Gennesaret,” where 
they ‘^drew to the shore” (vi. 53). And next, the apostle John, 
in relating the same event, says, ‘‘ they entered into a ship, and 
went over the sea to Capernaum” (vi. 17); and he adds that, 
after receiving their Divine Master on board, ‘‘ immediately the 
ship was at the land whither they went;"'' that is to say, they 
embarked with the intention of going towards Capernaum, and 
thither they actually came. These passages, therefore, plainly 
place Capernaum in the land of Gennesaret ; and by so doing, 
exclude the claim of Tell-Hum to be regarded as the sit^ of that 
city. Tell-Hfim is not in Gennesaret ; — Khan-Minyeh is. It is 
further manifest, from the statement of Josephus, that there was 
a notable fountain at Capernaum: for the fountain bore the 
name of the town. There is no fountain of any kind at Tell- 
Hum ; — there is a large, copious, and singulaidy beautiful foun- 
tain at Khan-Minyeh. The fountain issues from the base of a 
steep rock on the margin of the plain of Gennesaret, and is over- 
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shadowed at one end by a splendid fig-tree, from which it derives 
the name of Ain-et-Tin. Furthermore, between this fountain 
and the borders of the lake, there are mounds and heaps of 
stones and rubbish buried amid the rank vegetation, and scat- 
tered over a space of several acres, which leave no room to doubt, 
that in ancient times a town actually stood here. Allusion has 
been already made to the expression of our Lord, in which he 
speaks of Capernaum as “exalted to heaven.” That His own 
presence and preaching in it constituted its real exaltation there 
can be no doubt, and there can be as little that it was for de- 
spising that privilege it was to be “ thrust down to hell.” At 
the same time, the form of expression naturally suggests the 
idea that there was something in the very situation of the town 
that corresponded with the terms of the Divine denunciation. 
Scripture, to say the least of it, is full of examples, in which the 
local position of places, like that of Jerusalem itself, is made the 
basis of the language which, in a 4Bpiritual sense, is applied to 
them. It is, therefore, at any rate an interesting coincidence 
that, immediately above the level ground at Khan-Minyeh, on 
which the heaps of stones are found, there rises to the height of 
300 feet a detached and terraced hill, flat on the top, and which, 
if built upon, must have given a most commanding aspect to the 
town. From this acropolis, Capernaum would look so proudly 
down over both the plain and the lake as to give peculiar point 
and fitness to the strong figurative expression which spoke of it 
as “ exalted to heaven.” The same considerations would of course 
equally suggest how the casting down of such a city, the hurling 
of it from its lofty eminence, and strewing the plain beneath 
with its ruins, would present the very picture of a city thrust 
down to the abyss. If, indeed, there were not other and alto- 
gether independent grounds on which* to rest the claims of Khan- 
Minyeh as the true Capernaum, the circumstance now alluded 
to would be of little force. Added, however, to these other 
grounds, it does contribute to the argument a not unmeaning 
testimony of its own. 
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Certainly, if Oapenmum, as Van de Velde assumes, was the 
“ toll city on the way of the sea,” Elhan-Minyeh is much more 
likely to be the place where such a city might be expected to 
have stood, than Tell-Hdm which, nevertheless, he regards as 
the true Capernaum. Khan-Minyeh stands precisely at that 
point where the great thoroughfere from Damascus and the East 
comes down from the hills of Naphtali and enters on what might 
be called the low country of Zebulun. It is, in short, in the 
direct line of the highway that crosses the J ordan by the Jisr- 
ben^t- Yakub at the lower end of the Hul4h, and passes on by 
Mount Tabor and the plain of Jezreel to the sea-coast and to 
Egypt. The fact, indeed, that such men, among recent tra- 
vellers, as Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, and Van de Velde take the 
side of TeU-Hum, is sufficient to prove that something can be 
said in its fiivour. The weight of evidence, however, appears to 
me decidedly to lie on the side of Khan-Minyeh ; and those who 
wish to examine it in full detail will find it calmly and ably set 
forth in the ^eat work of Dr. Robinson.* About a mile north- 
wards along the lake from Khan-Minyeh, in a little bend of the 
shore, is Et-Tabighah, where there are ruins which are by com- 
mon consent identified with Bethsaida — the home of those hum- 
ble fishermen, Peter and Andrew, James and John, who became 
apostles of Christ. The shore opposite Et-Tabighah exhibits 
just such a smooth beach as fishermen love for drawing up their 
boats. From two to three miles still farther along the shore is 
Tell-Hfim, which Robinson, Porter, and others, regard as the 
site of the ancient Chorazin. 

From the height above Khan-Minyeh, we had lying beneath 
us, in one connected view, the whole of those deeply-interesting 
localities that have now been named. On the foce of that varied 
and beautiful scene, one could trace without an effort the ground- 
work of not a few of those paiables in which, with equal sim- 
plicity and beauty, our Saviour expounded here, in this land of 


• Researchaf vol. i, pages 348-358. 
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Gennesaret; His own glorious and blessed gospel. There is the 
bay, now so deserted, but then all alive with its busy fishermen, 
that suggested the figure by which the gospel was compared to 
a net cast into the sea and bringing up of all kinds. Yonder is 
the cultivated plain with beaten paths running through it, with 
its patches of shallow and rooky soil near the sides ; its thickets 
of thorns and briars every here and there; and its good ground 
needing only to be prepared for the reception of the seed — oil 
the materials, in short, for the telling parable of the sower. And 
here, beside us, was the highway of the traders, who were ever 
passing to and fro with their costly wares through this once 
populous region, and whose occasional presence among His 
hearers would give such meaning and point to the words in 
which He likened the kingdom of heaven “ unto a merchantman 
seeking goodly pearls.” It was from that very strand on which 
we were now looking down the boat was pushed off to detach 
Him a little from the crowds that thronged the shore, when “ He 
spake many things unto them in parables, saying. Behold a sower 
went forth to sow;” and when in the same divine discourse He 
employed the many other suggestive and singularly appropriate 
methods of address to which allusion has now been made. Every 
object in nature around us, therefore, was fragrant with memo- 
ries of our Lord. And not the least affecting and awful of these 
memories we found in the very silence and solitude that reign 
around these once-teeming shores. The thought that had struck 
us so forcibly the day before on first surveying this country from 
Tiberias, returned with double force here, when sitting above 
the ruins of Capernaum. More desolate than even Tyre and 
Sidon are the shores and the cities of the Sea of Galilee ! 

From Khan-Minyeh we followed as far as the Kkan-Jubb- 
Yusfif, the old caravan road from Egypt to Syria, already 
alluded to. This road slants up the hills that overhang the 
north-western shores of the Galilean Lake. At best it is a 
mere bridle-path, and in many places it is rooky and ragged in 
the extreme. Before reaching the khan the path attains a 
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height of probably 1500 or 1800 feet, an elevation which brings 
the entire lake from one end to the other, and the whole country 
&r and wide around it, completely into view. A heavy thunder- 
storm was coming up the lake from Tiberias, and threatening to 
overtake us, which made us push on for the khan to make sure 
of shelter. As it turned out, however, only the mere skirt of 
the shower came our way. The khan is a large edifice, strongly 
built, having in the centre a spacious court, surrounded with 
vaulted chambers sufficient to aflbrd stable accommodation for 
a regiment of cavalry. Though in tolerable preservation, neither 
man nor beast was to be seen about it ; — with the exception, in- 
deed, of one or two shepherds near Mejdel, we had not met a 
human being since we left Tiberias. The name of Yusfif — 
Joseph — has been given to this khan, in deference to an old but 
groundless tradition that it was here Joseph was cast by his 
brethren into a pit. Dothan, where that scene actually oc- 
curred, has been already noticed as situated a little to the south 
of Jenin. At this khan we left the caravan road and turned 
westwards through an upland valley which led us, after nearly 
an hour’s riding, into the Wady-Leim6n, which winds away 
down towards the plain of Gennesaret. Our course led us up 
this wady amid scenery of mingled grandeur and beauty. NTear 
the head of it a cliff shoots up on its eastern side, perpendicular 
as a wall, to a height of 700 or 800 feet. Five or six eagles 
were soaring over the summit of this stupendous cliff, and 
swooping down, every now and then, to their inaccessible eyries 
on its lofty brow. Here we crossed the mountain stream that 
flows beneath the rock, and ascended the steep hill on the 
opposite side of the ravine, which by and bye carried us up to 
a height from which we looked down on the very top of the tall 
cliff that lately towered so majestically above us. The cultiva- 
tion which here began to clothe the face of the hills gave indi- 
cations of our approach to Safed, at which we arrived about 
four p.M. Nothing can be more romantic than its position. It 
is surrounded by a sea of hills, itself occupying the western face 
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of a conical-shaped peak, upon the very apex of which stands 
the castle of the town, at an altitude — according to Yan de 
Yelde — of 2775 feet above the level of the sea, and therefore of 
considerably more than 3000 feet above the Lake of Tiberias, 
upon which, as from an eagle’s nest, Safed looks down.* Deep 
valleys sweep nearly all round the particular height which Safed 
crowns. Beyond these valleys, to the north and west, other and 
still loftier hills rise ; but to the south-west, south, and south-east, 
it overtops every other eminence, and commands, in consequence, 
a prospect in these directions far and wide as the eye can range. 
South-west, Tabor, the little Hermon, and Gilboa seem to be at 
our feet, and far away in the distance the mountains of Samaria 
and Judea. Due south appears the noble Sea of Tiberias in the 
foreground, and away over and beyond it the deep Ghor stretch- 
ing onwards and downwards towards the Dead Sea. South-east 
the ancient kingdom of Bashan, a vast table-land spreading out 
eastwards from the Jordan valley till it is lost in the Arabian 
Desert. 

We rode through the lower part of the town, the houses of 
which rise in successive terraces, the roofs of one row serving as 
the street for the one above. It was owing to this peculiar con- 
struction of the town on the steep hill top that the same tre- 
mendous earthquake of 1 837, which shook down the strong walls 
of Tiberias, committed such havoc upon Safed. It happened 
at early dawn, when the poor people were mostly in their beds. 
As the uppermost houses yielded to the shock and gave way, 
they came right down on those immediately beneath. While the 
foundations of the place were rocking with the earthquake, the 
falling town was. thus at the same time destroying itself. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of the catastrophe that were published 
shortly after its occurrence, about 4000 Jews and 1000 Moslems 
were buried in the ruins. This statement would seem, however, 
to have exaggerated the actual loss of life, as the Jews of Safed 


* MemoWf &c., by C. W, M. Yan do Velde, page 71. 
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assured Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, when he visited the place about 
six years after the event, that the real number of the Jews who 
perished was about 2000, and of the Moslems about 300. The 
town has been partially rebuilt, though of course the traces of 
the terrible calamity are still everywhere apparent. The castle 
on the summit of the hill has been shaken to pieces, though 
quite enough remains to illustrate its ancient strength, and to 
explain the resistance which, during the wars of the Crusades, 
it offered to the Saracena The houses being all built of the 
white limestone rock of the neighbourhood, contrast finely with 
the verdant fbliage of the fig, walnut, olive, and pomegranate 
trees that cluster everywhere around them. The present popu- 
lation of the place is said to be about 7000, of whom 2000 are 
Jews. Judging from their houses, and from the dress and 
appearance of the Jews themselves, they seem to be in a more 
prosperous worldly condition than any of the same people whom 
we saw in Palestine. No sooner had we reached our camping 
ground than many of them crowded around us offering to sell 
us fresh eggs, bread, milk, wine, (fee., and all at such exorbitant 
prices as quite to sustain the reputation of their race. Our tents 
were pitched immediately below the town, on a beautiful little 
grassy plateau overhanging the deep valley beneath the hill of 
Safed, and beyond which the much loftier Jebel-Jarmuk towers 
up into the sky. 

On the farther side of this valley, at the distance of two miles, 
is Meir6n, which the Jews of Safed regard as the Shimron-meron 
of Scripture (Josh. xii. 20), As Shimron-meron is mentioned 
in the book of Joshua in immediate connection with Hazor, 
which stood somewhere near Lake Merom, and therefore quite 
in the neighbourhood, it is not unlikely that the supposition 
may be correct. Meir6n is a sacred place among the Jews of 
Safed. There lie the remains of some of their most femous 
rabbis, to whose tombs they make frequent visits. Safed is not 
mentioned in Scripture, and can hardly be identified in history 
at any period emdier than the Crusades. It seems to be not 
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more than 300 years sinoe it became a place of interest and of 
resort to the Jews. Two or three centuries ago it was one of 
their chief schools of learning. 

From Safed northwards is a continuous hill -country — the 
ancient Naphtali — the ‘‘hind let loose,” who once possessed 
this lovely mountain-land. It is, in ^ct, the commencement of 
the grand range of the Lebanon. Kedesh-Naphtali, its chief 
city, lay nearly due north from Safed, at a distance in a straight 
line of about thirteen or fourteen miles. Its site, still bearing 
the name of Kedes, is well ascertained, and is covered with ex- 
tensive ruins. It is close to the eastern margin of this broad 
range of hills, overlooking the adjacent plain of the Hul^h. 

At six A.M. on Saturday, the 9th of May, we set off for Banias, 
the ancient Cesarea-Philippi, at the base of the great Hei*mon. 
Our route lay in a north-easterly direction among the hill tops. 
Dipping first into a deep hollow full of vines, olives, and pome- 
granates, and then rising up again to a greater elevation than 
before, we soon lost sight of Safed,- and ere long lost our way. 
There were so many tracks crossing and re-crossing one another 
that our mukharis became bewildered. At length, however, 
after wandering on for about two hours, we found ourselves 
upon the eastern brow of this elevated region, and all uncertainty 
about our position was at once at an end. The rich green plain 
of the Hul4h was at our feet, its bright little lake, about four 
miles in length by three in breadth, reflecting the clear blue of 
the sky like a sapphire imbedded in emeralds. At the head of 
the plain the huge and lofty Hermon, white with snow, shut up 
the northward view at a distance, as the crow flies, of seventeen 
or eighteen miles. The plain itself from the base of Hermon 
downwards for fifteen or sixteen miles, is nearly a dead level. 
It is walled in on the west by the steep and lofty range of the 
hills of Kedesh-Naphtali, on the brow of which we stood. On 
the east it is bounded by the lower and more gradually ascend- 
ing hills of Bashan, the fine pasturage of whose grassy slopes 
must have furnished ample feeding for “the kine of Bashan,” to 
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■whioli Amos indignantly likens the gross and sensual lords of 
Samaria. The different head streams of the Jordan issuing from 
among the roots of Hermon gradually gather into one in the 
upper part of the plain, and flow as a imited stream into the 
lake, which is girt all round with a broad margin of tall rushes, 
reeds, canes, and other aquatic plants, which make it difficult 
— ^in many places all but impossible — to get near its waters. It 
is due, probably, to this difficulty that no traveller has, as yet, 
tested the truth of the statements of Theophrastus and Pliny as 
to the existence of the Egyptian papyrus in the marshes of a 
Syrian lake, their account of which seems plainly to imply that 
they refer to Merom. It is well known that the plant has long 
since entirely disappeared from Egypt itself, where once it was 
so abundant. These words of Isaiah contained in ‘'the burden 
of Egypt” have been literally fulfilled — “ The paper reeds by the 
brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, . . . shall wither, be 

driven away, and be no more” (xix. 7). A papyrus, apparently 
identical with that of the Nile, is found growing luxuriantly at 
the present day in Sicily, on a tributary of the Anapus, a river 
that falls into the Bay of Syracuse. A species of the same plant 
was recently found by the Abbd Michon, between Jaffa and Car- 
mel, in some of the streams that cross the plain of Sharon. Dr. 
Wilson, of Bombay, states that he saw the papyrus at the lower 
extremity of this plain of the Huleh, near the Jisr-ben4t-Yakfib. 
His reference to it is extremely brief and uncircumstantial. “We 
noticed the papyrus,” he says, “ which is also seen on the banks 
of some of the rivers running into the Mediterranean on the 
western coast.”* If it was really the papyrus which Dr. Wilson 
saw, the fact is interesting as going to confirm the accuracy of 
Bruce, who asserted, long ago, that he found the plant in the 
very same place. It is possible that this brief and passing 
allusion to the subject may fall under the eye of some future 
traveller in Syria of competent botanical knowledge, who will 
eet the matter conclusively at rest. 

* La/ndi of the Bible, vol. ii. page 817. 
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The earliest extant reference to this uppermost of the Jordan 
lakes occurs in the book of J oshua. It was here, on the beautiful 
plain around this lake, the Canaanites made their most desperate 
effort to resist the triumphant hosts of Israel. All northwards 
from Jericho and Hebron the native pnnces and their tribes had 
been broken and dispersed, and the land was fast falling into the 
hands of the chosen people. J abin, the king of Hazor, the petty 
sovereign of the head of the Jordan valley, was probably the 
most considerable of the native chieftains whose territories were 
as yet unsubdued. Hearing of the storm of war that was rolling 
upwards from Jericho, and Ai, and Gibeon, and whose approach- 
ing thunders were already rousing the echoes of his native Her- 
mon, he sent forth his messengers in haste to gather together 
the whole remaining strength of the Canaanitish tribes. Over 
all these hills, north, east, and west, his fleetest messengers had 
sped, with the fiery cross in their hands; and southwards, too, 
beyond the Sea of Galilee, and as far -as Jezreel, to rally every 
bowman from the hills, and every spearman and war chariot from 
the plains that could possibly be mustered for this life and death 
struggle. Jabin’s war cry was not in vain. The chiefe of the 
native tribes ‘‘ went out, they and all their hosts with them, 
much people even as the sand that is upon the sea-shore in 
multitude, with horaes and chariots very many. And when all 
these kings were met together, they came and pitched together at 
the waters of Merom, to fight agaiust Israel” (Josh. xi. 4, 5). 
Their numbers proved unavailing. Joshua and his men of war, 
advancing swiftly, and, not improbably, through those very hills 
among which we had been wandering, ‘‘ came against them by 
the waters of Merom suddenly.” The hastily collected and 
multifiirious army of the confederates was overwhelmed, and 
few remained to tell the tale of that disastrous day. By this 
crowning victory the whole land, from south to north — “from 
Halak that goeth up to Seir ” — away beyond the Dead Sea — 
“ even imto Baal-gad, in the valley of Lebanon under mount 
Hermon,” came inta Joshua’s power. 
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Jabin woiild seem to have been the family name of the kings 
of Hazor, for at a period sixty or seventy years later, we read of 
another " Jabin king of Canaan, that reigned in Hazor” (Judg. 
iv. 2), and who had again made head against Israel, at a time 
when they had been forgetting and offending their covenant 
God. It was then the great battle already alluded to was 
fought between Barak and Jabin’s captain, Sisera, on the plain 
of Jezreel Standing where we now were one could almost traee 
the course of the two armies to that famous battle-field. Sisera 
with his nine hundred chariots of iron would doubtless keep the 
plain, and make his way southwards, as much as possible, out- 
side of the hills. Descending to Gennesaret, and crossing the 
plain of Chinneroth, they would scarcely have more than a few 
miles of hill-country to pass all the way to Jezreel. 

Barak, on the other hand, called forth by the patriotic voice 
of Deborah, from his native home at Kedesh, might watch 
almost all the way from the brow of the hills, the march of his 
formidable foes. Accustomed to mountain warfare, and not 
venturing to face the iron chariots, his flank movement along 
the hills is easily understood. Tabor, to which he advanced, 
was the very farthest point he could reach without coming down 
into the plain. Ther^, accordingly, it was that, with his ten 
thousand hUi-men, he took his stand, till the command of the 
Lord summoned him to strike the blow by which Sisera and all 
his host were overthrown. 

Had we been fortunate enough to take the right course in de- 
scending to the plain, we should have passed, in a ravine about 
half-way down the hill, the ruins of Kasyfin, which some have 
thought may be those of the ancient Hazor. Hazor was one of 
the fenced cities” included in the territory of Naphtali, and 
twice over it is mentioned in immediate juxtaposition with 
Kedesh, indicating that they were not fitr from one another. 
(Josh- xix. 36, 37 ; 2 Kings xv. 29.) The feet, however, that 
the king of Hazoris force consisted so largely of war chariots 
seems to imply that his capital was situated, not in the hijls) 
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but somewbere on tbe margin of tbe plain, where alone chariots 
could be used. It has struck me that its real position is more 
lik^y to have been at Ain-Mell4hah. The fountain of that 
name is about half way up the plain, and close in at the roots of 
the Naphtali hills, and almost immediately under Kedeah, which 
lies up in the bosom of the hills above. There are very ancient 
remains about Ain-Mell4hah, and its situation is naturally strong. 
The swamps that spread out from the north-western side of 
lake Hul^h leave at this point but a limited space between them 
and the hills. With these impassable swamps in front, and the 
steep hills behind, Jabin’s chief city, if it stood there, would be 
the key of the plain, and of the whole countiy below. 

Instead of conducting us down by Kasyiln, where we were 
assured there was no practical path for the baggage horses, 
Ahmed led us by a winding and circuitous course, away to the 
south-east, and at length brought us out upon the plain, about 
three miles south of the lake. From this point we rode up the 
plain northwards, through tall grass' and fine crops of wheat, 
till we came opposite the mouth of the ravine, by which we 
ought to have left the hills. From this ravine a beautiful stream, 
called the Hendaj, issues. We crossed it about half-way between 
the hills and the lake, and spent an hour most agreeably, resting 
on its banks. Its gravelly bed and clear glancing waters re- 
minded us of home. 

About one p.m. we reached Ain-Mell^ah, already alluded to. 
The fountain from which it takes its name is five or six hundred 
feet in length, and about half as broad ; and the springs by which 
it is fed well up from the bottom of this miniature lake. It is 
surrounded by thickets of wild figs, briars, and thistles, and 
near it are some fine old oak-trees. Beyond this fountain the 
plain is little else than a swamp of six or eight miles in breadth, 
reaching right across from almost the very base of the hilla of 
ISTaphtali, to that of the opposite hills of Bashan. Immmxse 
herds of bttfaloes were feeding in all directions amid the 
luxuriant vegetation of this marshy groimd. About four miles 
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above Ain-Mellihah, on the edge of the swamp, we passed right 
through a sort of canvas-town — an immense native camp — con- 
sisting of hundreds of tents, arranged in rows like streets, and 
swarming with a numerous Arab population. They were 
very noisy and rather rude as we made our way through them, 
and seemed half disposed to obstruct the passage of some of our 
baggage horses. We were not sorry when we found ourselves 
fairly out of their hands. 

Por several hours a heavy thunder-storm had been blackening 
all the northern sky, and discharging torrents of rain over the 
whole upper end of the plain. Fortunately the thunder cloud 
had now rolled away over to the hills of Bashan, and we escaped 
the wetting we had anticipated. It had, however, so thoroughly 
drenched the entire district at which we had arrived, tl^at we 
experienced the utmost difficulty in getting on. At its northern 
extremity the plain is traversed by low hills, which run across 
from the hills of Naphtali to the roots of Mount Hermon. This 
cross line of hills, hummocky and irregular in shape, is of great 
breadth, and forms the break or barrier between the Jordan valley 
and Cmle-Syria. It is this obstruction that arrests the southwai'd 
course of the Litiny, the ancient Leontes, and forces it to seek the 
rugged passage westwards, through a wild and narrow gorge in the 
Lebanon, by which it reaches the Mediterranean. Our route in 
approaching Banias should have lain along the southern base of 
this transverse chain of low hills, but owing to the deluge of 
rain which had recently fallen, we were forced to keep upon the 
face of these hills, the level ground beneath them being completely 
flooded. Every little rill and rivulet had swelled into a torrent. 
Between these numerous streams that were rushing down the 
hollows of the hill-side, the sloping hill-side itself was one in- 
terminable field of rocks and stones. For at least two hours 
we were entangled in this difficult ground, alternately plunging 
through roaring brooks, and scrambling among huge boulders 
that lay as thick as pebbles on a sea-beach. Two hotirs of this 
tedious and laborious riding brought us to the bank of the ISTahr 
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H^bd-ni, one of the head waters of the J ordan, which rises near 
Hasbeiya, about ten or twelve miles farther north, at the north- 
western base of Hermon. It was rushing along in full flood, 
at the bottom of a very pretty ravine, where it was often half 
hidden amid the natural wood — chiefly oleanders, willows, 
poplars, sycamores, and mountain ash — that lined its banks. 
We crossed it by the Jisr-el-Ghujar, a lofty narrow bridge of 
three arches, and entirely without parapets. It required some 
nerve on the part of the ladies to face this enterprise, from which, 
however, none of them shrunk. A short way beyond the river 
we came to the famous Tell-el-Kady, from the base of which one 
of the branches of the Jordan takes its rise. The tell, or round 
hill, itself is a mass of basaltic tufa^ nearly a.' hundred feet in 
height; and the whole neighbourhood is covered with huge 
masses of basalt. The tell belongs, most probably, to the crater 
of an extinct volcano. It is partly covered with wood ; and the 
noble fountain which rises beneath it, after first spreading out 
into a large pool, sweeps away southjvard, in a broad and power- 
ful stream, towards lake Huleh. 

It was, I believe. Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, who first noticed 
the circumstance that Kddy and Dan have much the same 
meaning — both signifying a j udge, or j udging. This coincidence, 
so soon as he noticed it, suggested to him the idea that Tell-el- 
KMy might be the Dan of Scripture — the frontier town of the 
land of Israel in the north. “ Then all the children of Israel 
went out, and the congregation was gathered together as one 
man, from Dan even to Bcer-slwha'' (Judg. xx. 1). Beer-sheba 
being on the south border of Palestine, it was natural to look 
for Dan here, at the opposite extremity of the country. It^ 
situation, indeed, had long been proximately ascertained. Jo- 
sephus describes its position expressly as being at the fountains 
of the lesser Jordan.”* In another passage, when speaking of 
lake HuMh, or Samochonitis, as he calls it, he says — ‘‘ Its 


* AntiguitUs, book v. chap. iii. § 1. 
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marshes reach as far as the place Daphne, which, in other re- 
spects, is a delicious place, and hath such fountains as supply 
water to what is called little J ordan, under the temple of the 
golden calf, where it is sent into the great Jordan.”* About 
two miles below Tell-el-Kady there is another tell in the plain 
which bears the name of Difneh to this day, and which is close 
to the mai'shes of lake Hul6h. A little way farther down than 
Difneh, the waters of the little Jordan, issuing from Tell-el- 
Kady, fall into the far larger stream from Banias, and which 
may well be called the great Jordan. Without going farther 
into the evidence upon the subject of the identification of Tell- 
el-Kddy with Dan, it is quite safe to say that it may be con- 
sidered as complete. Here, then, it was that Abraham overtook 
Chedorlaomer, laden with the spoil of the cities of the plain, and 
chased him over the shoulder of Hermon to Hobah, near Da- 
mascus. Here stood that Laish, or Leshem, upon whose colonists 
from Zidon, dwelling careless and secure, the 600 men of Dan 
suddenly fell and smote them with the edge of the sword, and 
burned their city with fire, and built upon its ruins their own 
new city, which they called Dan, ‘‘after the name of Dan their 
father.” Jacob had said of Dan “he shall judge his people.” 
And in this modern name of Tell-el-Kady, which the site of the 
ancient city still bears, the memory of Jacob’s prophecy, de- 
livered more than three thousand years ago, is still preserved. 
That the Danites should ever have had anything to do with a 
region so far removed from their own tribal territory was the 
unlikeliest of all things. The portion of the land assigned to 
them was on the borders of Philistia. And yet Moses, in the 
prophetic blessing which he pronounced upon the children of 
Israel, had said of Dan — “ Dan is a lion’s whelp : he shall leap 
from Basham ” (Deut. xxxiii. 22). That prophecy was literally 
fulfilled. Like a lion springing upon his prey, the 600 men of 
Dan rushed down from the heights of Bashan upon the inhabi- 
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tants of Laish. Finding their own portion of the land insuf- 
ficient for their accommodation, and having discovered hj their 
spies this tempting settlement at the foot of Hermon, these 
Danites, by a long march and a sudden onfall, seized it. In this 
same place it was that, long afterwards, J eroboam set up one of 
his golden calves. 

From this interesting spot to the eastern side of the plain, 
the distance is from two to three miles. That whole space has 
the appearance of an English park run wild. It is studded all 
over with noble oaks, gnarled and picturesque, like those of an 
ancient forest. Scattered with lavish profusion among these 
stately trees, the oleander, the myrtle, the hawthorn, the mul- 
berry, the pomegranate, added both fragrance and beauty to this 
enchanting scene. From the margin of the plain the majestic 
Hermon towers up into the heavens to a height of nearly 
10,000 feet. A more truly magnificent mountain I have never 
seen. While its lofty summits were white with snow, its sides, 
cleft by deep I’avines, were clothed with massive woods down to 
its very base. Banias, our resting-place for the night, and where 
we designed to remain over the approaching Sabbath, lies on a 
broad plateau in the lap of Heri^on, about 1200 feet above the 
level of the sea. Wearied though we were with our long and 
fatiguing journey, for it was now within an hour of sunset, this 
glorious scenery revived us all. From the swamps and boulders, 
oyer which we had been floundering and stumbling for the two 
preceding hours, to these beautiful forest glades, carpeted with 
the richest grass and strewed with countless wild flowers, the tran- 
sition was as sudden as it was great. It was like passing from 
Milton’s Serbonian bog into the bowers of paradise. Purified by 
the recent storm, the air was fresh and delicious, and the birds, 
as we rode along, were making the whole woodland ring with 
their evening song. 

By the time we had pushed our way up through a dense 
primeval forest to the elevated and spacious plateau on which 
Banias stands, the daylight was already beginning to Aside. As 
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we di’ew near the place, our ears were saluted with the deep 
sound of roaring torrents and thundering waterfalls. A little 
farther on, and we found oui'selves actually riding up the bed of 
a deep and rapid stream. The thunder-rain upon the mountain 
had turned the road into a river. On the one side, this road 
was shut in by a steep rocky bank, and on the other by a high 
wall. In the very throat of this watery gorge, a donkey laden, 
pannier-wise, with two immense bundles of young wood, had got 
jammed in the narrow pass, and had stuck fast. How to get 
past was the difficulty, for the poor beast and its driver seemed 
equally helpless. At length our long-legged mukhari, Ahmed, 
came striding up, threw the bundles into the stream, drove the 
donkey out of the way, and we were enabled to advance. Fifty 
yards farther on, we reached the impetuous torrent, leaping from 
rock to rock down its rapidly descending course, and which for 
some time past had been stunning us with its deafening roar. 
It was spanned by a narrow bridge of a single arch, and without 
parapets, of course, for in Syria everything is in ruinous disre- 
pair. My wife and I had just crossed this bridge, when, on 
looking round, I discovered to my infinite dismay the powerful 
and handsome mule, which carried in its capacious panniers 
Gaetano’s entire hatterie de cuisine, and the whole contents of 
our butler’s pantry besides, taking the ford above the bridge, and 
advancing deliberately into the rushing stream. Ahmed and 
Gaetano, who made the discovery of what was going on only 
when it was too late to prevent it, were equally in despair — the 
one about his mule, the other about his panniers. They shouted 
and screamed, and flung stones from the bridge to turn the 
animal back, but all in vain. The roar of the river would have 
drowned a hundred voices; and amid the commotion nxade by 
the boiling and raging waters, the missiles of Gaetano and Ahmed 
were neither heard nor seen by the unlucky mule. Immediately 
below the bridge, the river tumbled down in a furious cascade, 
some fifteen or twenty feet ; and every moment I expected to see 
the poor beast sucked under the arch and hurled into the foam- 
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ing abyss. For once the mule had cause to rejoice in the solid 
weight upon its back. Gaetano’s iron ware saved it. But for 
the ponderous load it carried, it would inevitably have been 
swept off its feet and lost. With instinctive sagacity, keeping 
its head up the stream, and feeling its way cautiously at every 
step, slowly and steadily it made its way across, and after shak- 
ing the spray from its long ears, to our great joy the sturdy 
mule mounted the opposite bank, and went quietly on its way. 
We were now in the paltry viUage of fifty or sixty families, 
which stands amid the ruins of the once splendid city of Banias 
or Paneas, otherwise known as Cesarea-Philippi. Its situation 
was admirably chosen both for strategy and beauty. The site 
on which it stood lies between two deep ravines — the one of 
which is the bed of the main branch of the Jordan, and the other 
of a smaller mountain stream. These two ravines and rivers meet 
below the site of the ancient city ; thus encompassing and in- 
trenching the entire area which it occupied on its two sides and 
in front. Behind, a deep fosse ran across from the one ravine to 
the other. Along the brink of this fosse, and nearly all round 
the other three sides overhanging the rivers, extensive remains 
of the ancient wall and of its flanking towers and bastions still 
stand. Our camping-ground was outside of and above the city, 
immediately beyond the fosse already described. We rode ac- 
cordingly right on, and passing out through a breach in the 
ancient wall, and crossing the old and still deep fosse, we found 
ourselves in a fine grove of venerable olive-trees. It was nearly 
dark before our tents were pitched; but the night was fine, and 
Gaetano’s fire, which had been meanwhile kindled, was crackling 
and blazing beneath one of the old trees, sending its ruddy glare 
through the dense grove, and giving ^'cheerful note” of prepara- 
tions, in which we were all not a little interested after our long 
and exhausting ride. Shortly afterwards, the moon, coming up 
over the shoulder of the mountain above us, turned the night 
almost into day. 

" The next day was the Sabbath,” and with us, as usual, it 
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was a day of rest. Dr. Porter remarks of English travellers in 
Syria, that while “ they despise the fasts and feasts of Moslems 
and Christians, they at least seem equally to despise the Sundays 
and services of their own church. The gentleman who would 
feel shocked at the bare idea of employing his labourers or work- 
men on the Sunday in his own country, does not scruple sys- 
tematically to employ his muleteers or his guides on that day in 
Syria. It would add greatly to the respect,” he adds, which the 
English name inspires, if Englishmen were more careful to cany 
with them into foreign lands both the spirit and the form of that 
faith which is the pride and glory of their country ; and it would 
tend to remove from them a grievous reproach, if they would be 
always careful to distinguish between the liberty of the gospel 
and the license of infidelity.”* Dr. Porter is well acquainted 
with the habits of travellers in that country, and the advice, I 
have no doubt, is as needful and seasonable as it is unquestion- 
ably sound and good. I think I could often trace a more kind 
and courteous bearing towards us on the part of the natives who 
clustered around our tents, after they had been listening and look- 
ing on in respectful silence, while we conducted our week-day or 
Sabbath devotions. At Banias half the population of the place 
were gathered about us during our morning worship ; and though 
even the ladies in the course of the day wandered sometimes 
quite alone all round the neighbourhood, none of them expe- 
rienced the slightest incivility. 

We were now on the very outskirts of Judea, but we were 
still on ground that had been trodden by the feet of our Lord. 
Tn the course of our journey, we had visited those scenes that 
are most closely associated with His humiliation. We had been 
at Bethlehem, where He was bom in a stable and cradled in a 
manger; at Nazareth, where He was brought up from childhood 
under the roof of a humble carpenter; at Jerusalem, where He 
was cmcified as a malefactor between two thieves. And now, 
before finally quitting the land, we had come to the place where 

* Syria and Palestine, introduction, Ivii. 
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He received and exhibited a foretaste of His glory. Allusion 
has been already made to the old tradition wliich assigned the 
transfiguration to Mount Tabor. The founders of that tradition 
seem to have taken for granted — first, that the event occurred 
in Galilee; and next, that in the form and position of Tabor 
there was something answering exactly to the statement about 
Jesus taking the three disciples, and bringing ‘^them up into an 
high mountain apart;” because Tabor is the only mountain of 
Galilee that stands apart from the rest of the Galilean hills. 
This whole theory is founded on a double mistake. The event 
did not occur in Galilee ; and the term apart is not meant to 
apply to the mountain but to the disciples. Apart — that is, in 
a lonely, sequestered situation — they could not possibly have 
been on a little hill like Tabor, with a town on its summit and 
another at its base. The account of the transfiguration is found 
in three of the evangelists (Matt, xvii., Mark ix., Luke ix.) In 
all the three it is distinctly intimated in the preceding context, 
that immediately before the event,- Jesus had gone over to the 
eastern side of the Sea of Galilee, apparently to be out of the 
way of the murderer of John the Baptist. By two of these 
evangelists, Matthew and Mark, it is expressly stated, that on 
leaving that place, He came, the one says, “into the coasts,” 
the other, “into the towns” of Cesarea-PhilippV^ By these 
two evangelists, it is said that the transfiguration took place 
“six days” after He came into that district. Luke, on the 
other hand, — whose narrative passes on at once to the event of 
the transfiguration, without introducing the circumstance of His 
having gone meanwhile to the country of Cesarea-Philippi, — 
says, that the transfiguration took place “ about an eight days 
after” the occurrences he had just described as happening in the 
desert place beyond the Sea of Galilee. It is interesting to 
notice the minute accuracy of this incidental statement. Part 
of two days would probably be occupied in journeying north- 
wards through Bashan before reaching the neighbourhood of 
Cesarea-Philippi; thus making Luke’s account of the time at 
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whicli tlie transfiguration happened, to correspond to the letter 
with that of Matthew and Mark. There is no hint in any of 
the three evangelists that He returned from the east side of the 
Jordan till after the transfiguration; and none in Matthew or 
Mark of his having left the district of Cesarea-Philippi till the 
transfiguration had taken place. Mark, indeed, plainly intimates 
that He did not leave it till that great event had happened; 
for, immediately after relating it, he says — And they departed 
thence, and passed through Galilee.” 

These facts settle very conclusively these two points— 
that the transfiguration did not occur on Tabor ; and next, that 
it did occur somewhere about Cesarea-Philippi. If so, where 
could it have happened but on some one or other of the heights 
of Hermon ? The mountain of the transfiguration was an high 
mountain,” and a mountain where our Lord and the three chosen 
disciples could be quite alone. Nowhere in all Palestine could 
a mountain be found that so fully meets these conditions. It is 
the only really ^^high mountain” in the whole land; and it is of 
so vast a size — a pile of mountains rather than one solitary hill 
— that an army might be hidden in its ample bosom. It needs 
not to say what an additional charm these considerations lent to 
the magnificent scenery of Banias. As regards the history of 
this remarkable place, not much is known of it previous to the 
times of Herod the Great. Speaking of Herod, Josephus says, 
that when he had conducted his patron Ctesar Augustus to the 
se% and was returned home, he built him a beautiful temple 
near the place called Panium. This is a very fine cave in a 
mountain, under which there is a great cavity in the earth, and 
the cavern is abrupt and prodigiously deep and full of still 
water; over it hangs a vast mountain, and under the caverns 
arise springs of the Jordan. Herod adorned this place, which 
was already a very remarkable one, still further by the erection 
of this temple, which he dedicated to Cjesar.” * The singularly 
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romantio spot thus alluded to was within two or three hundred 
yards of our tents. The temple has disappeared, but traces of 
the heathen worship, which gave to it the name of Panium, re- 
main. In the face of a towering precipice of limestone rock there 
are two beautifully sculptured niches, and beneath them, at the 
base of the rock, two large artificial caverns with handsome 
mouldings around their mouths, also cut out of the solid rock. 
A Greek inscription on one of the niches speaks of the place, or 
the temple, as having been consecrated by the ^‘priest of the 
god Pan.” Masses of fallen rock and rubbish have half covered 
the mouths of the caverns. It is from beneath this heap of 
debris lying along the base of the rock that the springs of the 
Jordan issue forth. As if from some huge basin or fountain 
within the bosom of the mountain, they rush out along a space 
of at least 100 feet in length, and pouring their united waters 
into the ravine immediately in front of the rock, they form all 
at once a large and powerful stream pf considerable depth, and 
at least thirty feet broad. Its volume of water is double that 
which issues from the other source of the Jordan at Hasbeiya, 
and is such, therefore, as fully to entitle it to be regarded as the 
main source of the river. We had seen this most illustrious of 
all streams falling, at the end of its course, into the Sea of 
Sodom; and here we now beheld its rise in the rugged sides of 
Hermon. The rock from the base of which it gushes out be- 
longs to a narrow and lofty ridge, having the deep Wady Khu- 
sh^beh on the north side of it, and that of Za’areh on the south. 
These parallel wadys both run down to the plain of the Hul^h ; 
and this ridge which they inclose between them is joined on to 
the shoulder of Hermon eastwards by an extremely narrow neck 
that springs out like a mound or wall from the mass of moun- 
tains behind it. It is this peculiar position of the fountain 
which has given rise to so much speculation as to the source 
from which it is fed. Where it breaks out, as above described, 
it is above the level of the wadys on either hand. On the very 
highest point of the lofty and narrow ridge of rock out of which 
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the fountain bursts, stands the Kulat-es-Subeibeh, or castle of 
Subeibeh, one of the grandest ruins in the world. From the 
site which the castle occupies, the ridge, — there only about 200 
feet broad, — drops almost perpendicularly down in front, or west- 
wards, for nearly 1000 feet, and along the two sides the descent 
is nearly as steep. From the brow of the precipice in front, the 
castle runs back along the ridge for about 1000 feet, to a point 
where the ridge sinks suddenly to a considerably lower level 
before meeting the body of the mountain behind. The origin 
of this vast and splendid fortress, like that of Banias itself, is 
entirely unknown. It comes first clearly out into the light of 
liistory at the period of the Crusades. But neither the Crusaders 
nor Nureddin and his Saracens, who took it from them, ever did 
anything more than partially restore what they found already 
existing. The bevelled stones and peculiar masonry of its chief 
foundation walls and principal tower proclaim its architecture to 
be Phcenician; and the most probable supposition is that it was 
built by that great maritime people to defend this mountain- 
pass, across which lay the chief thoroughfare of their trade be- 
tween Damascus and their own territories on the sea-shore. 
There is good reason, indeed, to conclude that Banias also was 
of very high antiquity. It seems to have been the city to 
which reference is made in connection with the original con- 
quest of Canaan, under the name sometimes of Baal-gad and 
sometimes of Baal-hermon. Again and again Baal-gad is men- 
tioned as the extreme northern limit of Joshua’s conquests, and 
it is expressly stated to have been situated “under Mount 
Hermon” (Josh. xiii. fi). Baal, the god of the Phcenicians and 
Canaanites, may have given place here to the Pan of the Greeks 
subsequently to the Macedonian conquest; and the place, in 
consequence, may thus have got its later name of Paneas, which 
it retained till the times of Josephus, when the son of Herod 
the Great enlarged and beautified it, and called it Cesarea- 
Philippi, to distinguish it from the other Cesarea on the sea- 
coast south of Carmel. Philip, the son of Herod, as the Jewish 
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historian tells, “ built the city of Cesarea at the fountains of the 
Jordan, and in the region of Paneas.”* To this city it was 
that Titus, after the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, retired 
for a little to repose himself from the toils of the Jewish war7 
Here he exhibited all sorts of shows and “ here a great 
number of the captives were destroyed, some being thrown to 
wild beasts, and others in multitudes forced to kill one another 
as if they were enemies.” t This name of Cesarea-Philippi, how- 
ever, by which it is known in the New Testament, at length 
disappeared, and its older, though not oldest name, survives to 
this day in its slightly altered Arabic form of Banias. Upon the 
whole, in so far as its known history is concerned, the one event 
which sheds a glory around it, is the visit and the transfigura- 
tion of our Lord. As regards the natural beauties of the scene, 
they can hardly be exaggerated. Prom the edge of the grove 
where our tents were pitched the view all around was of the 
noblest kind. Immediately behind us, on the east, and looking 
right down upon us from a height of- 1000 feet, were the mas- 
sive ruins of the singularly picturesque and majestic fortress 
of Subeibeh. Thousands and thousands of feet above it, and 
running along the whole north side of our position, towered up 
the mighty Hermon, his vast sides cleft by tremendous chasms 
and shaggy with dark woods, his swelling breast rising black 
and bare over these primeval forests ; and higher still his broad 
gigantic shoulders and hoary head white with eternal snow! 
Who could look at him and fail to acknowledge his right to be 
called the Jebel-es-Sheikh — the mountain-monarch of the land. 
Hermon, as was mentioned when giving in an earlier chapter a 
preliminary sketch of the general structure of Palestine, is the 
huge of Anti-Libanus. It has three summits, and each 

of these may be regarded as the starting point of a separate 
range ; for Anti-Libanus radiates from Hermon like a partially 
opened fan, in three distinct mountain chains — one running due 
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north, and forming the east side of the great valley or plain of 
Coele-Syria; another running north-east to Damascus; and the 
third, intermediate between these twb, and forming the central 
ridge of a vast mountain-land. But to complete this picture of 
Hermon, it is necessary to add that it sends off a lower range 
due south, along the east side of the descending Jordan valley- 
Banias is situated in the angle, so to speak, between this lower 
range and Hermon, just where the one joins on to the other. 
It lies, therefore, in the lap of these all but encircling hills. On 
the west side alone is the view open. That way it looks down, 
from the noble plateau on which Banias stands, to the plain of 
the Hiileh beneath, and away across it to the confronting hills 
of Kedesh-Naphtali. Such was the scenery in the midst of 
which we spent our last Sabbath within the limits of Palestine. 

On the following morning we began our march soon after six 
o’clock. Our destination was Kefr-Howar, on the verge of the 
great plain of Damascus. To reach it our course lay right across 
the mountain-range that shoots off from Hermon away south- 
ward into Bashan. The path we followed became a steep ascent 
a few hundred yards behind Banias, and continued climbing up 
incessantly to higher levels, and gaining at every step more com- 
manding views of the mountain scenery around us, and of the 
rich plain of the Hulch far below. Between nine and ten 
o’clock we reached, in a high table-land, the little lake Er-Ram 
— the ancient Phiala — once supposed to be the natural reservoir 
that fed, through some subterranean passage, the great fountains 
of the Jordan at Banias. It occupies a hollow at the south end 
of a fine grassy plain. We spent an hour upon its banks. It is 
both small and shallow, and if it had any connection with the 
fountains of the Jordan, which seems from its position simply 
impossible, it would inevitably be drained in a few days. From 
the lake we rode up the plain northwards, very near to where it 
meets the mountain waU that descends from the south-eastern 
summit of Hermon. At this point we regained the regular 
Damascus road, and turned to the north-east. For an hour and 
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a half we continued riding along this extensive and elevated 
table-land, with a lofty back ridge of Hermon, flecked with 
snow, rising close to us on the left. After passing the Druse 
village of Hather, where the path begins to ascend still higher^ 
and winding among rocky and partially wooded heights, we at 
length gained, about noon, the summit-level of the broad-backed 
range we were crossing, and got our first view of the country 
beyond it. Away to the south-east lay the mountains of the 
Haur^n, and directly in front of us, in the distance, the plain of 
Damascus. This view, however, was soon cut ofi*, £is almost 
immediately we began to descend into a deep valley, which nar- 
rowed ere long into a winding rocky ravine, walled in by lofty 
precipices on either hand. At one o’clock we reached Beit- J enn, 
where a lateral valley opens into the one we were descending. 
From this lateral valley rushes out the river Jenany, which 
takes its rise behind the south-eastern summit of Hermon. 
Down the course of this rapid stream, swollen by the melting 
snows, we pursued our way for an hpur and a half, the valley 
opening out as it came lower down, and showing much good 
cultivation along its banks. At half-past two we struck ofi* from 
the left bank of the river in a direction somewhat to the north 
of east, along the outer base of that range of Anti-Libanus, which 
has been already described as running on towards Damascus. 
Here the cold wind blowing down from the snowy summits of 
the hills made us feel, for the first time, our light travelling- 
dresses a rather insufficient covering. At four o’clock we 
reached Kefr-Howar, a poor enough looking village, but em- 
bowered in a grove of magnificent walnut-trees. Close beside 
it a pretty stream, also descending like the Jenmy from the 
back of Hermon, flows down towards the plain, in which it 
meets that other river, and combining with it forms the Awaj 
— the ancient Pharpar — one of the two renowned rivers of 
Damascus. 

Next day, Tuesday, the 12th of May, we had struck our 
tents and breakfasted by six a,m., and soon after we set out for 
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Damascus. We crossed the Sibar^ny, the stream that passes 
Kefr-Howar, immediately beneath the village, and beyond it 
entered on a naked, dreary, moorish, scrubby, undulating country, 
which it took us three tedious hours to traverse. On its farther 
side we passed all at once from a wilderness into a garden. At 
first patches of verdure are seen here and there, watered by 
little rivulets issuing from a tributary of the Sibarany. Very 
soon, on gaining a little rising ground, the rich and magnificent 
plain of Damascus opens into view, the white minarets of the 
city shining out brightly at a distance of eleven or twelve miles 
above the dark sea of foliage which covers the whole country 
around it. A little farther on, we found our path traversed by 
a strong stream, drawn off from the Awaj, or Pharpar, to irri- 
gate the plain. Here, a little to the right or south, near some 
low hills, is a detached conical hill or tell, on which stands 
the half-ruinous village of Juneh — or Jauneh, as our muleteers 
called it — and which is noticeable as marking the line by which 
the direct caravan road from Jerusalem enters the plain of 
Damascus. It is beside that tell, on coming out through a pass 
in a range of low hills, that the traveller by that road gets his 
earliest view of Damascus. For this reason it is that the spot 
has been singled out by a not improbable tradition as the scene 
of the conversion of St. Paul. 

From the point at which we had now arrived, it was deter- 
mined to send forward Mr. Brown, accompanied by Gaetano and 
two of the muleteers, with the baggage, in advance of our party, 
to secure apartments and to make other necessary arrangements 
for our accommodation at Damascus. The rest of us sat down 
accordingly on the banks of the stream close to the village of 
Artfiz, many of whose inhabitants came out to look at us. The 
females were especially anxious to examine the dress of the ladies, 
and were not unwilling to exhibit their own ornaments, which 
consisted chiefly of massive silver bracelets, armlets, and strings 
of coins fastened round their heads. Gloves seemed especially 
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to astonish and interest them. They were all perfectly good« 
natured and civil. 

At half-past eleven A.M. we moved on, and immediately after 
crossing the stream at which we had halted, found ourselves- 
amid a network of canals and rivulets that water the entire 
plain onwards to Damascus. Nothing can exceed its fertility. 
It is covered all over with rich crops of grain, and interspersed 
with groves and gardens of fruit trees, which became more and 
more numerous as we advanced, until at length they gathered into 
one continuous mass of foliage, encircling the city for miles round 
and round. About two o’clock we entered Damascus, the oldest 
of inhabited cities, by the gate of God — the Buwdbet Ullah — and 
rode down the Meidan, a broad and straight street of two miles 
in length, at the end of which we entered the winding and 
narrow street of the bazaars, for the most part roofed over, and 
finally, at a little before three p.m., arrived at the door of the 
Locanda, where Gaetano was waitiug to receive us. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Damascus — Its antiquity — Its present condition — Its houses, streets, and 
bazaars — Tlie Great Mosque — ^The khans — The rivers Abana and 
Pharpar — The surrounding country — Leave the city — Ascend the 
course of the Barada — Abila — Zebedany — The mountain ranges of 
Anti-Libanus — Baalbek — Remains of the ancient temples, their origin 
and history — Cross Coele- Syria — Ain-Ata — Mount Lebanon — The 
cedars — Bsherreh— Ehden — Tripoli — Re-embark in the St. Ursula — 
Visit Beyrout — Sail for Malta. 

The Locanda was reported to be full ; but we made our way iu 
notwithstanding. It had an unpromising look about it. Without 
and within, its courts and its chambers had all the same faded, 
dingy, back-going appearance ; indicating either poverty or mis- 
management. While we were examining the only apartments 
which, as we were told, ^‘mine host” had to offer us — apartments 
whose tawdry ornaments and crazy furniture, and dirty carpets, 
were anything but inviting — we were suddenly relieved from our 
perplexities by the entrance of the Bev. Mr. Robson, the well- 
known missionary of Damascus, whom Mr. Brown had informed 
of our coming, and who had already, with true Irish heartiness 
and hospitality, made arrangements elsewhere for the accommoda- 
tion of us all. The two other ladies of the party, my wife, and 
myself, were kindly received under Mr. Robson’s own roof Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Stevenson were consigned to the care of some of 
the other gentlemen connected with the mission. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine a greater contrast than between the outside and the 
inside of the houses of Damascus. Outside you have a blind wall 
built up with stone to the height of eight, ten, or twelve feet, 
and above this a frame of wood plastered with clay. Passing 
through this wall by a small strong door, you find yourself in 
an outer court, around which usually are the apartments of the 
servants. Beyond this you enter the inner court, paved with 
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different coloured marbles; a large marble fountain in the centre, 
with ffesh water gushing into it; an alcove on one side with 
Persian carpets on the floor, and handsome divans round the 
walls; flowers, and shrubs, and orange trees growing in the 
angles of the court, and filling it with fragrance and beauty. 
The house itself occupies the sides of the court, into which all 
its apartments are so arranged as to look ; and frequently the 
house has a broad viranda, supported on pillars, running along 
two or three sides of the court ; the pillars which support it 
wreathed with flowering creepers. Into this viranda, the 
family apartments open at the height of one storey from the 
ground; and here, shaded from the sun by the projecting 
viranda-roo3^ sitting in the open air, looking down on the cool, 
clear waters of the fountain, and regaled with: the sweet odour 
of the flowers, the members of the family pass many of their 
hours. 

But I must not attempt to describe Damascus, either in 
general or in detail. The subject is too large, and these “Notes” 
have already extended so far, that for the present, at least, I 
must abandon the attempt. A few brief and random parti- 
culars are all for which I have now either time or room. When, 
or by whom the city was founded, cannot be certainly known, 
though Josephus says it was founded by Uz, one of the four 
sons of Aram, who was the grandson of Noah.* It was ah’eady 
a well-known city, at least as early as the days of A braham, 
for the steward of his house w-as “ Eliezer of Damascus ; ” and 
now, after the lapse of nearly 4000 years, it is still full of life 
and vigour — a great mart of commerce, a seat of extensive manu- 
factures, the chief Asiatic city of the Tui’kish empire, and pos- 
sessing a population of 150,000 souls. The plain in which it 
stands is 2200 feet above the level of the sea. Along the north- 
western side of the plain runs, like a wall, for thirty-five 
miles, the easternmost range of Anti-Libanus. The average 

* Antiquities, book i. cbap. vi. § 4. 
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height of this range is not more than 600 or 800 feet above the 
plain, though immediately opposite Damascus it rises to about 
1500 feet. The plain is thirty miles in length, and eight or ten 
in breadth. A line of low hills all but shuts it in on the west, 
and sweeps away round it on the south ; while on the east it 
passes on unimpeded till it is gradually lost in the desert. 
Damascus lies on the north-eastern side of the plain, within two 
miles of the Anti-Libanus chain of hills. The perfect forest of 
gardens, in the midst of which the city lies, yields almost all 
kinds of fruits — the quince, apple, apricot, almond, peach, plum, 
fig, mulberry, pear, pomegranate, olive, walnut, orange, lemon, 
citron, vine, and hazel and pistachio nuts. Vegetables of all 
sorts are equally abundant. Farther out from the city, rich 
crops of grain cover the whole face of the country. For this 
amazing fertility the plain is indebted not only to its fine deep 
clayey soil, but especially to its complete irrigation by the 
\ncient Abana and Pharpar, those ‘^rivers of Damascus” which 
Naaman the Syrian not without reason pronounced to be “ better 
than all the rivers of Israel.” The Abana, being first named, 
is supposed to have been the chief of the two, and is identified 
accordingly with the Barada, which, taking its rise far away in 
the heart of the mountain-ranges of Anti-Libanus, bursts out 
through a tremendous gorge in the hills, about two miles to the 
north-west of Damascus, and rushes down into the plain. The 
Pharpar, which is identified with the modem Awaj, enters the 
plain, as formerly stated, at its western extremity, and pursuing 
its course eastward and to the south of the city, sends what 
remains of it, after watering the country through which it 
passes, into the Bahret-Hijaneh — the southernmost of the three 
lakes that lie to the east of Damascus. That part of the plain, 
therefore, in which Damascus lies, and the city itself, are in- 
debted for the ample supply of water they enjoy entirely to the 
Barada, whose endlessly subdivided streams not only find their 
way into 'every field and garden around the city, but into every 
street and every court of a house within the city itself. Beyond 
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the city its reunited waters flow eastwards, and Anally fall partly 
into the Bahret-es-Shurkiyeh, and partly into the Bahret-el- 
Kihliyeh, the other two of those three lakes to which reference 
has been already made. 

Escorted by Mr, Bobson, we made on the following day a 
complete tour of the city. Its most noticeable building is the 
great mosque, formerly the church of John the Baptist. •From 
the remains of great columns in the vicinity of the mosque, 
built in their broken and mutilated condition into the walls of 
the houses in the adjoining streets, it is supposed that the church 
must have been erected on the site of a heathen temple to which 
these colonnades had belonged. The mosque is surrounded by 
a perfect labyrinth of covered bazaars. As we approached its 
eastern entrance, to look into its outer court, a fanatic and 
furious Moslem, offended by our proximity to the holy place, 
shouted and gesticulated with great vehemence to drive us 
away. It is of great extent, and has several fine ranges of 
columns and arches, but it is a poor thing compared with the 
mosque of Mohammed Ali at Cairo. 

On one side of it is the bazaar of the silversmiths, one of the 
most singular sights in the city. Each man of the craft has his 
own forge, and a small box containing his jewellery beside it, 
and is both manufacturer and merchant himself. The bazaar, 
in short, is one huge, cavernous-looking workshop, where several 
hundred men are blowing their fires, and handling their tools, 
and selling their wares. They are all Christians ; and through 
their kindness we were allowed to ascend by a broken stair 
to the roof of their bazaar, which joins on to the wall of the 
mosque, and where we had a much better view of it, as well as 
of the whole city lying around it. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the miles of narrow, 
covered, and half dark lanes which constitute the bazaars of 
the city. Shoemakers, blacksmiths, confectioners, fruiterers, 
tailors, haberdashers, saddlers, <kc., &c, have each a bazaar 
peculiar to their own craft, The throng in these bazaars is 
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excessive, especially in the department where fine dresses are 
sold. It required a constant effort to force or insinuate one’s 
self through the dense mass of buyers and sellers. As the Ori- 
ental merchant never dreams of naming, at the first, the sum ho 
is prepared ultimately to accept as the price of his wares, and 
usually sets out by naming a sum 200 or 300 per cent, above it, 
the process of arriving at an agreement is long and circuitous. 
Half the time of the Damascenes must be spent ^‘higgling” in 
the bazaars. But they are not in a hurry, and seem to like the 
excitement of this game of talk. It suits both their indolence 
and their volubility. 

Here and there throughout the city there are great khans — 
something of the nature of our exchanges — where merchants of 
a particular class congregate, show their goods, and also expose 
them to sale. In the course of our interesting stroll through 
the town we visited the English consulate. The consul had 
gone to England, but his deputy, Mr. Misk, kindly supplied us 
with letters to his private agent at Baalbek, and to the Emir of 
the district, the present head of the old Harfush family, that 
has been dominant in that part of the country for 700 years. 
Our object in providing ourselves with these letters was to make 
sure of obtaining at Baalbek a competent and trustworthy 
guide, to conduct us across the passes of the Lebanon. We 
were told by several travellers whom we met, and even by our 
fnends in Damascus, that the pass to the cedars was not likely 
to be practicable so early in the season, on account of the snow. 
Mr. Misk assured us his agent or the Emir Harfiish would 
ascertain for us with certainty whether this was the case, and 
put us in the way of reaching the cedars, if anyhow it could be 
done. 

In the afternoon we rode round the environs of the city to 
visit some of the places which tradition associates with certain 
Scripture scenes. In the course of our ride we passed the very 
spot where Paul was struck to the earth by the celestial vision 1 
The tradition is entirely worthless* This alleged locality of 
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PauFs conversion is on the east side of the city, though we 
know he approached it from the west. The far more probable 
conjecture is that which, as already noticed, places the scene of 
that great event where the road from Jerusalem first brings the 
city into view. In the same neighbourhood we were shown the 
place where he was let down over the wall in a basket ; and 
near to it the tomb of St. George, the porter, who, it seems, had 
charge of the gate on the night of Paul’s escape, and aided him 
in his flight. To this tomb every funeral procession of Chris- 
tians of the Oriental churches in Damascus pays a visit. In 
returning to the city we re-entered it by the ancient gate 
that leads into the street called Straight.” There can be no 
doubt this is the street of that name. The remains of the 
colonnades, corresponding to the three portals in the gateway at 
the end of it, which run along its sides, and which mark its 
course in a right line from east to west, can still Jbe traced. The 
modern street does not preserve quite so straight a course. 

Late at night, and again conducted by Mr. E-obson — without 
whose presence the expedition might not have been safe — we 
walked over a great part of the city, to witness the keeping of the 
Ramadan. It is at night, during that season, that the Moslems 
feast and grow merry. There was really not much to sea The 
streets were very quiet and quite dark, save where, at confec- 
tionery shops and cafes, the people were regaling themselves with 
sweetmeats, coffee, and sherbet. The streets were everywhere 
literally littered with dogs — ^the only scavengers the city main- 
tains. In consideration of their services in this department, 
they appear to have full license to lie and sleep where they 
choose. The grandest cafd we visited, and one much celebrated 
by tmvellers, we found to be, after all, a rather paltry affair. 
A large branch of the river runs through its courts and gardens. 
It has arbours and fountains, and many of the trees around it 
were hung with lamps. But there was an air of shabbineaa 
about the whole place, as if its day bad gone by. It has been 
spoken of as almost realizing some of the scenes in The Arahicm 
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Nights; but to do this it must be largely aided by a veiy livdiy 
imaginatiou. 

Mr. Tennent, accompanied from the yacht by Mrs. H. P. and 
Miss L., had arrived in Damascus several days before us. They 
had crossed the mountains from Beyrouth and were to return, like 
ourselves, by way of Baalbek, to the sea coast at Tripoli, where the 
yacht was to await our coming. Having finished their survey of 
the city, they left it the morning after we came. We resolved to 
follow them on the succeeding day, and made our arrangements 
accordingly. The personal guidance, and the minute local know- 
ledge of Mr. Robson, enabled us to make the most of our limited 
time, while liis company, and that of his amiable and estimable 
lady, rendered our visit to Damascus one of pure enjoyment. 
The mission, of which he is a distinguished member, includes 
Dr. Porter, and consists of five ordained ministers. Three of 
them belong to the Irish Presbyterian Church, and the two 
others to the associated Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. There is also a medical gentleman attached to the 
mission. They are carrying on a great and hopeful work. Their 
presence and influence is felt not only all through Damascus, but 
in various ways, and by many agencies, far and wide around it. 
It was with truly grateful feelings, and with sincere regrets, we 
parted from these esteemed and valued friends, whose personal 
attentions to us all we could not sufficiently acknowledge. 

At ten A.M., on Thursday, the 15th May, we bade farewell to 
Damascus. An hour afterwards we were standing on the ridge 
of the hills beyond it, taking a last look, from the Kubbet-Seiyar, 
of the ancient capital of Syria — where the Benhadads, and the 
Seleucidse, and the Caesars, and the Ommeyiade Caliphs, and 
Tamerlane, and the Turk, have successively ruled, and which still 
continues, after mighty dynasties have passed away, to lift itself 
proudly above the ocean of verdure on which it seems to float, 
like a white ship upon a dark green sea. The cupola-shaped, 
temple-like little structure, from between whose open arcades 
we feasted our eyes on that noble sight, stands on the very brink 
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of the precipitous gorge, far down in the bottom of which the 
foaming Barada escapes through the last range of Anti-Libanus, 
and descends into the plain. The path across this range of chalk 
hills, nearly as white as snow, is both blinding to the eyes and 
perilous to ride upon. On the farther side of the ridge especially, 
where it descends to the banks of the river at Dummar, the 
road is both slippery and steep, the hill-side being little else 
than naked rock. A little farther on we crossed the river, and 
after ascending its right bank for about a mile, we struck away 
westwards across a naked stony upland country, crossed oc- 
casionally by green and wooded ravines, but bleak in the main, 
and surrounded on all sides by a vast encircling sea of white 
limestone hills. About three p.m. we again fell into the river’s 
course, which below this point sweeps away in a great curve to 
our right, to receive a magnificent contribution to its waters from 
the famous fountain of Fijeh, which sends out, all at once, a 
stream thirty feet wide and from three to four feet in depth. 
Our route rejoined the river a little below the gigantic cleft by 
which the Barada makes its way through the middle chain of 
the mountains of Anti-Libanus. The scenery here is exceedingly 
grand. The road skirts along the right or south bank of the 
river, hemmed in between it and a tall perpendicular cliff, not 
less than 800 feet in height. Far up the face of the cliff is the 
Wely-Habil, or tomb of Abel, as the Arabs call it : for they 
hold it to be the tomb in which Abel was buried by his brother 
Cain. In reality, there can be little doubt that the name is 
simply a corruption of Abila, the chief city of the district of 
Abilene, of which we read, in the gospel of Luke, that Lysanias 
was tetrarch at the time when John the Baptist began his 
public ministry. Abila was situated in this magnificent defile, 
not far probably from the place where the picturesque village of 
Sfik-Wady-Barada now hangs on a sort of shell) between the 
base of the cliff and the stream. The defile is so narrow, and 
the rock faces on either hand so precipitous, and so like one 
another, as to suggest the idea of the mountain range having 
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been rent asunder by volcanic force. There are many rock- 
tombs and inscriptions in the face of these olifis, some of which 
date as far back as the second century. Where the gorge is 
narrowest, its opposite sides are united by a good bridge of a 
single arch, which spans the yawning chasm down which the 
raging river boils and roars along its confined and rugged bed. 

By this bridge we gained the left bank of the Barada, 
which we followed all the way to its source at jZebed^ny, where 
we passed the night. The valley which it descends, before 
entering the gorge now described, and in which Zebed^y is 
situated, lies between the middle and the western ranges of Anti- 
Libanus. As we rode northwards, up this sweet sequestered 
valley, we had the snow-clad summits of Hermon towering up 
behind us to the south; looking down over all the other moun- 
tain ranges which branch off from it, and which form the great 
mountain region of Anti-Libanus, through the very heart of which 
our journey lay, all the way from Damascus to Baalbek. It had 
grown quite dark, before we reached Zebediny, which lies hidden 
in its nest, at the head of the valley, amid vineyards and olive 
groves, and surrounded by a perfect network of mountain streams. 

On the following morning, after an early breakfast before 
striking our tents^ we started for Baalbek. Our course lay still 
northwards, and between the same lofty ranges of mountains, 
spotted here and there with snow, that inclose the valley of 
Zebedany. We left that place at half-past six a.m., and at half- 
past nine a.m. we had reached the water-shed of this mountain- 
ous region. Hitherto all the little streamlets had been flowing 
southwards to the Barada Here they began to take a north- 
ward course, gathering as they advanced into a considerable 
stream, which at length finds an exit for itself through the 
westernmost range of Anti-Libanus into Ccele- Syria, or the 
great plain of the Buka’a The mountain pass through which 
it thus escapes is the Wady-Yafhfeh, a defile quite different in 
character from that of Abila, but hardly less picturesque smd 
fsublime. Issuing out from this wady into the Buka’s^ the 
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mountain stream feJls into the Litany, — ^tlie ancient Leontes, 
—and thus ultimately reaches the Mediterranean, a little to the 
ncnrth of Tyre. The Wady-Yafufeh breaks out through Anti- 
Libanus from east to west. Our route conducted us along 
the north side of this valley, high up the mountain side, 
with an abyss of 1000 feet below us on the left, and the 
steep mountain face rising high above us on the right. It 
was from the opening out of this wady, and looking away 
across the broad and deep valley or plain of the Buka’a we 
got our first view of Jebel-Sunnin, one of the loftiest sum- 
mits of the Lebanon, covered with unbroken snow. Instead of 
descending like the stream below us into the plain, our path 
rounding upwards out of the Wady-Yafufeh, held on northwards 
among the lower levels of Anti-Libanus, but still far above 
its base. At length, about four p.m. we emerged from the roots 
of this great mountain chain through a little opening in a low 
ridge, immediately above the plain, and found ourselves in full 
view of the ruins of Baalbek. It is not easy, all at once, and 
at a distance, correctly to estimate their siza In tlie presence 
of these great works of God, — the vast plain of Ccele-Syria, 
walled in by the stupendous snow-clad mountains of Lebanon 
and Anti-Libanus, — even the mightiest of the works of man look 
very small. Dwarfed by the magnitude of surrounding objects, 
the remains of the noble and lofty peristyle of the great temple 
of Baalbek — six tall columns with their massive entablature, 
seventy-six feet high, and fully seven feet in diameter, and 
standing, at the same time, on the top of a Cyclopean substruc- 
tion wall that rises fifty feet above the plain, — they still seemed, 
at the distance of two miles, from which we first got sight of 
them, almost disappointingly small. A nearer approach soon en- 
tirely removed this first momentary impression, and left us filled 
with astonishment and admiration while viewing that rare, and 
perhaps unexampled combination of colossal magnitude with ex- 
quisite symmetry which these temples display. 

The entire breadth of the plain from Baalbek over to the base 
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of the opposite mountain chain of the Lebanon is ten or twelvo 
miles. The length of this plain, north and south, between these 
stupendous mountain walls may be estimated at not less than 
eighty miles. It is, in fact, an enlarged continuation of the 
Jordan valley, rising always to a higher level as it advances 
northwards, till it reaches Baalbek, which is near the water-shed, 
and where the plain on which the ruins stand has attained a 
height of 3769 feet above the level of the sea. 

Having respect to the character of the surrounding scenery, 
the site for the temples has been most skilfully chosen. Where 
all nature appears on so gigantic a scale, mass was indispensable ; 
but to have placed any building, however large, among the roots 
of Anti-Libanus, would have been to sink it into insignificance. 
The town of Baalbek itself ran up the slope of the first low hill 
that rises out of the plain ; but the builders of the temples, with 
a true genius for architectural eflTect, placed them in front of 
the city, half a mile out upon the plain itself. Even here, how- 
ever, on the broad bosom of the plain, there was yet another 
difficulty to be surmounted. The temples would be wanting in 
elevation if set down on the flat surface of the ground. To sur- 
mount this disadvantage they have been reared upon substruc- 
tions which, as already noticed, elevate the base of the great 
temple nearly fifty feet above the level of the plain. The si^ 
which the ruins cover is about a quarter of a mile in length, and 
fiom 700 to 800 feet in breadth. This entire area has been 
partly mounded and partly built up with massive walls and 
arched-work; and the whole has been inclosed and supported 
with outer walls of such ponderous masonry as makes one wonder, 
even in an age like ours, how it could ever have been put to- 
gether by human hands. In the outer substruction wall, beneath 
the northern base of the great temple, there are nine single 
stones, each of which is 31 feet in length, and 13 feet by 9^ 
feet in thickness. In the outer substruction wall, beneath the 
western part of the temple, there are three stones forming a 
course in the wall, each of which is upwards of 63 feet in length 
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and 13 feet in depth. These, no doubt, were the stones which 
gave to the temple the name of the TpiXidov — the ‘‘Three- 
stoned.” To add to the astonishment which the sight of these 
rook-like masses creates, they are not the foundation stones of 
the wall, but occupy a position 20 feet above the ground. 

Upon the raised platform upheld by that stupendous masonry 
stood the temples of this ancient Heliopolis, or “City of the Sun.” 
How majestically from that elevation must they have looked 
down on the broad plain beneath. From the base of the western 
substruction wall to the top of the massive entablature which 
ran along the head of the columns that formed the peristyle of 
the great temple, the height must have been 124 feet. Of that 
noble colonnade only six pillars remain. The rest, hurled from 
their pedestals by successive earthquakes, and broken in pieces 
by their fall, lie, shafts here and capitals there, a perfect picture 
of desolation. 

Having walked all round the outside of the ruins to survey 
the exterior aspect of this wonderful place, we then climbed up 
through a breach in the southern ^all, and got in among the 
ruins themselves. They have been too often sketched, and 
photographed, and elaborately described to need that I should 
enter into details, which, indeed, without a ground plan of the 
buildings, it would be difficult to make intelligible. Of the great 
temple not much remains. Its main entrance was towards the 
east, where it seems to have been approached by a massive flight 
of steps that led first into a spacious portico, having a front of 
180 feet in length, and a depth of 37 feet. Of the columns that 
ran along this noble portico only the bases remain. Through the 
back wall of this portico a triple gateway opens into a noble 
hexagonal court, having a diameter of 200 feet. Passing through 
this first court, a portal of 50 feet wide, with a smaller entrance 
10 feet wide on either side of it, we enter the grand court im- 
mediately in front of the temple itself. This main court is 440 
feet in length by 370 in breadth. Along its side walls art| large 
niches for statues, and rectangular recesses with columns in front 
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of them, but all half in ruins. Immediately beyond this great 
quadrangle, westwards, stood the temple itself, encircled by its 
lofty peristyle, and measuring 290 feet long by 160 broad, and 
thus making the entire length of this magnificent structure, from 
the portico on the east to the western colonnade of the temple, 
rather more than 1000 feet. 

The other and smaller temple is much more entire. It is near 
the south-western angle of the vast area which the ruins cover, 
and is 227 feet in length by 117 in breadth. The entire cdla or 
body of the temple remains. Of the noble colonnade or peristyle 
that ran round its walls — consistingoriginally of forty-six columns, 
fifteen on each side and eight at each end — only fifteen remain, 
viz., six on the west and nine on the north. They are 65 feet in 
height, and 6 J feet in diameter at the base. The south side has 
been stripped of its columns, which the earthquake has shaken 
from their pedestals, and tossed down to the bottom of the lofty 
substruction wall on which the temple stands. On that side 
but one solitary column remains, which the shook of the earth- 
quake has thrown backwards against the temple wall; and though 
it has done so with such violence as to dash in several massive 
stones of the wall, the pillar itself is unbroken. The shaft of the 
column consists of three pieces, but so firmly are they jointed 
together that it remains as entire as if it had been formed of a 
single stone. The gem of these magnificent architectural remains 
is the main portal of this smaller temple. This portal fronts the 
east, and is 21 feet wide by 42 feet high. Each side of the 
doorway is a single stone, and all round it has a broad border 
of carved work of exquisite beauty. On the under surface of 
the lintel is the figure of an eagle — not the Roman eagle, but 
the same that appears on the great temple of the sun at Pal- 
myra, and supposed, in consequence, to have been one of the 
characteristic symbols of sun-worship. There is a cork-screw 
stair within the wall on one side of the gateway, to which two 
or three of us got access by creeping through a most uncomfort- 
ably narrow hole, and by which we climbed up to the top of the 
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walls of tlie temple. The key -stone of the lintel of the lofty and 
beautiful portal has been in the act of dropping out during the 
convulsions of some earthquake; but the gaping wall has closed 
in time to catch it by its upper edge, and there it hangs more 
perilous-looking than the sword of Damocles when one is beneath"* 
it in the doorway ; and yet, standing upon it above, we found it 
immoveable as a rock. 

Two inscriptions remain on the front of the great temple, 
which leave no room to doubt that the magnificent edifices, of 
the ruins of which I have now spoken, were erected by the 
Roman emperor Antoninus Pius, in the second century of the 
Christian era. Though no writer of older date than the seventh 
century notices the building of these temples, the evidence — 
from the inscriptions above mentioned, from coins, and from the 
style of the architecture — upon which they are ascribed to the 
Emperor Antoninus may be considered as complete. It is not 
less certain, however, that these were not the original temples 
of Baalbek. This Syrian Heliopolis is known, from authentic 
history, to have existed for long centuries before the times of 
Antoninus. The masonry of the substruction walls and under- 
ground arches of the temples, is of quite a different character 
from that of the temples themselves. It is, most probably, 
Phoenician ; and Baalbek was not unlikely the original name of 
the place. That of Heliopolis may have come in after the Mace- 
donian conquest, as the Greek equivalent for the older Phoeni- 
cian word. As in the case of Banias, however, the intermediate 
name has passed away, while the older name, preserved perhaps 
all along among the natives of the country, has been again re- 
stored. The architecture of these temples, in its perfect state, 
must have been one of the wonders of the world ; but in their 
history, so far as it is known, there is little to awaken sympathy, 
and much to excite abhorrence. They were the scene, in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era, of the most disgusting 
abominations, and of the most brutal persecutions. Nowhere 
did idolatry exhibit more hideous obscenities than here, and 
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'nowhere did it display a more intense and cruel hatred to the 
followers of the true and holy faith of the gospel. In the midst 
of these temples pollutions were systematically practised of 
which ‘‘it were a shame even to speak;” and beneath the 
shadow of these walls Christian martyrs have been subjected to 
the most savage tortures, and put to the most revolting deaths. 
The martyrs died, but the faith for which they suffered lives. 
Those rent walls, and broken pillars, and heaps of shapeless ruin, 
are emblems of the destiny that is awaiting every system of 
idolatry that exists on earth. Christianity has its emblem in 
these everlasting hills. In the course of the evening we had an 
interview with Mr. Pharez Raphael, the agent of Mr. Misk, of 
Damascus. The letter we brought had been sent to him im- 
mediately on our arrival, and he came to us while we were still 
among the ruins. Already he had secured for us a guide. This 
guide was himself a native of the Lebanon, familiar with the 
mountain passes, and, as Mr. Raphael assured us, a man of good 
character, and in whose hands he could place us with the most 
perfect confidence. He was a Maronite Christian, Tanfis by 
name, a strong made sagacious-looking man. He had himself, 
he told us, come across the mountain with baggage horses only 
four days before, and undertook, without the least hesitation, 
to conduct us by the direct route over Jebel-Makhmel to the 
cedars. He had come with Mr. Raphael to be introduced to 
us, and to take our orders, and we engaged him at once. The 
only regret we felt was, that this promptitude with which the 
affair had been settled deprived us of the opportunity of seeing 
the Emir. We had now no excuse for troubling him. It 
seemed, moreover, as if it would have cost some time to arrange 
the interview, and we had none to spare. 

We left our tents next morning at six o’clock, to visit the 
beautiful fountains of Baalbek. To reach them we passed 
through the modem village which occupies part of the site of 
the ancient city. The city, as already noticed, stood on the 
slope of the first low hill that rises out of the plain. The old 
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city wall seems to have begun at the two opposite extremities 
of the temple area, and to have passed over, in two parallel lines, 
to the hills; ascending which, it swept all round the city* 
Extensive remains of it still exist. The low hill on which the 
city chiefly stood, is cleft by a sweet little valley or ravine, at- 
the head of which rises the fountain, at a distance of a mile and 
a half from the temples in the plain. The powerful and beauti- 
fully bright stream that issues from the fountain rushes down 
through this valley into the plain, where its waters are parted 
in two, and flow round opposite sides of the temple area. Be- 
yond this they are led forth in little rivulets to irrigate the 
broad plain outside, and in which they are entirely absorbed. 
The village is chiefly inhabited by a tribe called the Metdwileh, 
the followers of the old Harfdsh family, and a very turbulent 
race. To our great surprise we found our friend Mr. Tennent 
and his party in the village. Being fatigued with their pre- 
vious journey, they had rested for a day here at Baalbek. Be- 
fore our arrival, however, they had made their arrangements for 
crossing the Lebanon by a lower pass than the one that leads 
direct to the cedars, by which they promised themselves a less 
toilsome ride. They started at half-past eight a.m., about an 
hour before us, and took a course nearly due west across the plain. 
Our route lay north-west in the direction of Ain-Ata, where we 
intended to encamp that evening, and to remain over the Sabbat li. 

North of Baalbek the great plain of the Buka'a, or Ccele- 
Syria, contracts immediately — a great breadth of barren, undu- 
lating ground stretching far out upon it from the roots of Antl- 
Libanus. It is in the midst of that broken ground, about twelve 
or fifteen miles north of Baalbek, that the streams begin to flow 
northwards towards Lake Hums, the ancient Emesa. Between 
Baalbek and that lake the principal river has the name of the 
Nahr-el-Asy. Beyond the lake it becomes the Orontes, which, 
sweeping round the north end of Lebanon, and passing the city 
of Antioch, enters the Mediterranean Sea. In crossing the plain 
we witnessed a fine specimen of that strange optical illusion, the 
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tmragt* A few miles south from our line of march a lake 
seemed to spread out before us, with^ bold shores and wooded 
headlands projecting into it, though in reality not a drop of 
water exists where this fairy scene appeared. The plain, like 
that of Jezreel, resembles one vast, interminable field, — ^there 
being no fences, hedgerows, or other visible landmarks to break 
its uniform aspect. It is but very partially cultivated, much the 
greater part of it being in a state of nature. “ Fixity of tenure’’ 
is unknown in Syria. The land is a mere common. Each tribe 
or family crops or pastures, in their own slovenly way, as much 
as suits them ; and as long as they do so, and pay the govern- 
ment tax, it is theirs. Inducement to improve the land there is 
none. If it is made to yield more than it did, the pasha’s armed 
tax-gatherers demand a heavier payment and “ som ” upon the 
unfortunate improvers, till it is paid. There are, besides, no roads 
or other facilities for sending their crops to a market, and there 
is no mercantile or manufacturing population in the country to 
consume and pay for the extra produce. This magnificent plain 
of the Buka’a, which, if it ran through the heart of France or 
England would be swarming with people, is all but uninhabited. 
From one end to the other it contains only a few miserable vil- 
lages, such as one might pass through it without ever noticing. 
One of these, Deir-el-Akhmar, lies at the point where the path 
by which we crossed the plain from Baalbek touches the base of 
Lebanon. This magnificent mountain chain consists, on its 
eastern side, of a lower and a higher range, conspicuously marked 
off from one another. The lower range, at the foot of which 
we had now arrived, slopes up gradually, and is clothed all over 
with thick woods, chiefly the Scindidn oak. The upper range 
is bare and naked, and springs up like a wall. The top of this 
upper range was covered all along with unbroken snow— broad 
patches and long streaks of which spotted its sides. Kothing 
could be more pleasing than the scenery of the lower range 
through which the ascending path led us; — now winding through 
dark forest glades, now climbing up the sides of some deep and 
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lonely dell, now coming out on beautiful grassy plateaus, em- 
bosomed amid rocks and woods ; and every now and then, from 
some open space in the ascent, affording the most glorious views 
of the plain below, and of the noble mountains of Anti-Libanus 
beyond it. In the very heart of this romantic scenery we 
arrived at the village of our guide Tanhs. He conducted us 
immediately to his house, which seemed to be the best in the 
little hamlet to which it belonged. It had a rustic portico in 
front, roofed over and floored with nice clean matting. Here 
he and his wife, who had rushed out to meet him, immediately 
arranged a number of cushions which they brought from the 
house, and then invited us to sit down. The place was most 
inviting, and we gladly accepted the invitation. While we 
were enjoying the rest and the shade, and the splendid prospect 
that lay spread out around and beneath us, the wife of Tanfls, 
*‘on hospitable thoughts intent,” had meanwhile disappeared. 
Within a few minutes thereafter the crackling and sputtering 
of a wood-fire was heard at the end of the cottage, and clouds 
of smoke came rolling past the portico, half blinding us, and 
wholly shutting out the view. On passing round the cottage 
to reclaim against this nuisance, we were not a little interested 
by the operation which we there saw going on. The good 
, woman was preparing for us some fresh bread. Within a large 
earthen pot sunk in the ground, a fire of dry sticks had been 
kindled, which, by stirring and feeding, had been kept fiercely 
burning, till the pot had become thoroughly heated. The ashes 
were then swept out, the sides of the pot wiped clean, and the 
little round wheaten cakes, which meanwhile had been prepared, 
were dabbed on in circles round the inner surface of the pot, to 
which they adhered, and where, in five minutes, the simple pro- 
cess of baking was complete. On returning to the portico we 
found several jars of excellent milk awaiting us, which, along 
with the fresh bread, made a most satisfactory repast ; seasoned 
as it was by the cordial kindness of Tanus and his wife, and 
indeed of the whole inhabitants of the little hamlet, who all 
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gathered around us, and vied with one another in their little 
civilities. 

Shortly afterwards we were surprised to find our hostess 
in tears. On inquiring into her distress we learned, for the 
first time, that two of the mountain tribes, through whose terri- 
tories we were about to pass, were at feud with one another. 
Tanlis belonged to one of these tribes, and the engagement he 
had made with us at Baalbek bound him to conduct us to Ehden, 
the chief town of the other tribe with which his own was at 
war. It was hearing of this engagement that had set his wife 
a- weeping. At her urgent request he suggested the idea of our 
taking one of his sons, a lad of sixteen years of age, in his stead; 
but we at once declined the proposal. He had made the engage- 
ment with his eyes open. He knew the state of the country 
though we did not. Had he made any difficulty about conduct- 
ing us through it before we started from Baalbek, we should 
have released him at once. We could there have made sure of 
getting anothe'i: guide, of proper qualifications, to take his place. 
With so many ladies in our party we could not, as we told him, 
consent to run any unnecessary risks, and that we must there- 
fore insist on his going himself. He admitted at once that 
what we said was perfectly just and reasonable, apologized for 
having given way to his wife’s fears, and said he was ready to « 
attend us. Having soothed his wife as best we ooidd, we left 
the village about three p.m., and resumed our journey. In many 
places, as we ascended the mountain, the wood was so thick that 
it was with difficulty we could ride through it without breaking 
our heads, or scratching out our eyes, among the intermingling 
branches of the trees. In about an hour and a half we had 
gained the crest of this lower range of the Lebanon, beyond 
which we found a broad valley sloping away southwards between 
the lower and the upper range of the mountain, towards a deep 
hollow, in which lay a very pretty lake, called Leimdn. Ain- 
Ata, our destination for the night, was immediately befoi*e us — 
right across this broad valley, and close in at the base of the 
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tipper range of Lebanon. We reached the village about five 
P.M., and pitched our tents within a little walled inclosure close 
beside it. A strong wind sweeping down the sides of the moun- 
tain, was blowing in strong gusts along the valley, and the 
walls of the inclosure promised to afford some protection to our 
tents. So soon as we arrived, the villagers crowded around us, 
evidently in a state of great excitement, the young men carry- 
ing their weapons ostentatiously in their hands. One of the 
women was weeping bitterly for her son, of whose death she 
had just heard. He and another of the Ain-Ata people had 
been shot on the other side of the mountain, in a fight with the 
Ehden people, a day or two before. 

We found it very cold at Ain-Ata. The place is between 
5000 and 6000 feet above the level of the sea, and the snow was 
lying in broad masses on the mountain side, not many hundred 
feet above us. Here we spent the following day. Sabbath, the 
17th of May. Tanfis, with our consent, had gone back to his 
village on the Saturday evening, under a promise to be at our 
tents by day-break on Monday morning. After what we had 
now witnessed at Ain-Ata, we sometimes feared that we had 
seen the last of our guide ; though his honest face, and quiet 
manly bearing, made us all most unwilling to give way to any 
suspicion regarding him. Ahmed and Gaetano were confident 
he would disappoint us, but they were wi’ong. While we were 
striking our tents on Monday morning, soon after five a.m., 
Tanfis appeared. Often had I looked up the steep mountain 
side in the course of the preceding day, and wondered how we 
were ever to reach the summit. To get our baggage horses 
up such an ascent seemed to me utterly hopeless. It did cost 
Ahmed one of his beasts, which fairly broke down and died. 
Another horse, however, was procured from the Ain-Ata people, 
and the achievement was accomplished. We started at six 
o’clock, and at eight we were on the mountain top. Without the 
aid of two extra guides, whom we took from Ain-Ata, we should 
hardly have succeeded. Their minute local knowledge enabled 
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them to take advantage of every twist and turn of the hill-side 
where a better footing could be gained ; and to lead us, either 
through’ between the deep snow wreaths, or to places where they 
could be crossed with safety. As we approached the summit of 
the mountain, our path lay over unbroken snow. 

Never shall I forget, while memory lasts, the magnificence of the 
view which burst upon us when we suddenly turned the narrow 
ridge of the mountain. Before gaining this point we had many 
times turned round to gaze with rapture on the scene we were 
leaving behind ; the shaggy range of the Lower Lebanon at our 
feet, the noble far-reaching plain of the Buka’a still farther down, 
and away beyond it the lofty ranges of Anti-Libanus — a bound- 
less sea of mountains, stretching onwards till they faded away 
upon the far-off eastern horizon. But grand as this view was, it 
seemed almost tame and common-place in comparison with the 
wonderful and glorious sight that opened upon us when we at 
length reached the summit of this gigantic mountain wall, and 
looked over to the other side. The height of the ridge on which 
we now stood, according to Schubert’s measurement, is 7 624 feet 
above the level of the sea. Though the range of the Lebanon 
is of immense breadth, the ridge line at this particular point is 
so narrow as almost to resemble the top of a wall. This singular 
peculiarity is caused by the immense gash made by the valley of 
the Kadisha, which here nearly cuts the mountain through. We 
were now standing at the top, and on the very brink of this tre- 
mendous crevasse, which descends rapidly to the broad and beauti- 
ful plain that stretches out from the western base of the mountain, 
to the sea-shore at Tripoli. It is made up of a succession of vast 
basins or cavities, with sudden breaks or precipices dropping sheer 
down from one to another, and walled in, all the way down, by 
mountain heights, overhanging this abyss on either hand. The 
bottom of the uppermost of these large cavities lay about 1000 
feet beneath us. Sweeping forward from the point where we 
stood, the mountain incloses it on two sides, rising at the same 
time several thousand feet higher above it than at the point 
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where we stood. We were therefore looking down into this 
enormous cavity, and away downwards and onwards to the plain 
and the sea, between these stupendous heights. It is among 
these heights the Lebanon attains its loftiest elevation — the 
cluster of peaks called J ebehAmi^to, immediately in front of us 
on the right, rising 10,054 feet above the sea level, while those 
on the left are not much lower; and both of them, from their 
summits down to the vast hollow or cavity between them, ex- 
hibited one unbroken mass of dazzling snow. It is necessary to 
conceive of this foreground, in order to form any correct idea 
of the striking and almost supernatural appearance of the scene 
which here met our startled and bewildered eyes. Light fleecy 
clouds were sailing across our line of vision, from one mountain 
side to another. The glorious blue heaven was above our heads. 
Far down beneath us, at the bottom of the gorge, the plain, 
gleaming in bright sunshine, seemed almost at our feet. Tara- 
bolfls — Tarabolus,” shouted Tanfls, pointing eagerly down to the 
outer margin of the plain. There was Tripoli, no doubt, shin- 
ing brightly above the dark foliage of the groves and gardens 
around it ; and there was the sea, as blue as the sky, and which 
seemed, by some optical illusion, to rise right up from the shore, 
so that the ships in the bay looked as if they were small tiny 
things painted on a bright blue wall. But stranger still, there 
was another expanse of blue, rising straight up also, and 
appearing above those fleecy clouds. Is it the sky? It must 
•be ; and yet there are ships up there too ! It was not the sky 
but the sea; seen at the same moment both below and above 
the clouds ! This may seem an exaggeration or an extravagance. 
It is literally true. It is but a feeble attempt to reproduce a 
picture such as I never expect again to see ; but which was 
altogether the most marvellous and exciting which it is possible 
to conceive. 

For half an hour we stood amid the snow gazing in a sort of 
ecstacy on this wonderful and truly glorious scene. It was 
nearly all that time before our senses became sufB.ciently sobered 
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to enable us to examine the details of the picture. And when 
we did so, the first object that attracted our notice, in a comer 
of the huge cavity or basin immediately beneath us, was a group 
of trees — one solitary clump — standing apparently on a floor of 
gray rock, and only a few hundred yards beneath the line of the 
snow. These were the cedars of Lebanon; all that remains of 
that magnificent forest from which the timber was brought to 
build the temple at Jerusalem. 

An hour’s cautious riding down the snowy slopes of the 
mountain brought us into the grove itself, where we spent the 
whole forenoon. It is an enchanting place. Though all is 
rocky and desolate around, the grove is carpeted with smooth 
green grass; and its verdant shade was most refreshing after 
the blinding glare of the snow. The grove covers about three 
acres of ground, and includes between 300 and 400 trees. The 
giants of the grove are usually counted at twelve. I measured 
them all, and found the smallest of them to be 24 feet, and the 
largest to be nearly 45 feet in circumference. Of the rest forty 
or fifty have an average circumference of from 10 to 12 feet, 
and the whole are fine healthy trees. The whole grove was 
fragrant with the aromatic odour of the cedar wood. A group 
of such trees would attract admiration anywhere, and even one 
of its giants would confer distinction on the finest park in the 
world. Placed where they are — amid scenery of unrivalled 
grandeur, and carrying the mind back, as they do, both by their 
hoary age and by their Scriptural associations, to the times of* 
the most illustrious of Israel’s kings, and to the noblest of all 
his works — ^it is impossible not to regard them with an interest 
amounting almost to veneration. 

Half a mile below the Cedars, the plateau on which they stand 
drops down into a much smaller and narrower basin, at the 
lower extremity of which, on the face of a romantic cliff that 
overhangs it, is the little town of Bsherreh. Thus far, and for 
two or three miles farther, we were still in the territory of 
the tribe to which our guide Tanfis belonged. We had sent on 
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the muleteers with the baggage before us towards Ehden, an 
hour before we left the cedars, and were therefore brought to a 
stand when, all at once, on reaching the borders of the Ehden 
territory, Taniis sat down sorrowfully by the side of the path and 
told us he durst go no farther. We remonstrated; reminded 
him of his engagement, and of our entire ignorance of the road. 
It was in vain. He had heard, since crossing the mountain, such 
accounts of the state of feeling amongst the Ehden people that, 
even at the expense of forfeiting the half of his allowance, which 
we had still to pay him, he positively refused to proceed. We 
were disappointed, half-angry, but there was no help for it. 
We pushed on and fortunately overtook the muleteers. Our 
path all the way down to Ehden from the cedars, wound along 
among the steep rocks that overhang the right bank of the val- 
ley of the Kadisha — the holy river bf Lebanon which descends 
from the cedars. The village of Ehden, at which we were to 
rest for the night, is 4747 feet above the level of the sea. The 
mountain-sides around it were all carefully terraced and culti- 
vated. The Maronites, who inhabit the Lebanon from Tripoli as 
far south as Tyre, are an industrious race, and amount to about 
150,000 souls. Their chief occupation is rearing the silk -worm, 
for feeding which their villages are surrounded with gardens of 
mulberry trees; and it was out of some petty dispute as to the 
ownership of some of these trees upon the march line between 
the people of Ehden and that of Bsherreh, that gave rise to the 
fierce feud that was now raging between them. 

We arrived at the beautiful village of Ehden about five p.m. 
The priest of the village — for the Maronites are Christians of 
the Latin or Roman Catholic Church — met us at the entrance 
of the village, and conducted us to our camping ground, in a 
grove of fine walnut trees. 

As we sat at dinner late in the evening, a head suddenly 
appeared between the folds of the tent. Tanfis ! ” we all 
exclaimed; ‘^you here after all! How is this?” ‘'Had it not 
been for this gun I would not have been here,” was his reply. 
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The gun was Gaetano’s. Gaetano had told us, on our reaching 
Ehden, that Tanhs had his gun. “ Ah !” thought we, “ the fellow 
is a rogue affer all. He could well afford to go off without his 
full hire.” But we had done him injustice. It was his desire 
to restore the gun that made him follow us. “ But how came 
you,’' we asked, “to venture into this hostile territory?” His 
answer showed that chivalrous feeling is not dead among 
these wild mountaineers. “ I advanced,” said Tanus, “ into the 
Ehden country, and to the first of its people I met I told my 
story; explained to them that my honour was at stake, and 
that I wished to keep faith with the travellers I had engaged to 
guide, and I asked them if they would agree to protect me. They 
at once agreed, and I am here.” 

When we told the poor fellow how much we were gratified 
to find him turn out to be* the true man we took him for, the 
tears started into his eyes and trickled down his rough cheek. 
It made him proud and happy, he said, to know that English- 
men thought well of Tanus. We all heartily shook hands with 
him, paid him his hire with a good bonus, and bade God bless him. 

Next day we arrived at Tripoli at two p.m. ; and after a brief 
interview with the British consul and the American mission- 
aries, rode down through two miles of beautiful fhiit gardens, 
to El-Marina — ^the seaport of the city. The gallant St Ursula 
was lying about a mile off in the bay ; and at the very moment 
we arrived her gig was just putting off from the shore. Ten 
minutes more and we, were sweeping over the rippling waters of 
the bay. “Well, Jack, has Laurence arrived?” was, as may be 
supposed, my first inquiry. “ Yes, sir; a week ago.” “ How is 
he V “ First-rate, sir. He’s away out there at the point of them 
rocks, with Mr. Cairney, in the jolly boat, looking for seafowl.” 
It was enough. Our only anxiety was at an end, and our cup 
of mercies, and perhaps some eyes also, were running over. Mr. 
Caimey had, meanwhile, caught sight of the strange company 
in the gig, and we were scarcely .on board the yacht when the 
jolly boat shot alongside, and there was a joyful meeting. 
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Next day Mr. Tennent and the ladies arrived. The satne 
night we put to sea and ran down the coast to Beyrout, where 
we spent the following day. At four p.m. of Thursday, the 21st 
of May, we again weighed anchor and made sail for Malta, on 
our way home. 


Note.— T he circumstances alluded to at the close of the preface, have 
obliged the author to hurry too rapidly over the latter part of this 
narrative, and, for the present at least, to omit much which he had 
wished and intended to say. 
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TiPic. By Fifty of the most eminent Farmers and Scientific men of the day. 
Edited by John C. Morton, Editor of the Agricultural Gazette. One 
Thousand Illustrations on Wood and Steel. In 2 large vols. Vol. I, £1, 17a. 
Vol. IT. £1, 18a. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF EMINENT SCOTS. 

MEN. New Edition, revised and continued to the Present Time. With 
Ninety Engravings. 9 Divisions, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a. 6«?. each. 


LONDON. EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND NEW YORK. 
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FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF JESUS CHBIST; Tss Lives of the 

Apostles, Evangelists, and most eminent Fathers and Martyrs; the* 
History of Primitive Christianity, and a Concise History of the Christian 
Church. Forty beautiful Engravings. Cloth extra, antique panelled, gilt 
edges, 255. 

XXEt. 

TEE WORKS OF JOHN BTTNTAN. Ftrst ookplbtx EsmoHi 

with Pbefaces, Notes, and Life, by Geoebe Offok. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols., cloth, £2, 14s. 

XXX. 

FATHTTLY WORSHIP. A Sesqis of Fbafsss, with Rskuizs 

on Passages of Scripture for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year. 
By One Hundred and Eighty Clergymen. Numerous Engravings. Cloth, 215. 

XXXI. 

CHRISTIAN’S DAILY COMPANION. Mesitatiohs and shout 

Practical Comments on the Holy Scriptures, arranged for Daily Beading 
throughout the Year. Numerous Engravings. Cloth 21>. 


STACKHOUSE’S HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; With Notes, 

Dissertations, and Indexes. Illustrated with 17 Engravings. 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo, cloth. 355. 

XXXIII. 

BARR’S SCRIPTURE STUDENTS ASSISTANT. New ED^ 

tion, enlarged, with Pronunciation of Proper Names, Chronological Arrange- 
ment of the Scriptures, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 35. 

BARR’S HELP TO PROFESSINO CHRISnANS, In nsaiNo 

their Spiritual State and Growth in Grace. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 35. 

BAXTER’S SELECT PRACTICAL WORKS. Inolddino bis 

Treatises on Conversion, The Divine Life, Dying Thoughts, and Saints' 
Everlasting Rest, and a Memoir of the Author. In 48 Nos., 6d. each. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND NEW YORK. 
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BLACKIX AND SON: 


D’AUBIOlffE'S mSTOEY OF THE EEFOSMATION. 

type, numerous Notes, not in any other edition. 40 £ne Engravings, 4 vols. 
8 VO (comprising the five of the French original), cloth, 44s. 


D’ATJBIONE’S HIST0B7 OF THE BEFOBHATIOH. Eke- 

RALD Edition. Complete in 1 vol., cloth extern, 8s. 

xxxvin. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BiX'ORMATIOH IN SCOTLAHl). 

By John Knox. With Introduction and Notes, by Wm. M‘Gavin. Por- 
traits. 1 vol., cloth, 9s. 

xxxix. 

A HISTOET OF TEE PAPACY, PoimoAL akd Eooisbustioal, 

in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Leopold Banee. With 
Notes by the Translator. Illustrated by Twenty Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

XL. 

THE PEOTESTANT ; A Seeieb of Esbatb oh Trox ahs Faibe 

Religion, the Christianity of the New Testament, and the Papal Superstition 
which has usurped the same. By W. M^Gayin. New Edition. Medinm 
8vo, cloth, 14s. 

XLT. 

WODEOW’S HISTORY OF THE SUFFERINGS OF THE 

Church op Scotland, from the Restoration to the Revolution. Edited by 
the Rev. Robert Burns, D.D. Portraits. 4 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, 36s. 

XLIT. 

SCOTS WORTHIES; Thhh Livxb ah» Tebtikohiis. Wim a 

Supplement, containing Memoirs of the Ladies op the Covenant. Up- 
wards of One Hundred Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 23s. 

XLIII, 

THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Wns Mafb aits 

OTHER Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 22 J parts, Is. each; or 4 vols., 
cloth, 24s. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND NEW YORK. 






